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ADV ERTISEMENT. 

The fentiments advanced in the prefent Work, and tke point 
of view in which fome of the fadts are coiHidered,Jbeing fo very 
different from the almoft univerfally received opinion, and 
fome of them from the opinion of thofe to whofe friendfhip the 
Author is particularly indebted for various literary communi- 
cations, he thinks it right to declare, that they are the unbiaffed 
conclufions of his own mind, founded altogether on hU own 
obfervations ; and he trufts that the Public, in confidcring him 
alone refponnble, will receive them with its ufual candour. 
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CHAP,^ I. 

PRELIMINARY MATTER. 

IM^Gemral of ^hat r,u..,kn are likely to met mth in China.^ 
Mejlaien Nome entertained with regard to the Bntijb F.mkjfy^correaed h the 
Reception and Treatment of the fubfequcnt Dutch Emiafy.-Suppofed' Point's of 
Failure in the firmer, osjlated by a French Mijfmary from Pekin, refuted.^ 
Kien Long’s Letter to the King of Holland.— Difference of Treatment experienced 
by the two EmbaJ!etexplained.-Intrigues of Miff, onaries in foreign Countries - 
Pride and Self-Importance of the Chinefe Court.-Lijl of European EmbaJJles 
and the Time of their Abode in Pekin.— Concluf on of Preliminary Subjell. 

It is hardly ncceffary to obferve that, aftfer the able and intc- 
refting account of the proceedings and refult of the Britifh 
. Embafly to the* court of China, by the late Sir George Staun- 
ton •(who. was no lefs amiable for liberality of fentiraent, than 
r^ark^bk* for vigour of intelledl) it would be an idle, and, 
undertaking, m any other perfon who ac- 
, * • • companicd 
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companieJ the embafly, to dwell on' thofe fubjedls which have 
been treated by him in fo mafterly a manner ; or to recapi- 
tulate tliofc incidents and tranfadions, which he has detailed 
with equal elegance and accuracy. 

But, as it will readily occur to every one, there are ftill many 
interefting fubjeds, on which Sir George, from the nature of 
his work, could only barely touch, and others that did not 
come within his plan, one great objed of which was to un- 
fold the views of the ^embafly, and to frew that every thingyi 
which could be done, was done, for promoting the interefts of 
the Britilh nation, and fupporting the dignity of the Britifli 
charader ; the Author of the prefent work has ventured, 
though with extreme diffidence, and with the confcioufiiefs of 
the difadvantage under which he mull appear alter that “ Ac- 
“ count of the Embafly,” to lay before the public the point 
of view In which be faw the Chinefe empire, and the Chinefe 
charader. In doing this, the fame fads will fometimes necef- 
farily occur, that have already been publilhed, for reafons that 
It would be necdlefs to mention ; but whenever that happens 
to be the cafe, they will briefly be repeated, for the purpofe of 
illuftrating fome pofition, or for deducing fome general infe- 
rence. Thus, for inftance, the document given to the Embaf- 
fador of the population of China will be noticed, not however 
under the colour of its being an unqueftionably accurate ftate- 
ment, but, on the contrary, to Ihew that it neither is, nor can 
be, corred ; yet at the fame time to endeavour to prove, by 
fads and analogy, that, contrary to the received opinion, the 
country is capable of fupporting not only three ’’llilidred and 
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thirty-three millions of people, but that it might adually afford 
the means of fubfiftence to twice that number. The confirma- 
tion, indeed, of new and important fa£ls, though very dif- 
ferent conclufions be drawn from ^hem, cannot be entirely 
unacceptable to the reader ; for as> different perfons will gene- 
rally fee the fame things in different points of view, fo, perhaps, 
by combining and comparing the different deferiptions and 
colouring that may be given of the fame objeds, the public is 
.enabled to obtain the moft corred notions of fuch matters as 
• can be learned only fipm the report of travellers. 

With regard to China, if we except the work of Sir George 
Staunton, and the limited account of Mr. Bell of Antermony, 
which was not written by himfelf, it may be confidered as 
unbeaten ground by, Britons. We have heard a great deal of 
Chinefe knavery pradifed at Ciiiunn, but, except in the two 
works abovementioned, we have not yet heard the fentiments 
of an Englidiman at all acquainted with the manners, cuftoms, 
and charader of the Chinefe nation. The voluminous commu- 
nications oT the miffionaries are by no means fatisfadory ; and 
fome of tlicir defeds will be noticed and accounted for in the 
courfe of this work ; the chief aim of which will be to Ihew 
this extraordinary people in their proper colours, not as their 
own moral maxims would reprefent them, but as they really 
arc— to diveft ^the court of the tinfel and the tawdry varnilh 
with which, like the palaces of the Emperor, the miffionaries 
have foUnd it expedient to cover it in their writings ; and to 
endeavour Ito draw fuch a fketch of the manners, the Rate of 
fociety, rtiS Istoguage, literature and fine arts, tire fcicnces 
' . B a t , and 
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and civil inftitutions, the religious worihip and opinionSy^ tj)# 
population and progrefs of agriculture, the civil and moral cha- 
radler of the people, as may enable the reader to fettle, in hU 
own mind, the point of rank which China may be conftdered to 
hold in the fcale of civilized nations. 

The liability of the Chinefe government ; the few changes 
that have been made in its civil inditutions for fuch niinaber 
of ages; the vaft extent of empire and immenfe |>opulation, 
forming one fociety, guided by the fame laws, and goveriied by' 
the will of a fingle individual, offer, as SiV George Staufnton has'' 
obferved, “ the grandeft colledive objedt that can be prefented 
“ for human contemplation or refearch.” The cuftoms, habits 
and manners, the wants and refources, the language, fentiments 
and religious notions, of “ the moft ancient fociety and the moft 
“ populous empire exifting amonjjd meuf ' are, without doubt 
moft interefting fubjeas for the inveftigation of the philofo- 
pher, and not unworthy the attention of the ftatefman. But 
the expedations of the man of fcicnce, the artift, or the natur> * 
alift, might perhaps be rather difappointed, than their curiofity 
be gratified, in travelling through this extenfive country. It 
can boaft of few works of art, few remains of ancient gran- 
deur. The great wall, that for a time defended its peaceable 
inhabitants againft the attacks of the roving Tartars, the walls 
of its numerous cities, with their fquare towers and lofty 
gates, and here and there an old pagoda, are its. only architec- 
tural antiquities; and, when thefe are excepted, there is not 
perhaps a fingle building in the whole extent of ChtQja .UlMit basi 
withftood the adion of three centuries. There ahdenc 

palaces nor other public edifices, no painting" 
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l^l^ture, to arreft the attention of the traveller, unlefs it might 
be from the novelty of their appearance. In travelling over the 
continent of Europe, and more efpecially on the claflic ground 
of Italy and Greece, every city, mountain, river, and ruin, arc 
- rendered interefting by fomething.on record which concerns 
them ; the theme of fome poet, the feat of fome philofopher or 
lawgiver^ the feene of fome memorable adion, they all infpire 
U8 ’tvith the livelieft fenfations, by reviving in the mind thofe 
pleafures which the ftudy of their hiftory afforded in early life. 
iTo Europeans the hiftory of China has hitherto furniflied no 
materials for fiich recurrence, and the country itfelf is therefore 
incapable of communicating fucli impreffions. In vain ftiould 
we here look for the mafly and ftupendous fabrics that appear 
in the pyramids and the pillars of the ancient Egyptians ; the 
beautiful and fymmetrical works of art difplayed in the temples of 
the Greeks; the grand and magnificent remains of Roman 
architedure j or that combination of convenience and elegance 
of defign which charaderize the modern buildings of Europe. 
In China every city is nearly the fame : a quadrangular fpace of 
ground is enclofcd with walls of ftone, of brick, or of earth, all 
built upon the fame plan ; the houfes within them of the fame 
conftrudion ; and the ftreets, except the principal ones that run 
from gate to gate, invariably narrow. The temples are, nearly, 
all alike, of the fame awkward defign as the dwclling-houfes, but 
on a larger fcale ; and the objeds that are known in Europe by 
the name of pagodas, arc of the fame inelegant kind of archi- 
ted'ure, from one extremity of the empire to the other, differing 
only in the number of rounds or ftories, and in the materials of 
which they jure conftr^^ The manners, the drefs, the amufe- 

' metfSB of the people, are nearly the fame. ,Everi the furface of the 

country, 
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country, as far as regards the fifteen ancient provinces, is fubje^ 
to little variation, and efpecially thofe parts over which the 
grand inland navigation is carried ; the only parts, in fad, that 
foreigners travelling In China have any chance of vifiting, 

I. 

In this route no very great variety nor number of fubjeds 
occur in the department of natural hiftory. Few native plants, 
and ftill fewer wild animals, are to be expeded in thofe parts of 
a country that are populous and well cultivated. Indeed the 
rapid manner in which the prefcnt joutney was made, was il| 
fuited for colleding and examining fpecimens ev5n of thofe few 
that did occur. 

On thefe confiderations it is hoped that the indulgence of 
the reader will not be w'ithheld, where information on fuch 
points may appear to be defed«vc, A French critic • (perhaps 
without doing him injuitice he may be called a hypercritic) who 
happened to vifit Canton for a few months, fome fifty years 
ago, has, with that happy confidence peculiar to his nation, not 
only pointed out the errors and defeds of the information com- 
municated to the world by the Englilh and the Dutch embalfies, 
but has laid down a fyllabus of the fubjeds they ought to have 
made themfelves completely acquainted with, which,' inftead of 
feven months, would feem to require arefidence of feven years in 
the country. But the author of the prefent work reds his confi- 
dence in the Englifli critics being lefs unreafonablc in their de- 
mands ; and that their indulgences will be proportioned tp the 
diificulties that occurred in colleding accurate information. 

* MonGcur (I beg his pardon] CbarpentierCol%iif<^ 
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this reliance, the defcriptions, obfervations, and compan- 
ions, inch as they are, he prefents to the public, candidly ac- 
knowledging that he is aduated rather by the hope of meeting its 
forbearance, than by the confidence of deferving its approbation. 

Perhaps it may not be thought amifs, before he enters on the 
more immediate fubjed of the work, to corred, in this place, a 
Tery mifbaken notion that prevailed on the return of the embafly, 
which was, that an unconditional compliance of Lord Macartney 
^ith all the humiliating ceremonies which the Chinefe might 
nave thought f>roper to exad from him, would have been pro- 
dudive of refults more favourable to the views of the embaffy. 
AfTertions of fuch a general nature are more eafily made than 
refuted, and indeed unworthy of attention ; but a letter of a 
French mlffionary at Pekin to the chief of the Dutch fadory 
at Canton is deferving of fome notice, becaufc it fpecihes the 
reafons to which, according to the writer’s opinion, was owing 
the fuppofed failure of the Britilh embafly. In fpeaking of 
this fubjed he obferves, “ Never was an embafly deferving of 
“ better fuccefs ! whether it be confidercd on account of the 
“ experience, the wifdom, and the amiable qualities of Lord 
“ Macartney and Sir George Staunton ; or of the talents, the 
“ knowledge, and the circumfped behaviour of the gentlemen 
“ who compofed their Suite ; or of the valuable and curious 
“ prefents intended for the Emperor — and yet, ftrangc to tell, 
“ never was these an embafly that fucceeded fo ill ! 

“ You .may be curious, perhaps, to know the rcafon of an 
‘‘.event fo unfavourable and fo extraordinary. I will tell you 
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“ in a few words. Thefe gentlemen, like all ftrangersi 
“ know China only from books, were ignorant of the manner 
“ of proceeding, of the cuftoms and the etiquette of this court| 
“ and, to add to their misfortune, they brought with them a 
“ Chincfe interpreter ftilf Icfs informed than themfelves. The 
“ confequence of all which was that, in the firft place, they 
“ came without any prefents for the Minifter of State, or for 
“ the fons of the Emperor. Secondly, they refufed to go 
“ through the ufual ceremony of fainting the Emperor, with- 
“ out offering any fatisfa^ory rcafon for fuch refufal. Thirdly,* 
“ They prefented themfelves in clothe's that were too plain, 
‘‘ and too common. Fourthly, They did not ufe the precaution 
“ to fee (graiffer la patte) the feveral perfons appointed to the 
“ fuperintendance of their affairs. Fifthly, Their demands 
“ were not made in the tone and ftyle of the country. Ano- 
“ ther reafon of their bad fucrefa, .and, in my mind, the prin- 
“ cipal one, was owing to the intrigues of a certain miffionary, 
“ who, imagining that this embaffy might be injurious to the 
“ interefts of his own country, did not fail to excite unfavour- 
“ able impreffions againft the Englifh nation.’* < 

The points of failure enumerated in this letter of Monfieur 
Grammont, were lb many fpurs to the Dutch fadory to try 
their fuccefs at the court of Pekin the following year. No 
fooncr did Mr. Van Braam receive this difpatch, by the teturn 
of the Englifh embaffy to Canton, than he prepared a letter 
for the Commiffaries General at Batavia, in which he informed 
them, that as it was the intention of the different nations who 
had fadories cllablifhed in Canton, to fend embaflSNfbrs to the 

capital, 
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for the purpofe of congratulating the Emperor on his 
atttiintng the age of eighty-four years, which would be in the 
fiftieth year of his reign, he had refolved to proceed on fuch 
a i&illion on the part of the Batavian Republic, and requefted 
that he might be furniflied, without ’delay, with fuitable cre- 
deft^ials. To this application the Commiflaries General, who 
had been fent out the fame year to retrench the expeaces of 
thq Company in their Indian fettlements, and to reform abufes, 
re^Urnect for anfwer. That, “ however low and inadequate their 
^^’filwmces might be to admit of extraordinary expences, yet 
fthey deemed it expedient not to fliew any backwardnefs in 
“ adopting fimilar meafures to thofe purfued by other Euro- 
“ peans trading to China; and that they had, accordingly, 
nominated Mr. Titfingh as chief, and himfelf (Mr. Van 
“ Braam) as fecond EmbalTador to the Court of China.” 

Mr. Titfingh loft no time in repairing to Canton, and thefe 
two Embaftadors, determining to avail themfelves of the hints 
thrown out in Monfieur Grammont’s letter, and thereby to 
avoid fplitt^g on the fame rock which, they took for granted, 
the Britilh Embaffador had done,- cheerfully fubmitted to every 
humiliating ceremony required from them by the Chinefe, who, 
in return, ;treated them in the meft contemptuous and indignant 
manner. At Canton they were ordered to affift in a folemn 
proceffion of Mandarines to a temple in the neigbourhood, and 
there, before the Emperor’s name, painted on cloth, and fuf- 
pended above the altar, to bow their heads nine times to the 
ground, in token of gratitude for his great condefeenfion in 
pennitting ihem to proceed to his prefence, in order to offer 

c him 
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him tribute. 'They fubinitted evea to the demands of the 
officers of Canton,' that the letter, written by the Commif- 
faries General at Batavia to the Emperor of China, and tranf- 
lated there into the Chinefe language, fliould be broke open, 
and the contents read by them ; and that they flrould further 

I 

be allowed to make therein fuch alterations and additioncT' as 
they miglit think proper. The Embaflador, refolving not to 
be wanting in any point of civility, requefted to know when 
he might have the honour of paying his refpeds to the Viceroy ; 
and received for anfwer, that the cuftqms of the country didj 
not allow a perfon in his fituation to come whhin the walls 
of the Viceroy’s palace, but that one of his officers Ihould re- 
ceive his vifit at the gate ; which vifit to the gate was literally 
made. Mr, Van Braam, in relating this circumftance in his 
journal, obferves, that the Viceroy “ aflured his Excellency, he 
“ ought not to take his refufal amifs, as the fame terms had 
“ been preferibed to Lord Macartney the preceding year.” 
Mr. Van Braam knew very well that Lord Macartney never 
fubjefted himfelf to any fuch refufal ; and he knew too, that 
the fame Viceroy accompanied his Lord (hip in q great part 
of his journey from the Capital : that he partook of a repaft, 
on the invitation of Lord Macartney, at the Britifli fa£tory j 
when, for the firft time, both Mr. Van Braam and ithe fuper- 
cargocs of all the European nations had been permitted to fit 
down in the prefence of one of his rank; 

• « 

At Pekin they were required to humiliate themfelv^ at leail 
thirty different times, at each of which they were obliged, on 
their knees, to knock their heads nine times againf^tbe gyouodj 

which 
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wfjlch Mr. Van Braam, in his journal, very coolly calls, per- 
forming the falute of honour, “ faire k falut d'bonneur” 
And they were finally dirmifled, with a few paltry pieces of 
filk, without having once been .allowed to open their lips on 
• anyjtind of bufincfs ; and without being permitted to fee either 
their friend Grammont, or any other European miflionary, 
except one, who had fpecial leave to make them a vifit of half 
an hour, the day before their departure, in prefence of ten or 
jtwelve officers of government. On their arrival in this Capital 
•they were lodged, litctally, in a liable ; under the fame cover, 
and in ti e fame apartment, with a parcel of eart-horfes. Mr. 
Van Braam’s own words are, “ Nons voUa done a notre arrivee 
“ dans la eelebre reftdence imperialc, loges dans une efpece d'ecurie, 
“ Nous feriom nous attendus a une pareille avanture I" 

After fuch a vile reception and degrading treatment of the 
Dutch Embaffy, what advantages can reafonably be expeded 
to accrue from a fervile and unconditional compliance with the 
fubmiffions required by this haughty government? It would 
rather feeni that their exadions are proportioned to the com- 
plying temper of the perfons with whom they have to treat. 
For it appears, not only from Mr. Van Braam’s Own account 
of the Embaffy, but alfo from two manufeript journals in the 
Author’s poffeffion, one kept by a Dutch gentleman in the 
fulte, and the ptJier by a native Chinefe, that the Embaffadors 
' from- the Batavian Republic were fully prepared to obviate 
every dilfipulty that might arife from the fuppofed points of 
failure in the Britiffi Embaffy, as direded to their notice 
by M. Grammont. In the firft place, they not only carried 

c 2 * * prefents 
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prefents for the Mioifters of State, but they calmly fuflered 
thefe gentlemen to trick them out of the only curious and valu^ 
able articles among the prefents intended for the Emperor, and 
to fubftitute others, of a mean and common nature, in their 
place. Secondly, they not only complied with going through 
the ufual ceremony of faluting the Emperor, but alfo of lalut< 
ing the Emperor* s name, painted on a piece of fiik, at leaft fifty 
times, on their journey to and from the Capital : which de- 
grading ceremony they even condefcended to perform before^ 
the perfon of the Prime Minifter. Wijh regard to the third* 
point, it certainly appears that no expence had been fpared in 
providing themfeives with fplendid robes for the occafion ; but, 
unfortunately, they had but few opportunities- of making ufe 
of them, their baggage not arriving at the Capital till many 
days after they had been there. Nor does it feem that the 
drefs of a foreign Embaflador is confidered of much confe- 
quence in the eyes of the Chinefe j for, when thefe gentlemen 
wilhed to excufo themfeives from going to court, on account 
of their dufty and tattered clothes, in which they had per- 
formed a moft painful journey, the Matter of the 'Ceremonies 
obforved, that it was not their dre/s, but their perfons^ which 
the Emperor, his matter, was defirous to fee. And, it can 
hardly be fuppofed, they would omit obferving the fourth 
article, which, Mr. Grammont is of opinion, was negledled by 
Lord Macartney. And, in the latt place, they ftand fully 
acquitted of any want of humility in the tone and ftyle of their 
communications, after having allowed their credentials to be. 
new modelled by the officers of Government at Canton ; from 
which city they had alfo an interpreter, a very pro1)cr one,, no- 
doubt, appointed to attend them. 
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Their miffion, it is true, was not well calculated for making 
terms or rejedling propofals. The Chincfe were not unac- 
quainted with the declining finances of the Dutch ; they knew 
' very well that the embafly had originated in Canton, and that it 
• was accredited only lirom their fuperiors in Batavia. In their 
Journey they were harafied beyond meafure; fometimes they 
were lodged in wretched hovels,^ without furniture and without 
cover; fometimes they were obliged to pafs the night in the 
open air, when the temperature was below the freezing point ; 
^equently for four and twenty hours they had ppthing to eat, 
Van Braam obferves that, owing to the fatigues of the journey, 
the badnefs of the viduats, their early rifing and e^cpofure to 
the cold, he loll about five iocbes in the circumference of his 
body. Being rather corpulent, and not very expert in pf^rform- 
ing the Chinefe ceremony at their public introdudion, his hat 
happened to fall on the ground, upon which the old Emperor, 
began to laugh, “ Thus,” fays he, “ I recjdvcd a mark of dif-, 
“ tindion and prediledion, fuch as never Embaffador yvas ho- 
“ noured with before. I confefs,” continues he, “ that the recol- 
“ ledion of myfufFerings from the cold in waiting fo jong in the 
“ morning, was very much foftenfdjby this. incident,” No man, 
will certainly envy this .gentleman’s happy turn of mind, in 
receiving fo much fatisfadion in being laughed, at, 

The tone of the Eraperor^s letter, with which they were difi- 
jnified, while it fpeaks the vain and arrogant fentiments of this . 
haughty government, Ihews at the fame time how well ac- , 
quainted they were with the circumftances that gave rife to the 
miSion, and the degree of eftimation in which they held it. It . 

.t , w^s.. 
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was written in the Tartar, Chinefe, and Latin languages, from 
the laft of which, as rendered by the mifBonaries, the following 
is a literal tranflation. The contents were addreflTed to the 
Council of India, but on^the outfide wrapper, “ Ta the King cf 
Holland'' It may ferve ‘at the fame time as a fpecim^ of 
Chinefe compofition. 

“ I have received from heaven the fceptre of this vaft empire. 
I have reigned for fixty years with glory and happinefs ; an,d 
“ have eftablilhed the moft profounds* peace ^upon the foA 
“ feas * of the faid empire, to the benefit of the nations bor- 
dering upon them. The fame of my majefty and proofs of 
“ my magnificence have found their way into every part of the 
“ world, and they conflitute the pride and the pleafure of my 
“ vaft domains. 

I confider my own happy empire, and other kingdoms, 
** as one and the fame family ; the princes and the people are, 
in my eye, the fame men. I condefeend to fhed my bleflings 
“ over all, ftrangers as well as natives ; and there iS no country, 
“ however diftant, that has not received inflances of my bene- 
“ volence. Thus, all nations fend to do me homage, and to 
congratulate me inceflantly. New and fucceffive Embafiadors 
“ arrive, fome drawn in chariots over land, and others traverfe, 
“ in their fhips, the immenfity of the feas. In fad, I attend 

* This cxprilliun alliulcs to the ancient opinion that China was furroun^pd bf^e lea, 
and that the reft of the world was made up of iilands. Yet though th^ey now poflefs a 
tolerable notion of geography, fuch is their inveterate adherence to ancient opinion, that 
they prefer retaining the moft abfurd errors, rather than change one Single fentimek or 
'xpreiHon that Confucius has written* 
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“ to nothing but the good adminiftration of my empire. I feel 
“ a lively joy in obferving the anxiety with which they flock 
** together from every quarter to contemplate and admire the 
^ wife adminiftration of my government. I experience the 
moft agreeable fatisfadion in participating my happinefs 
“ \i’ith foreign ftaties. I applaud therefore your government, 
“ which, although feparated from mine by an immenfe ocean, 
•* has not failed to fend me congratulatory letters, accompanied 
“ with tributary oflerings. 

“ Having perufed your letters, I obferve that they contain 
“ nothing but what I confider as authentic teftimonies of your 
great veneration for me, from whence I conclude that you 
** admire my mode of governing. In fad, you have great 
“ reafon to applaud me. Since you have carried on 
“ your trade at Canton, (and it is now many years,) ftrangers 
“ have always been well treated in my empire ; and they have 
“ individually been the objefts of my love and afledion. I 
“ mig^t call to witnels the Portuguefe, the Italians, the Englilh, 

“ and others of the fame fort of nations, who are all equally 
“ efteemed ^y me, and have all prefented me with pre- 
“ cious gifts. All have been treated, on my part, after the 
“ fame manner, and without any partiality. I give abundantly 
“ even when thofc things I received from them are of no 
“ value. My manner of doing thefe things is undoubtedly 
“ known in your., country. 

“ Concerning your Erabaflador, he is not, properly fpeaking, 

** fept by his King j but you, who are a company of merchants, 

' * “ have 
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“ have fuppofed yourfelves authorized to pay me this relpeft. 
“ Your Sovereign, however, havin|; dlrcfted you to chufe a fa- 
“ vourable momentof my reign, you have nowfent to felicitate me 
“ accordingly in the name of your faid Sovereign. The fixtieth 
“ year of my reign was Jibout to be completed. You, a c,om- 
“ pany, too diftant from your Sovereign, cOuld not announce it 
“ to him. Interpreting this to be his pleafure, you have under- 
“ taken to fend, in his name, to do me homage ; and I have no 
“ doubt this prince is infpired towards me with the fame lenti- 
“ ments which I have experienced in you. I have, therefor^, 
“ received your EmbalTador as if he hai been f«nt immediately 
“ by his King. And I am defirous you fliould be made ac- 
quainted that I have remarked nothing in the perfon of your 
“ EmbalTador, but what bore teftimony of his refped for me, 
“ and of his own good condu^. 

I commanded my great officers to introduce him to my 
“ prefence. I gave him feveral entertainments, and pe^pitted 
him to fee the grounds and the palaces that are within my vaft 
“ and magnificent gardens of Yuen min Yuen, I Jiave fo a£ted 
that he might feel the effe^s of my attention, dividing with 
“ him the pleafures which the profound peace of my empire 
“ allows me to enjoy. I have, moreover, made Valuable pre- 
** fents, not only to him, but alfo to the officers, interpreters, 
“ foldiers, and fervants of his fuite, giving them, befides what 
“ is cuftomary, many other articles, as may be feen by the 
catalogue. ' 


** Your 
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** Your Embaflador being about to return to the prefence of 
h!s fovereign, I have diredled him to prefent to this Prince 
pieces of filk and other valuable articles to which I have 
added fome antique vafes. 

May your King receive my prefent. May he govern his 
people with wifdom ; and give his foie attention to this grand 
objed, ading always with an upright and finccre heart : 
and, laftly, may he always cherifli the recolledion of my 
^ beneficence ! May tins King attentively watch over the affairs 
“ of his kingdom. I recommend it to him flrongly and ear- 
“ neftly. 

The twenty-fourth day of the firft moon of the fixtieth 
year of the reign of Kien Long.’’ 

The very different treatment which the Engliili embaffy receiv- 
ed at the court of Pekin is eafily explained. The Chinefc arc well 
Informed of the fuperiority of the Englilh over all other nations 
byfea; of the great extent of their commerce; of their vaft 
pofleffions in India which they have long regarded with a jea- 
lous eye ; and of the charadcr and independent fpirit of the 
nation. They perceived, in the manly and open condud of 
Lord Macartney, the reprefentative of a fovereign in no way in- 
ferior to the JEmj)eror of China, and they felt the propriety, 
though they were unwilling to avow it, of exading only the 
fame token of refped from him towards their fovereign, that one 
of their own countrymen, of equal rank, fliould pay to the por- 
trait of his Brhannic majefty. It muft, however, have been a 

D • • hard 
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hard druggie between perfonal pride, and national importance^ 
before they refolved to rejefl: fo falr 'a propofal, and confent ta 
wave a ceremony which had never, on ady former occadon, 
been difpenfed with. It is eafy to conceive how ftrong an im- 
preffion the refufal of an individual to comply with the cere- 
monies of the conntry was likely to make on the minds of the 
Emperor and his court : how much they muft have fuffered in 
their own opinion, and how greatly muft their pride have been 
mortided, to dnd that by no trick, nor artifice, nor ftretch of power, 
could they prevail on an Englilh Embafi^oc to. forego the dig-f 
nity and refped due to the fituation he held at their court, whi- 
ther they were now convinced he had not come, as was fignified 
in painted letters on the colours of the Ihips that tranfported the 
embafiy up the Pei-bo^ “ to offer tribute to the Emperor of 
« ChinaP 

With regard to the intrigues of the Portugueze miflionary,. 
mentioned in Mr. Grammont’s letter,. Lord Macartney was fuf- 
ficiently aware of them long before his arrival in the capital, and 
took fuch meafures, in confequence of the information, as were 
moll likely to be efiedlual in counterading any influence that 
he might fecretly exert, injurious to the interells of .the Britilh 
nation. But the intrigues of churchmen are not always eafily 
obviated, efpecially where they are fufpicious of their errors being 
e^pofed or their ignorance detected. It is a gainful truth (and 
Is noticed here with reludance, on account of the many .w.orthv- 
members of the focicty) that the minillers of a certain branch of 
a religion whofe dillinguilhing feature is meeknefa and forbear- 
attce, Ihoyld have fo far perverted the intention of its benevo- 
• • . lent 
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, lent aittthor, as to have produced more intrigues, cabals, and 
perfecutions, than ejen the relentlefs Mahomedans, whofe firft 
. article of faith inculcates merit in deftroying thofe of a different 
perfuafion. Their political intrigues and interference in ftatc 
afiairs, have done material injury to the caufe of Chriftianity in 
almoft every country into which their millions have extended. 

The malignant fpirit of this fame Portugiiezc miffiionary was 
-jriot confined to the framing of falflioods and mifreprefentations 
with regard ttr the viefvs of the Britifli embaffy, but has con* 
tinned to exert its influence at the court of Pekin, in the fame 
fecret and dilhonourable way, whenever an opportunity ofe- 
curred that feemed favourable for raifing unwarrantable fufpi- 
cions in the minds of the Chiiiefe againft the Englifli iiation. 
Towards the clofe of the laft war, when it was found expedieht 
to take poffeffion of fomc of the Portugueze colonies, and an 
expedition for this purpofe was adtually fent out to fecure the 
peninfula of Macao, this miflionary loft no time in fuggeftihg 
to the Chingfe court, that the defigris of the Englilh in getting 
poffeffion <3f Macao might be of the fame nature as thofe they 
had already pradifed in India ; and that if they were once fuf- 
fered to get footing in the country, China might e!xperiencl: 
the fame fate as Hindoftan. Fortunately for the concerns 6f 
the Britilh Eaft India Company this officious interference and 
the malevolent 'ihfinuations of Bernardo Ahntyda took a vdry 
difibrent.turn to what he had expeded. The intelligence of a 
hoftile fofte fo near the coaft of China coming firft from ica 
European miffionary, implied a negled in the Viceroy of Can- 
ton, and an angry letter was addreffeti to him from courts 
, . * D a ordering 
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ordering him to give immediate and atScurate inforraa:d(|in bit 
the fubjed. The Viceroy, nettled , at the affieious zeal of the 
Portugueze, pofitively denied the fad of . any hollilc intention 
of the Englifh, “ who, being a brave people, and terrible in 
“ arms, had intimidated the Portugueze at Macao, though 
“ without reafon, as their Ihips of war, as ufual, came only to 
“ proted their Ihips of commerce againft their enemies.” When 
this difpatch of the Viceroy reached Pekin, the Emperor was 
fo exafperated to think that the Court had fufifered itfelf to 
mifled by an European miflionary, that lie ordei^d Almeyda to 
appear before the mader of the houfehold, and on his knees 
to alk forgivenefs of crime, which, he was told, deferved to be 
punilhed with death ; and he was difmifTed with a caution never 
more to interfere in the ftate affairs of China. The whole of this 
curious tranfadion is publiflied in the Pekin Gazette of laft 
year ; fo that the Englilli have gained a confiderable degree of 
reputation by it, fo much, indeed, that the Chinefe at Canton 
(and a great deal depends upon their Teprefentations) would 
have no objedion to fee the Englilh in pofTeffion of Macao ; 
for they cordially hate, I believe it is not too much to fay 
they defpife, the Portugueze, and they fpeak with horror of 
the French. What a moment then is this for England to turn 
to its advantage ! 

Independent, however, of the machinations of miiliona-. 
lies, fuch is the pride and the haughty infolence of the Chinefe' 
government, that, in no infiance on record, but that of the 
BritUh embafiy,, has it ever relaxed from its lon^ efiablifhed 
cuftoms, nor acqulelced in any demands of foreign embafladors, 

• . whether 
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'whether the tone in which they were made was fuppllcatlng or 
authoritative. The forms of the court they contend to be as 
immutable as were the laws of the Medes .and Perfians. Every 
thing muft be conduced by prefcriptive ufage, and no devia- 
tion allowed from the rules which fbr ages have been eftablifhed 
by law, and regiftered by the council of ordinances ; much 
lefs the remiffion of any duty that might derogate from the 
reverence and refped which are conlidered to be due to the per- 
son of the Emperor. 

• • 

It may be imagined, then, that an event fo new as a refufal 
to fubmit to the degrading ceremony required from an embaC- 
fador, at his public introduflioi), could not fail of making a 
very ftrong impreflion on the minds of thofe about the perfon 
of his Imperial Majefty ; who, as Mr. Van Braatn fays, were 
(and without doubt they w?re) much, better fatisfied with the 
complying temper of the Dutch, than with the inflexible pertina- 
city of the EngUfli. Yet, they did not venture to lodge the latter 
in a liable, npr think proper to perfevere in demanding unrea- 
fonable homage. Neither was any pique or ill-nature apparent 
in any Angle inlfance, after the departure of the embafly from 
the capitJtl, but very much the contrary. The officers ap- 
pointed to conduft it to Canton tellified the moll earned 
defire to pleafe, by a ready attention to every minute circum- 
ftance that might add to the comforts of the travellers, or alle- 
■ viate, if not entirely remove, any little inconvenience. It was 
a flattering circumftance to the embaflador to obferve their 
anxiety for the favourable opinion of a nation they had now- 
begun to think more highly of, and of whom, in meafuring 
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with themfelves, it was not difficult to perceive, they felt, 
though too cautious to avow, the fuperioritjr. 

Tlie Britilh embafly w^s a meafure which it was abfolutely 
neccflary to adopt, for reafons that are ftatcd at full length in 
the fir ft chapter of Sir George Staunton’s valuable work, and 
the foundation it has laid for future advantages more than 
counterbalances the trifling expcnce it occafioncd to the Eaft 
India Company, which did not exceed two per cent, on the 
annual amount of their trade from England to Canton. Thofe^^ 
who had formed immoderate expedations muft have little un- 
derftooci the laws and cuftoms of China, which admit not the 
jyftcm of mutual intcrcourfe between diftant nations, by means 
of embafladors or refident mihifters at the refpedlive courts. 
Their cuftom is to receive embalTadors with refped; and hofpi- 
tallty ; to confider them as vifitors to the Emperor, and to 
entertain them accordingly as his particular guefts, from the 
moment they enter the country till they return to the bounda- 
ries of his empire. 'This being necefTarily attended with an 
enormous expence the court of ceremonies ha» preferibed 
forty days for the refidence of foreign embaflfadors, either in 
the capital, or wherever the court may happen to be ; though on 
particular occafions, or by accident, the term may fometimes 
be extended to double that time. 

Thus by confulting the accounts of the dillcrent European 
embaffies that have been fent to China in the two lafl: centu- 


'* The fxpence occafioncd to the court of China by the tirltifli embafly, will be 
flaCed in a fnbrequent chapter. 


ries, 
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ries, it will be found that the refidence of none of them ts-as 
extended to twice the term fixed by the court of ceremonies, 
and two of them did not remain the period allowed. 

4 » 

The firft embafly fent by the Dutch arrived in Pekin 
the 17th July 1656, and departed the i6th Odober following, 
having remained ninety-one days. 

^ The fecond Dutch embafly arrived In Pekin the 20th June 
1667, and degarted the 5th Augufl, having refided forty-fix 
days. 

The firft Ruffian embafly arrived at the capital on the 5th 
November 1692, and left it on the 17th February 1695, having 
remained there one hundred and fix days. 

The fecond Ruffian embafly arrived at Pekin on the 1 8th 
November 1720, and did not leave it till the 2d March 1721, 
being one hundred and fourteen days. 

Thefe two embaffies were immediately conneflcd with the 
commercial concerns of the two nations, which were then 
tranfaded in the capital of China, but now confined to the ad- 
joining frontiers. 

a • 

The ’Pope’s cmbafTy arrived in Pekin on the 15th December 
ryao, an*d.departed the 24th March 1721, being ninety-nine 
days.. 

Tlie 
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The Portugueze etnbafly entered Pekin the ift May I753» 
and left it the 8th June following, being only thirty-nine days. 

The Britifli embafly arrived in Pekin the 21ft Auguft 1793, 
and departed the 7th Odtober, being forty-feven days. 

The third Dutch embafly entered the capital the roth 
January 1795, and left it the 15th Pebruary, being thirty-fix 
days. 

On the whole, then, it may be concluded, thafc neither Mon- 
ficur Grammont, nor they who conceived that an unconditional 
and fervile compliance, on the part of the Britifli EnibaflTador, 
would have been productive of more favourable refults, were 
right in their conjedures. On the contrary, it may, perhaps, 
be rather laid down as a certain confequence, that a tone of 
fubmiflion, and a tame and paflSve obedience to the degrading 
demands of this haughty court, ferve only to feed its pride, and 
add to the abfurd notions of its own vail importance. 
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C H A 9 . 11. 

Occurrences and Obfervations In the Navigation of the Yellow 
Sea, and the Paffagc up the Pel-ho, or White River. 

Dif event Tepmonies that have been given i>f the Ctnnefe Chara^ler^-^Comparifon of 
China with Europe in the fxtienih Century, — Motives of the MiJJionaries in their 
^ JV vi tings, ^Britipj Emboffy pajfes the Streights of Formofa, — Appearance of a 
Ta-fung . — Chujhn l/landsX^lnfance of Chinefe Amplification,^ Various Chinefe 
VeJJels,-^Syftem of their Navigatiot^their Compafsy probably of Scythian Origin 
•foreign Voyages of -^Traces of Chinefe in America --in an IJland of the 
Tartarian Sea^in the Perfian Gulph — traded probably as far as Madagafcar,^ 
Commerce of the Tyrians,— -Reafons for conjecturing that the Hottentots may 
have derived their Origin from China,— Portrait of a Chinefe compared with that 
of a Heitentot:-^ Malays of the fame defient as the Chinefe,— Curious coincidences 
in the Cufioms of thefeandthe Sumatrans, — Cingalefe of Chinefe Origins— One 
of the Brigs difpatched U Chu-fan for Pilots,— Rapid Currents among the 
IJlands,— Vift to the Governor,— Difficulties in procuring Pilots, — Arbitrary Pro^ 
ceeding of the Governor,— Pilots puzzled with our Compofs— Ignorance of— Arrive 
in the Gulph of Pe-tchc-lce .— of two Officers from Court y and their Prefent 
—enter the tei-ho, and embark in convenient Tachts, — Accommodating ConduM 
of the two Officers,— Prof uf on of Provifont,— Appearance of the Country— of the 
People , — Drefs of the Women,— Remarks on their fmall Feet,— Chinefe an un~ 
cleanly and frowzy People,— Immenfe Crowds of People and River Craft at Ticn- 
Decent and prepoffejftng Conduit of the Multitude, — Muftcal Air fung by 
ike Rowers of the Tachts,— Favourable Traits in the Chinefe Charaliertr—Face 
and PfodiiSs of the Country.— Multitudes of People Inhabitants of the Water,— 
Another Injlar^ of arbitrary Power,— D if embark at Tong Tchoo, and are lodged 
irr a Temple. 

“•If any man Ihould make a colledllon of all the inventionj, 

“ and all the produdions, that every nation, which now is, 

“ or 
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“ or ever has been, upon the face of the globe, . the whole 
“ would fall far fliort, either as to number or cjuality, of what 
“ is to be met with, in China.” Thefe, or fonjething fimilar,.. 
are the words of the learned ifaac Vollius. 

r 

The teftimony given by the celebrated authors of the £»cy- 
clopedie des Connoijfances bumaines is almoft equally ftrong; 

“ The Chinefe who, by common confent, are fuperior to all 
“ the Afiatic nations, in antiquity, in genius, in the progref^ 
“ of the fciences, in wifdom, in goverifment, and in true phi- 
“ lofophy j may, moreover, in the opinion of fome authors, 

“ enter the lifts, on all thefe points, with the moft enlightened 
“ nations of Europe.” 

How flattering, then, and gratifying muff it have been to 
the feelings of thofe few favoured perfons, who had the good 
fortune to be admitted into the fuite of the Britilh Embaflador, 
then preparing to proceed to the court of that Sovereign who 
held the government of fuch an extraordinary nation ; how 
♦greatly muff they have enjoyed the profpeft of Experiencing, 
in their own perfons, all that was virtuous, and powerful, and 
grand, and magnifleent, concentrated in one point— in the city 
of Pekin ! 

And if any doubts nught have arifen, on con^ijeration that nei- 
ther the learned Canon of Windfor, nor the celebrated Authors^ 
of the Encyclopedic, were ever in China ; that the firft Ws won- 
derfully given to the marvellous, and the latter had no other 
authorities, than thofe of the Jefuits, and other rtl^ionaries for 

propagating 
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propagating the Chriftian faith, yet fuch doubts were more 
inclined to yield to the favourable fide, as being fupported by 
the almoft unanimous concurrence of a multitude of tcftimonies, 
contained in the relations that have, at various times, been pub- 
lilhcd not only by the miffionaries, but alfo by fome other tra- 
vellers. 

The late Sir William Jones, indeed, who defervedly took 
the Ipd in oriental literature,, had obfcrved, in fpcakingof the 
^hinefe, that “ By fome they have been extolled as the oldeft 
“ and wifeft, as the moft learned, and moft ingenious, of na- 
“ tions ; whilft others ^lave derided their pretchfions to anti- 
“ quity, condemned their government as abominable, and 
“ arraigned their manners as inhuman; without allowing 
them an element of fcience, or a fingle art, for which 
“ they have not been indebted to fome more ancient and more 
“ civilized race of men.” 

It is true, alfo, the refearches of Mr. Pauw, the fagacious 
philofopher^of Berlin, and the narrative of the elegant and 
imprcfhve writer of Lord Anfon’s Voyage, convey to the 
reader’s mind no very favourable ideas of the Chinefc charac- 
ter ; yet, as the enquiries of the one were entered upon in a 
f})irit of controverfy, and diredled to one fingle point, and the 
author, as juftly has been obferved of him, delights fometimes to 
take a fwiin againft the dream, many dedudions were clearly to 
'be-madfe from the conclufions of Mr. Pauw'. And with regard 
to the Nasrative of Mr. Robins, it may be remarked that, to 
decide upon the general charafter of the Chinefe, from the 

dealings Lor^ Anfon had with them in the port of Canton, 

• • 

• E 2 would 
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would be as unfair, as it would be thought prefumptuous in a 
foreigner to draw the charadler of our own * nation from a 
cafual vifit to Falmouth, Killybeggs, or Aberdeen. The fame 
remark will apply to tl\e accounts given of this nation by 
Toreen, Ofbeck, Sonnerat, and fome others, who have vlfited 
Canton in trading fhips, none of whom were five hundred 
yards beyond the limits of the European fadories. 

It would alfo have been highly illiberal to fuppofe, that 
body of men, remarkable, as the early Jhfuit miffionaries were 
thought to be, for probity, talent, and difintcreftednefs, Ihould 
ftudioully fit down to compofe fabrications for the mere pur- 
pofe of deceiving the world. Even Voltaire, who had little 
partiality for the facerdotal charader, is willing to admit, that 
their relations ought to be confidered as the produdions of the 
mofi; intelligent travellers that have extended and cmbelliihed 
the fields of Science and Philofophy. This remark, with pro- 
per allowances being made for the age in which they were 
written, may perhaps be applied Jto the narratives of the early 
millions to China, though not exadly to fome others of a more 
modern date. All the prailcs beftow’ed by the former on this 
nation, the latter, it would feem, have, injudicioully, confidered 
themfelves bound to juftify ; without taking into account the 

progreflive improvements of Europe within the laft century 

and a half. 

• ( 

That China was civilized to a certain degree befors? moft of 
the nations of Europe, not even Greece excepted, is a fad that 
will not admit of a doubt ; but that it has continued to im- 

• * 3 . prove,. 
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prove, fo as ftill to vie with many of the prefent European 
Rates, as the millionaries would have it fuppofed, is not by any 
means fo clear. From tlie 'middle to the end of the fixteenth 
century, compared with Europe in general, it had greatly the 
fuperiority, if not in I’cience, at Icaft in arts and manufaiRures, 
' inr the conveniencies and the luxuries of life. The Chinefe 
were, at that period, pretty much in the fame Rate in which 
they Rill are ; and in which they are likely to continue. When 
the RrR Europeans vifited China, they were aRonifhed to find 
^n univerfal toleratioiuof religious opinions ; to obferve Lamas 
and Tao-tzes^ *yc^vs, Perfees^ and Mahomedans, living quietly 
together, and each following his own creed without moleRation ; 
whilR mofl of the countries in Europe were, at that time, torn 
in pieces by religious fchifms ; and man was labouring with 
enthufiaflic fury to deflroy his fellow-creatures, in honour of 
his Creator, for a flight difference of opinion in matters of no 
real importance, or even for a different acceptation of a word. 
In China, every one was allowed to think as he pleafed, and to 
chufe his own religion. Th^horrid maffacre of the proteRants 
in Paris ha*l terrified all Europe. ' China knew nothing of in- 
ternal commotions, but fuch as were fometimes occafioned by 
a partial fcarcity of grain. The art of improving vegetables 
by particular modes of culture, was juR beginning to be known 
in Europe. All China, at that time, was comparatively a gar- 
den. When the King of France introduced the luxury of filk 
fiockinM, whicli, about eighteen years afterwards, was adopted 
by Eliz^eth of England, the peafantry of the middle provinces 
of China^ were clothed in filks from head to foot. At this 
p'ciiod, few or none of the little elegancies or conveniencies of 

. . life 
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life were known in Europe ; the ladies’ toilet had few eflences 
to gratify the fenfc of fmell, or to beautify, for a time, the 
complexion ; the feiflars, needles, pen-knives, and other little 
appendages, were then unknown ; and rude and ill-polilhed 
ikewers ufurped the place of pins. In China, the ladies had 
■their needlework, their paint-boxes, their trinkets of ivory, of 
fjlver in fillagree, of mother-pearl, and of tortoife-fliell. Even 
the calendar, at this time fo defedive in Europe, Aat Pope 
Gregory was urged to the bold undertaking of leaping over, orj^ 
annihilating, ten days, was found to in Ch^pa, a national 
concern, and the particular care of government. Decimal 
arithmetic, a new and ufeful difeovery of the feventeenth cen- 
tury in Europe, was the only fyftem of arithmetic in ufe in 
China. In a word, when the nobility of England were deep- 
ing oh' draw, a peafant of China had his mat and his pillow ; 
and the man in* office elljoyed his filken mattrefs. One cannot, 
therefore, be furpfized ' if ’'the impreflions made upon thefe 
holy men were powerfully felt, or if their deferiptions Ihould 
feem to incline a little towards, th# marvellous. Nor may per- 
haps their relations be found to be much embellifhe'fi, on a fair 
comparifon of the ftate of China with that of Europe in gene- 
ral, from the year 1560 to the clofe of the fame centpry. 

Thefe religious men, however, might have had their motives 
for fetting this wonderful people in the faireft .point of view. 
The more powerful and magnificent, the more learned and 
refined they reprefented this nation to be, the gi'cqf^r woul^ 
be their triumph in the event of their effefting a change of the 
national faith. It may alfo have occurred to them, that com- 

« I 
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mon prudence required they fliould fpeak favourably, at leaft, 
of a nation under whofe power and protedion they had. yolun- 
. tarily placed themfelves for life. There is every reafon to fup- 
'pofe, that in general they mean to tell the truth, but Sy fuppref- 
jfing fomc part of it, or by telling it inTuch a manner as if they 
espeded it would one day get back to China in the language of 
that country, their accounts often appear to be contradidory in 
themfelves. In the fame breath that they extol the wonderful 
ftrength of filial piety, they fpeak of the common pradices of 
,^pofing infants; the ftrid morality and ceremonious condud 
of the people are follov^cd by a lift of the moft grofs dei)auch> 
cries; the virtues and the philofophy of the learned are* ex- 
plained by their ignorance and their vices ; if in one page tfcey 
fpeak of the exceffive fertility of the country, and the amazing 
extenfion of agriculture, in the next, thoufands are feen perifti- 
ing by want ; and whilft they extol with admiration the pro- 
grefs they have made in the arts and fciences, they plainly in- 
form us that without the aid of foreigners they can neither caft 
a cannon, nor calculate an ec^fe. 

• 

Upon the whole; however, the Britifh embalTy left England 
under a favourable imprefllon ofithe people it was about to vifit. 
Whether the expedations of all thofe who compofed it, inde- 
pendent of any political confideration, were realized, or ended 
in difappointment, may partly be colleded from the following, 
pages. The ophilons they contain are drawn from fuch inci- 
dents anS^necdotes as occurred in the courfe of an eight months’ 
vifit and ^m fuch as feemed beft calculated to illuftrate the 
condition, of (he people, the national charader, and the nature 

. . of 
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of the government, i j A Ihp^rj fefidence in die iniperial palace of 
Yye5”®in-yuen, a greater lhare of liberty than is ufually per- 
mitted to ftrangers in this country, with the affiftance of fome 
little knowledge of the language, afforded me the means of col- 
leding the fa£ts and pbfervations which I now lay before the 
public; and in the relation of virldch I have endeavoured to ad- 
here to that excellent rule of our immprtal poet, , 

Nothing cxtcrtuate, 

Nor fet down aught in malice.*' IS 

And as the qualifies of good ahd evil, excellence jind mediocrity, 
in any nation, can only be fairly eftimated by a comparifon with 
tho]^ of the fame kind in others, wherever a fimilitude or a con- 
trail in the CKinefe character or culloms with thofe of any other 
people ancient or modern occurred to my recolle^lion, I have 
cbnffdcred it as not wlfolly uninterefting to note ihc relation or 
difagreement. 

The difpatches from China, received by the Britilh EmbalTa- 
dor on his arrived at Batavia, codl^unicated the agreeable intel- 
ligence that his Imperial Majelly had been pleafed, by a public 
edidl, not only to declare' his entire fatisfaflion with the intended 
embalTy, but that he had likewife iffued ftrid orders -to the com- 
manding olBcers of thefevcral ports along the coaft of the Yel- 
low Sea, to be particularly careful that Pilots Ihould be ready, 
at a moment’s notice, to condud the Englilh fquadron to Tien- 
the neareft port to the capital, or to any othJr ' which 
might be confidered as more convenient aiid fuitame' for l!he 
Britilh Ihips. ^ . . 

. . % 
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By this communication a point of fome difficulty was now con- 
Vfidered to be removed. It was deemed a defireable circumftance 
\ be furniflied with the means of proceeding directly to Pekin 
'ttirough the Yellow Sea, and thus to avoid any intercourfe with the 
port of Canton ; as it was well known the principal officers of the 
government there were prepared to throw every obftacle in, the 
way of the embafly, and if not effbaually to prevent, at lead to 
coiinteraa, any reprefentations that might be made at the impe- 
rial court, with regard to the abufes that exift in the adminiftra- 
tion of the public affairs at that place, and more efpecially to the 
exadions and impofitions to which the commercial cdablilh- 
ments are liable of the different nations whofc fubjeds have efta- 
blifhed fadories in this fouthern emporium of China. It could 
not be fuppofed, indeed, that their endeavours would be lefs ex- 
erted, in this particular inftance, than on all former occafions of 
a fimilar nature. 

The navigation of the Yellow Sea, as yet entirely unknown 
to any European nation, was confidcred as a fubjed of fome 
importance, ^rom the information it would afford the means of 
fupplying, and which, on any future occafion, might not only 
leffen the dangers of an unknown paffage, but prevent alfo much 
delay by fuperfeding the ncceffity of running into different ports 
in fearcli of Chinefe Pilots, whom, by experience, we afterwards 
found to be more, dangerous than ufeful. 

palJ^d through the ftreight of Formofa without feeing 
any part of the main land of China, or of the illand from 

whence the freight derives its name, except a high point 

f * • towards 
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towards the northern extremity. The weather, indeed, during 
three fuccelTive days, the 25th, 26th, and 27th July was fo 
dark and gloomy, that the eye could fcarccly difcern the largely 
objects at the diftance of a mile, yet the thermometer was fron:| 
80* to 83* the greater part of thefe days. A heavy and almoft ini 
ceiTant fall of rain was accompanied with violent fqualls of wind, 
and frequent burfts of thunder and fialhes of lightning j which, 
with the crofs and confufed fwell in the Tea, made the paflage not 
only uncomfortably irkfome, but alfo extremely dangerous, on 
account of the many illands interfpeifed in almoft every parT 
of the ftrait. 

On the evening of the 25th the fun fet in a bank of fog, 
which made the whole weftern fide of the horizon look 
like a blaze of fire, and the barometer was obferved to have 
fallen near one third of an inch, which, in thefe latitudes 
and at fea, is confidered as a certain indication of a change of 
weather. There were on board fome Chinefe fifticrmen who 
had been driven out to fea in one of the Eaft India company’s 
fhips, which we met with in the ftraits of Sunda.* Thefe men 
aftured us that the appearance of the heavens prognofticated one 
of thofe tremendous gales of wind which are well known to 
Europeans by the name of Tty-pboon and which fome ingenious 
and learned men have fuppofed to be the fame as the Typhon 
of the Egyptians or rucpwi' of the Greeks. TI\e Chinefe, how- 
ever have made ufe of no mythological allufion in n^ing this 
hurricane. They call it l‘a~fung which literally^gnifies a 
a great wind. The wind was certainly high the whole of the 
night and the following day, the thunder and lightning dread- 
ful. 
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fu!, and the variable fqiialls and rain frequent and heavy j the 
depth of the fea from 25 to 30 fathoms. 

The charts, however, of this paffi^e into the Yellow Sea, 
conftruded by Europeans when the Chinefe permitted foreign 
nations to trade to Chti-fan^ are confidered as fuflRciently cxa£l 
for fkilfuT navigators to avoid the dangerous rocks and iflands. 
By the help of thefe charts our fquadron ventured to ftand 
^tjiroiigh the ftill more intricate and narrow paflages of the Chu- 
fan Archipelago^ where^^in the contraded fpace of about eight 
hundred fquare leagues, the furface of the fea is ftuddec^ with;.a 
clufter, confiding, nearly, of four hundred diftina iflandsi 

Thefe iflands appeared to us, in failing among them', to be 
moflly uninhabited, extremely barren of trees or fliiiubs, and 
many of them deftitute even of herbage, or verdure of any kind. 
In fome of tile creek^we perceived a number of boats and other 
fmall craft, at the upper ends of which were villages compofed 
of mean looking huts, the dwellings mod probably of filhermen, 
as there was^io appearance of cultivated ground near them to 
furnifli their inhabitants with the means of fubfiftence. 

The fquadron having dropped anchor, we landed on one of 
the largeft of thefe iflands ; and walked a very confiderable dif- 
tance before we faw a human being. At length, in defeending a 
valley,*'m the bottom of which was a fmall village, we fell in 
with a yol^pg peafant, whom with fome difficulty, by means of 
an interpreter, we engaged in converfatipn. Embarrafled In thus 
fuddenly meeting with ftrangers, fo different from his own 

F 2 ^ . coun- 
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COUQtrymen, in drefs, in features, and complexion, his timidity 
might almoft be faid to alTume the appearance of terror. He foon, 
however, gained confidence, and became communicative. 
alTured u» that the ifland on which we were, and of which he was i[ 
native, was the beft in the whole groupe, and the moft populous^ 
except that of Cbu-fan ; the number of its inhabitants being' ten 
thoufand fouls. It was difcovered, however, before we had 
been long in the country, that when a Chinefe made ufe of the 
monofyllable van^ which in his language fignlfies ten thoufand, 
he was not to be underilood as fpeaking of a determinate 
precife number, but only as making ufe of a term that implied 
amplihcatioa. A date criminal, for example, is generally con- 
demned to undergo the punifhment of being cut into ten thou- 
fand pieces j the great wall of China is called the van-lee-tchiuy 
or wall of ten thoufand /«, or three thoufand Englifli miles, a 
length juft double to that which the moft authentic accounts 
have given of it. But when he means to inform any one that 
the emperor has ten thoufand large veffels, for the purpofe of 
colle£ting taxes paid in kind, on the grand canal, inftead of the 
monofyllable van He invariably makes ufe of the CKprelfion nine 
thoufand nine hundred and ninety-nine, as conveying a fixed 
and definite number, and, in this cafe, he will be imderftood 
to fignify literally ten thoufand. In this manner, I fuppofe^ 
we were to underftand the population of the ifland Lo-ang. 

i 

At the fight of our large (hips, fo different in their v^ppear- 
ance from any of thofe belonging to the Chin^, a vaft 
number of boats, iffuing from every creek and cove, prefently 
crowded together, in fuch a manner, and with fo^ little manage- 
• ' . ^ ment. 
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meat, as to render it difficult to pafs through without danger 
of overletting or finking fome of them; a danger, however, 
to which they feemed quite infcnfible. Veflels of a larger 
Mefeription, and Various in the fliape of their hulls and rigging, 
from twenty tons burden and upwards, to about two hundred 
tons, were obferved in confiderable numbers, failing along the 
coaft of the continent, laden generally with fmall timber, 
which was piled to fuch a height upon their decks, that no 
extraordinary force of wind would feem to be required to 
overturn them.^ BeamS of wood, and other pieces that were 
too long to be received upon the deck of a fingle fliip, were 
laid acrofs the decks of two veflels lalhed together. We law 
at lead a hundred couple thus laden in one fleet, keeping clofe 
in with the coall, In order to be ready, in cafe of bad weather, 
to put into the ncareft port, being ill calculated to lefift a florin 
at fea. The Ihips indeed that are deftined for longer voyages 
appear, from their Angular conftruftion, to be very unfit to 
contend with the tempeftuoiis feas of China. The general 
form of the hull, or body of the Ihip, above water, is that of 
the moon when about four days old. The bow, or forepart, is 
not rounded as in Ihips of Europe, but is a fqiiare flat furfacc, 
. the lame as the ftern ; without any projedling piece of wood, 
ufually known by the name of cutwater, anti without any keel. 
On each fide of the bow a large circular eye is painted, in imi- 
tation, I fuppofe, of that of a filh. The two ends of the fliip 
rife to a prodigious height above the deck. Some carry two, 
fome thfec, and others four mafts. Each of thefe confifts of 
a fingle piece of wood, and confequently not capable of being 
occafionally^ reduced in length, as thofc of European (hips. 

' • The 
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The diameter of the mainmaft of one of the larger kind of 
Chinefe veflels, fuch as trade to Batavia, is not lefs than that of 
an Englilh man of war of fixty-four guns. And it is fixed 
in a bed of mallive tipber laid acrofs the deck. On eaclJ 
inaft is a fingle fail of matting, made from the fibres of 
the bamboo, and ftretched by means of poles of that reed, 
running acrofs, at the diftance of about two feet from each other. 
Thefe fails are frequently made to furl and unfurl like a fan. 
When well hoifted up and braced almoft fore and aft, qr 
parallel with the fides of the fliip, a •Chinefe. veflel will fail 
within three and a half, or four points of the wind ; but they 
lofe all this advantage over Ihips of Europe by their drifting to 
leeward, in confequence of the round and clumfy lhape of 
the bottom, and their want of keel. The rudder is fo placed, 
in a large opening of the ftem, that it can occafionally be 
taken up, which is generally done on approaching fands and 
{hallows. 

The Chinefe, in faiS, are equally unfkilled in ^naval archl- 
tefture, as in the art of navigation. They keep no reckoning 
at fea, nor poffefs the leaft idea of drawing imaginary lines 
upon the furface of the globe, by the help of which the pofi- 
tion of any particular fpot may be affigned ; in other words, 
they have no means whatfoever of afeertaining the latitude or 
the longitude of any place, either by eftimation from the diftance 
failed, or by obfervation of the heavenly bodies, with inftru- 
ments for that purpofe. Yet they pretend to fay, 'that many 
of their early navigators made long voyages, in. which they 
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were guided by charts of the route, fometimes. drawn on paper, 
and fometimes on the convex furface of large gourds or 
pumpkins. From this circumftance, fome of the Jefuits have 
inferred, that fuch charts muft have been more corre£t than 
thofe on flat furfaces. If, indeed, the portion of the convex 
furface, employed for the purpofe, was the fegment of a fphere, 
and occupied a fpace having a comparative relation to that 
part of the furface of the earth failed over, the inference might 
be allowable ; but this would be to fuppofe a degree of know- 
Icfdge to which, it does not appear, the Chinefe had at any time 
attained, it being among* them, in every period of their hiftory, 
an univerfally received opinion, that the earth is a fquare, and 
that the kingdom of China is placed in the very center of its 
flat furface. 

The prefent fyftem of Chinefe navigation is to keep as near 
the fhore as poflTible ; and never to lofe fight of land, unlefs 
in voyages that abfolutely require it ; fuch as to Japan, Batavia, 
and Cochin-China. Knowing the bearing, or diredlion of the 
port intended to be made, let the wind be fair or foul, they 
endeavour, as nearly, as poffible, to keep the head of the fhip 
always pointing towards the port by means of the compafs. 
This inftruinent, as ufed in China, has every appearance of 
originality. The natives know nothing, from hiftory or tra- 
dition, of its firft introdudion or difeovery j and the ufe of the 
magnet, for indicating the poles of the earth, can be traced, 
from their records, to a period of time when the greateft part 
of Europe was in a ftate of barbarifin. It has been conjedured, 
indeed, thatjthe ufe of the magnetic needle, in Europe, was 
firft brought from China by the famous Jraveller Mario Pol6 
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the Venetian. Its appearance immediately after his death, Or, 
according to fome, while he was yet living, but at all events, in 
his own country, renders fuch a conjecture extremely probable. 
The embaflies in which Jie was employed by Kublai-Khan, and 
the long voyages he performed by fea, could fcarcely have been 
practicable without the aid of the compafs. Be this as it may,*the 
Chinefc were, without doubt, well acquainted with this inftru- 
mcnt long before the thirteenth century. It is recorded in their 
beft authenticated annals merely as a faft, and not as any ex- 
traordinary circumftance, that the Emperor Chung-ko prefented 
an embaflador of Cochin-China, who had loft his way in coming 
by fea, with a Ting-nan-tchin “ a needle pointing out the fouth,” 
the name which it ftill retains. Even this idea of the feat of 
magnetic influence, together with the conflruCIion of the com- 
pafs-box, the divifion of the card into eight principal points, and 
each of thefe again fubdivided into three, the manner of fuf- 
pending the needle, and its diminutive fize, feldom exceeding 
in length three quarters of an inch, are all of them ftrong 
prefumptions of its being an original, and not a borrowed 
invention. • 

By fome, indeed, it has been conjeClured, that the Scythians, 
in the northern regions of Afia, were acquainted with the 
polarity of the magnet, in ages antecedent to all hlftory, and that 
the virtue of this foffil was intended to be meant by the flying 
arrow, prefented to Abarls by Apollo, about the time of the 
Trojan war, with the help of which he could tranfport him- 
felf wherever he pleafed. The abundance of iron ores, and 
perhaps of native iron, in every part of Tartary, and the very 
• ' 3 ^ early 
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early period of time in which the natives were acquainted witli 
the procefs of fmelting thefe ores, render the idea not iihpro- 
bable, of the northern nations of Europe, and Afia, (or the Scy- 
thians,) being firft acquainted with the i>olarity of the magnet. 

Ytt even with the afliftance of the compafs, it is 
furprizing how the clumfy and ill-con{lru£ted velfels of the 
Chinefe can perform fo long and dangerous a voyage as that to 
Batavia. For, befides being thrown out of their courfe by 
evfery contrary’wind; their whole conftrudlion, and particularly 
the vafl; height of their upper works above the water, feems 
little adapted to oppofe thofe violent tempefts that prevail on 
the China fcas, known, as we have already obferved, by the 
name of Ta-fung. Thefe hurricanes fometimes blow with 
fuch flrength that, according to the aflertion of an experienced 
and intelligent commander of one of the Eaft India Company’s 
fliips, “ Were it poffible to blow ten thoufand trumpets, and 
“ beat as many drutps, on the forecallle of an Indiaman, in the 
“ height of a Ta-fung, neither the found of the one nor the 
“ other would be heard by a perfon on the quarter-deck of the 
“ fame fliip.” In fad, vaft numbers of Chinefe vefl'els are 
loft in thefe heavy gales of wind ; and ten or twelve thoufand 
fubjeds from the port of Canton alone are reckoned to perilb 
annually by Ihipwreck. 

When a Ihip leaves this port on'TIbrelgn voyage, it is con- 
fidered as an equal chance that Ihe will never return ; and when 
the event proves favourable, a general rejoicing takes place 
among the Mends of all thofe who had embarked in the 

. c * ‘ hazardous 
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hazardous enterprize. Some of thefe (hips are not lefs than a 
thoufand tons burden, and contain half that number of fouls, 
befides tlie paflengers that leave their country, in the hope of 
making their fortunes in Batavia and Manilla. A fhip is fel- 
dom the concern of one man. Sometimes forty or fifty, or 
even a hundred different merchants purchafe a vcffel, and 
divide her into as many compartments as there are partners, 
fo that each knows his own particular place in the fhip, which 
he is at liberty to fit up and to fecure as he pleafes. He fhips 
his goods, and accompanies them in ^lerfon, or fends his fon, 
or a near relation, for it rarely happens that they will truft 
each other with property, where no family connexion exifts. 
Each lleeping-place is juft the length and breadth of a man, 
and contains only a fmall mat, fpread on the floor, and a pil- 
low. Behind the compafs is generally placed a fmall temple, 
with an altar, on which is continually kept burning a fpiral 
taper compofed of wax, tallow and fandal-wood duft. Thi-s 
holy flame anfwers a double purpofe ; for while the burning 
of it fulfils an adl of piety, its twelve equal divifions ferve 
to mcafurc the twelve portions of time, which make up a 
complete day. It fhould feem that the fuperftitious notions 
inculcated in the people have led them to fuppofe, that fomc 
particular influence refides in the compafs ; for, on every ap- 
pearance of a change in the weather, they burn incenfe before 
the magnetic needle. 

The Ioffes occafioned among the fhips that were employed 
to tranfport the taxes paid in Hnd from the ports of the 
fouthern and middle provinces to the northern 6ttpital, were fo 
‘ ' * . great. 
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great, at the time of the Tartar Conqueft, in the thirteenth 
century, that the fucceffors of Gengis-Khan were induced to 
open a dired communication between the two extremes of the 
empire, by means of the rivers and canals ; an undertaking 
that reflects the higheft credit on the Mongul Tartars, and 
which cannot fail to be regarded with admiration, as long as it 
{hall continue to exift. The Chinefe, however, fay, that the 
Tartars only repaired the old works that were fallen into 
decay. 

t 

• 

Six centuries previous to this period, or about the I'eventh 
century of the Chriftian aera, the Chinefe merchants’, according 
to the opinion of the learned and ingenious Mr. de Guignes, 
carried on a trade to the weft coaft of North America. That, 
at this time, the promontory of Kamikatka was known to 
them under the name of Ta^Shatty many of their books of 
travels fufUciently teftify ; but their journies thither were gene- 
rally made by land. One of the miflionaries afTured me that, 
in a colledion of travels to Kamikatka, by various Chinefe, 
the names of* the feveral Tartar tribes, their manners, cuftoms, 
and charaders, the geographical deferiptions of lakes, rivers, 
and mountains, were too clearly and diftindly noted to be mlf- 
taken. It is, however, extremely probable that, as furs and 
peltry were always in great demand, they might alfo have forae 
communication with the faid promontory from the ifles of 
Jeffo, to which they were known to trade with their (hipping ; 
and which .arc only a very Ihort diftance from it. Mr. dc 
Guignes, in fupport of his opinion, quotes the journal of a 
Bonze, as the priefts of Fo have ufually been called, who 

, C a • failed 
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failed eaftward from Kamfkatka to fuch a diftaace as, in his 
mind, puts it beyond a doubt that the country he arrived at 
was no other than the coaft of California. The Spanilh writers, 
indeed, of the early voyages to this country, make mention of 
various wrecks of Chinefe veflels being found in different parts 
of the wcflcrn coaft of the New Continent ; and they obferve 
that the natives here were, invariably, more civilized than in 
the interior and eaftern parts of America. 

Even thofe on the eaftern coaft of South America have a 
very ftrong refeinblance to the Chinefe in their perfons, though 
not in their temperament and manners. The Viceroy of the 
Brazils retains a dozen of thefe people in his fervice, as rowers 
of his barge, with the ufe of which he one day honoured us, 
to make the tour of the grand harbour of Rio de Janeiro. 
We obferved the Tartar or Chinefe features, particularly the 
eye, ftrongly marked in the countenances of thefe Indians ; the 
copper tinge was rather deeper than the darkeft of the Chinefe ; 
but . their beards being moftly confined to the upper lip and 
the point of the chin, together with their ftrong black hair, 
bore a very near rcfemblance. 

The ifland of Tcho-ka, or Saghalien, in the Tartarian fea, 
oppofitc the mouth of the Amour, has evidently been peopled 
by the Chinefe. When Monfieur la Peroufe vifited this illand, 
he found the inhabitants clothed in blue nankin, and “ the 
“ form of their drefs differed but little from that of the 
“ Chinefe; their pipes were Chinefe, and of Toftanague; they 
“ had long nails ; and they faluted by kneeling and proftration, 

« like 
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like the Chinefe. If,” continues the navigator, “ they have a 
“ common origin with the Tartars and Chinefe their fepa- 
“ ration from thefe nations muft be of very, ancient date, for 
“ they have no refemblance to them in gerfon, and little in man- 
“ ners.” Yet from his own account it appears that both their 
manners and cuftoms have a very clofe refemblance. 

The Chinefe at one ^period carried on a very confiderable 
commerce with Buflbra and other fea-ports in the Perfian 
gulph, particularly S'tr^^ near which fomc fmall iflands, as 
well as fevcral remarkable points and headlands of the coaft, 
flill bear Chinefe names. In fome of the voyages it is obferved 
that a Colony of Chinefe had apparently fettled in the kingdom 
of Soflala, the defeendants of whom were, in the time of the 
writers, eafily diftinguilhed from the other natives, by the dif- 
ference of their colour and their features. The early Portu- 
guefe navigators alfo obferve that on the ifland St. Laurence 
or Madagafcar they met with people that refembled the Chi- 
nefe. That the celebrated traveller Marco Polo vifited Mada- 
gafcar in a Cliinefe vclfel there can be little doubt, unlefs indeed, 
like his own countrymen, we chufe rather to rejedl the proba- 
ble parts of his narrative as fabulous, and to believe the miracles 
performed by the Neftorian Chriftians in Armenia as the only 
truths in his book. 

It is impollible not to confider the notices given by this early 
traveller as curious, interefting and valuable j and, as far as 
they regard the empire of China, they bear internal evidence of 
being genertlTy correct. He failed from China in a fleet con- 

• ' . . ’ * filling 
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lifting of fourteen Chips, each carrying Jbi/r maft% and having 
their holds partitioned into feparate chambers, fome containing 
thirteen diftitua compartments. This is the exafl number of 
divifions into whicli a{l the holds of thofe fea-faring veflels 
were partitioned that tranfported the prefents and baggage from 
our own Ihips in the gulph of Pe-tche-lee into the river PeUho i 
and we obferved many hundreds of a ftill larger defcription,.that 
are employed in foreign voyages, all carry marts; fuch vef- 
fels, our failors who are remarkable for metamorphofing foreign 
names, ufually call from Tchuan ^hich fignifies a fliip ; the 

7Jong^too or viceroy of a province is called by them John Tuck. 

Not only tlie form of tiie fliips, but the circiunrtanccs of the 
voyage taken notice of by this ancient navigator (lamp his rela- 
tion with authenticity. The rtrong current between Madagaf- 
car and Zanzebar rendering it next to impofTible for Chips to get 
back to the northward ; the bhek natives on that coart, the 
produdls of the country which he enumerates ; the true deferip- 
tlon of the Gerafte or Camelopardalis, at that time confidcred in 
Europe as a fabulous animal, are fo many and fuch rtrhng evidences 
in favour of his narrative, as to leave little doubt that he either 
was hiinfelf upon the cart coart of Africa, or that he had received 
very correct information from his Chinefe (hipmates concerning 
It. Yet Dotftor Vincent has afferted, in his Periplus of the Ery-^ 
threan Sea that in the time of this Venetian traveller none but 
Arab or Malay veflels navigated the Indian Ocean. With all due 
deference to fuch high authority I cannot forbear obferving that the 

* In the very next page (202) he however corre 6 t 8 himfclf, by obferving that Mtr 
the Chinc(ti>r Malays navigated as far as Madagafcar. ^ . 
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limple relati(^ of Marco Polo bears internal and irrefiftlble evl> 
dence that the fleet of fliips in which he failed were Chinefe, of 
the fame kind to all intents and purpofes as they now are. 
Nor have we any reafon for doubting the authority of the two 


Majiomcdans who vifited China in the ninth century, when 
they tell us that Chinefe ftiips traded to the Perfian gulph at 


that time. In a chart made under the diredlion of the Vene- 


tian traveller and ftill preferved in the church of St. Michael de 
Murano at Venice, the fouthern part of the continent of Africa is 
faid to be diftiiiQly matured down, though this indeed might 
have been inferred after the Cape of Good Hope had been 
doubled by the Portugueze. 


Whether the Prince of Portugal had feen or heard of this 
chart, or confulted the Arabian Geographers, or had read of the 
circumnavigation of Africa in the firft tranflation of Herodotus 
that made its appearance but a few years before the difeovery 
of the fouthern promontory of this continent by Bartholomew 
Diaz ; or whether the voyages were undertaken at that time 
on a generSl plan of difeovery, authors feem not to have 
agreed, but the opinion, I underftand, among the Portugueze is 
that Henry had good grounds for fuppofing that the circumna- 
vigation of Africa was pradticable. 


And whether the Phoenicians did or did not, in the earlieft 
periods of hiftory, double the Cape of Good of Hope there 
is abundant jeafon for fuppofing they were well acquainted with 
the eaft coaft of Africa as far as the Cape of Currents, Nor is it 
probable tkftTthe extent and flourifliing condition of the trade 
‘ • * and 
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and commerce of Tyrus flmulJ have been limited to that part 
of the Indian ocean to the fouthward of the Red Sea, which is 
a more difficult navigation tlian to tl\e northward. That this 
commerce was extenlive we have the authority of the prophet 
Ezekiel, who, in glowing terms, has ])ainted its final deftrudtion, 
and who, it may be remarked, Is fuppofed to have lived at the 
very time the Phoenicians failed round Africa by order of Necho. 
“ Thy riches and thy fairs, thy merchandife, thy mariners and 
“ thy pilots, thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy merchan- 
dize, and all thy men of war that m*e in thee, and In all thy 
“ company which is in the midft of thcc, fliall fall into the 
‘‘ midll: of the fcas in the day of thy ruin.” It is probable there- 
fore that t!ie navigation of the Eallern Seas was known in the 
carlieil periods of hidory, and there feems to be no reafon for 
j'uppoling that tlie Chinefe fhould not have had their fliare in it. 

Without, however, making any enquiry into the proba- 
bility that an ancient intcrcourfe might have fubiifted between 
China and tlie Eall coaft of Africa, either by convention for 
.commercial purpofes, or that Chinefe failors migiit have been 
thrown on that coaft either in Phoenician, or Arabian, or their own 
vcflels, I happened to ohferve in a former publication of “ Travels 
hi Southern ^JricaJ^ as a matter of fadl, “ that the upper lid of 
‘V the eye of a real Hottentot, as in that of a Chinefe, was 
rounded into the lower on the fide next the nofe, and tl^t it 
“ formed not an angle as in the eye of an European-^that 
“ from this circumftance they were known in the cojony of 
the Cape by the name of Chinefe Hottentots^'' Further ob- 
fervations have confirmed me in the very ftrlking degree of re- 
feniblance between them. Their phyfical charaders agree in 

• almoft 
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almoft every piint. • The form of their perfons in the remark* 
able fmallnefs of the joints and the extremities, their lyoices and 
manner of fpeaking, their temper, their colour and features, and 
"particularly that lingular lhaped eye rounded in the corner next 
the j^ofe like the end of an ellipfis, probabfy of Tartar or Scy- 
thian origin, are nearly alike. They alfo agree in the broad root 
of the nofe ; or great dihance between the eyes ; and in the 
oblique pofition of thefe, which, inftead of being horizontal, 
as is generally the cafe in European fubjedts, are depreffed 
towards the nofe. A Hdttentot who attended me in travelling 
over Southern Africa was fo very like a Chinefe fervant I had 
in Canton, both in perfon, features, manners; and tone of voice, 
that almoft always inadvertently I called him by the name of 
the latter. Their hair, it is true, and that only differs. This, 
in a Hottentot, is rather harflr and wiry, than woolly, neither 
long, nor lliort, but twifted in hard curling ringlets rcfembling 
fringe, I poffefs not a fuffeient degree of fkill in phyfiology 
to fay what kind of hair the offspring would have of a Chi- 
nefe man and Mofambique woman ; much lefs can 1 pretend 
to account foi*the origin of the Hottentot tribes, infulated on 
the narrow extremity of a large continent, and differing fo 
remarkably from all their neighbours, or where to look for 
^heir primitive flock unlefs among the Chinefe. 

I am aware it will appear rather Angular to thofe, who may 
have attended to the accounts that generally have been given 
of thefe two people, to meet with a comparifon between the 
moft polilhed and the moft barbarous, the^wifefl and the mod 
ignorant of ^|}^klnd ; and I am therefore the lefs furprized at 
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at an obfervatlon made by the writers of the Critical Review 
“ that the feetus of the Hottentots may referable the Chinefe, as 
“ the entrails of a pig referable thofe of a mah ; but on this 
“ topic our ingenious-author feems to wander beyond the circle 
“ of his knowledge.” I hope thefe gentlemen will not |'e of- 
fended at my taking this occafion to aflure them that the com- 
parifon was not even then made on loofe grounds, although no 
inference was drawn from it, and that on a clofer examina- 
tion, I am the more convinced of their near refemblance in 
mental as well as phyfical qualities. •'The aptitude of a Hotten- 
tot in acquiring and combining ideas is not lefs than of a Chi- 
nefe, and their powers of imitation are equally great, allowance 
being made for the difference of education ; the one being con- 
tinually from his infancy brought up in a fociety where all the 
arts and conveniencies of life are in common ufc ; the other 
among a miferable race of beings in conftant want even of the 
common neceffaries of life. 

But as affertions and opinions prove nothing, I have annexed 
the portrait of a real Hottentot, drawn from thd life by Mr. S. 
Daniell, in order to compare it with one of a Chinefe, taken alfo 
from the life by Mr. Alexander ; and I have no doubt that a 
clofc comparifon of thefe portraits will convince the reader, a» 
well as the reviewer, that the refemblance I remarked to have 
found was not altogether fanciful. 

Indeed the people that have derived their origin from the 
fame flock with the Chinefe, arc more widely fcattered over 
the Afiatic continent and the oriental iflands tho.'’ is generally 
' . ^ imagined. 
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imagined. All thofe numerous focietics, known under 
the common name of Malays, are unqueftionably dcfcended 
from the ancient inhabitants of Scythia or Tartary; and it may 
p'erhaps be added, that their connexion with the Arabs and 
the^ir converfion to Iflamifm firft infpired, and have now ren- 
dered habitual, that cruel and fanguinary difpofition for which 
they are remarkable ; for it has been oblcrvcd that the natives of 
thofe iflands, to which the baleful influence of this religion has 
not extended, have generally been found a mild and inoffenfivc 
people; as was the cafe with regard to the natives of the 
Tclew iflands when difeovered by Captain Wilfon. 

The perufal of Mr. Maifdcn’s excellent hiftory of Sumatra 
leaves little doubt on my mind that a Chinefe colony at fomc 
early period has fettled on that ifland. 71iis author obferves 
that the eyes of the Sumatrans are little, and of the fame 
kind as thofe of the Chinefe ; that they fuffer their nails to 
grow long ; that they excel in working fillagrec, making gun- 
powder, &c, that they regifter events by making knots on cords ; 
that they count decimally ; write with a ftylc on bamboo ; that 
they have little hair on their bodies and heads, which little, like the 
Chinefe, they extraft. In their language, many words, I perceive, 
are fimilar ; and the correfponding words exprefs the fame idea 
in both languages ; but on etymological comparifons I would be 
underftood to lay little ftrefs, for reafons which will be affigned in 
the fixth chapter. The fimilitude of a religious ceremony is much 
ftronger ground to build upon ; and the coincidence is fuffi- 
ciently remarkable, that the manner pradifed by the Sumatrans 
.^iblcmn oath fhould exadly agree with the fame ce- 
\ H 2 , remony 
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remony which i$ ufed in giving a falemn pledge among the 
common people of China, namely, by wringing off the head of 
a cock. Captain Mackintofh told me that having once occahon' 
to place great confidence in the mafter of a Chinefe veffel, air^” 
doubting left he might 'betray ft, the man felt himfelf confi- 
derably hurt, and faid he would give him fufScient proof that 
he was to be trufted. He immediately procured a cock, and, 
falling down on both knees, wrung off hia head j then hold* 
ing up his hands towards heaven, he made ufe of thele words : 

“ If I a£t otherwife than as I have faid, do thou, o lien, (Hea* 

“ ven) deal with me as I have dealt with this cock I” 

I have fince been informed, from the beft authority, that 
whenever, in the courfe of the concerns of the Britilh Eaft 
India Company with the merchants of China, it may be necef- 
fary to adminifter an oath to a Chinefe, the fame ceremony 
is gone through of wringing off the head of a cock, which is 
by them confidered in a very ferious light, a fort of incantation, 
whofe effects upon their minds are not unlike thofe produced 
by fuppofed magic fpells, once common in our ofi^n country, 
by which the vulgar were perfuaded that the Devil was to be 
made to appear before them. In a Chinefe court of juftice an 
oath' is never adminiftered. In a late affair, where a Chinefe 
wa6 killed by a feaman of a Britilh man of war, and the Cap- 
tain was about to adminifter an oath to two of his people 
whom he produced as evidences in a Chinefe court of juftice, 
the chief judge was fo ihocked, that he ordered the court to 
be inftantly cleared 


The 
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The Cingalfe are unqueftionably of Chinefe origin. Thofe 
who are acquainted with the Chinefe manners and. charadter^ 
will immediately perceiye the very clofe refcmblance, on reading 
IVir. Boyd’s relation of his embalfy to^ the King of Candy. 
Sin quo^ kingdom of Stn^ (from whence Sina, or China,) are 
Chinefe words; the termination is European. So alfo is the 
name of the ifland Chinefe, See-long^ or Sec-lung^ the 

Weftern Dragon, in conformity to an invariable cuftom o£ 
afligning the name of fome animal to every mountain. 

• 

Having no Intention, however, to inveftigate minutely the 
extent of Chinefe navigation and commerce in ancient times, 
but rather to confine my obfervations to their prefent ftate, 
I return from this digreffion, in order to proceed on our 
voyage. 

One of the fmall brigs, attending the expedition, was dif- 
patched without lofs of time to the port of Chii-Sati^ to take 
on hoard the pilots that, agreeable to the order contained in 
the Imperil edidt, were expedled to be found in readinefs to 
embark. In fdme of the paflages, formed by the numerous 
iflands, the .currehfs ran with amazing rapidity, appear- 
ing more like the impetuous torrents of rivers, fwelled 
by rains, than branches of the great ocean. The depth too 
of thiefe ' narrow paflages was fo great as to make It difiRcult, 
dangerous, and frequently impoflible, for fhips to anchor in 
the event of c^lm ; in vvhich'cafe they muft neceflfarily drive 
at the mercy of the ftream. As we approached, In the Cla- 
^i*e*liigh rocky point of the continent called Kee-too^ 

' \ 3 • * which 
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which juts into the tnidft of the clufter of iflands, the wind 
fuddenly failed us ; and the current hurried tts with fuch velo* 
city diredly towards the point, that we expected momentarily 
to be daihed in pieces ; but on coming within twice the length 
of the fhip of the perpendicular precipice, which was fome 
hundred feet high, the eddy fwepi her round three feveral times 
with great rapidity. The Captain would have dropped the 
anchor, but an old Chinefe hiherman, whom we had taken 
on board to. pilot us, made figns that it was too deep, and, at 
the fame time, that there was no dmger, except that of {he 
bowfprit ftriking againft the mountain. The Chinefe veffels 
have no bowfprit. At this moment the lead was thrown, but 
we got no foundings at the depth of one hundred and twenty 
fathoms } yet the yellow mud was brought up from the bottom 
in fuch quantities, that the Nile, at the height of its inunda- 
tions, or the great Yellow River of China, could not be more 
loaded with mud than the fea was in the whirlpool of Kee^too 
point. The current, in the Strait of Faro, fetting diredlly 
upon the rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of Charybdis, 
thofe celebfated objeds of dread to ancient navigators, could not 
poffibly have been more awfully terrific, though perhaps more 
datigerous, than the currents and the eddies that boiled tumul- 
tuoufly round this promontory of the Chinefe continent, where, 

Whcii Ude iiifhe* frotti htfr rumbling caves 
** The rough rock toaifi ; tutnultiioue boil the wavefr ; 

** They tofsi they foanif a wild confufion raife^ 

Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze.” 

<1 

Ute fecond whirl removed us to a confiderable diftance from 
the point, and, after the third, we were fwcpt^J^lpi^yalMg 
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.m a fbootb unilorm current. Our interpreter, a Chinerp 
prieft, who had been educated in the college de propaganda fide 
at Naples, was not quite fo compofed as his countryman the 
pilot. The poor fellow, indeed,, had nearly been thrown 
overboard by the boom of the roainfail*, in the firft, which was 
the moft rapid, whirl of the fhip •, the iame Now liriking a 
failor toflTed his hat overboard ; and it afforded ibme amufe- 
ment, in our fuppofed perilous fituation, to hear the different 
ejaculations of tbefe two perfona on the lame occafion. 
Sanffifiima Maria^ eji nuraculum^ tfi miraculum ! exclaimed the 
prieft, with great eagernels ; whilft the failor, rubbing his head, 
and walking away, with much compofure obferved, that the 
d—nd boom had carried away his fore-top-gallant cap I 

The Chinefe, it feemed, had already been apprized of our 
arrival, for we had not proceeded far before a large veflel bore 
down towards us, and, hailing the brig in their own language, 
defircd we would bring h«r to anchor, and that they would con- 
duct us early the following morning into the harbour of Chu>fan. 
Some of tha officers came on board, were extremely civil, and 
prefented us with a balket of fruit ; but they affeded to know 
nothing of the occafion that had brought us thither. Our old 
filherman took out of the fea, (among thoufands that had 
floated round our veffel) one of thofe animal fubftances which, 
I believe, we vulgarly call fea blubbers (Mollusga medufa 
porpita). It was at leaft a . foot in diameter. Having dreffed it 
for his fupper, and feeing.it wear the inviting appearance of a 
iranfparene colourkfs jelly, I was tempted to tafte it ; but the 

efi'ed 
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efFed produced by , this, or the fruit, or both, was a feverc 
ficknefs, which continued for feyeral days. 

We weighed anchor at day*brealc, and, with a pleafant 
breeze, failed in company with the clumfy-looHng/»«(f, which, 
however, to the furprize of bur feanien, failed quite as well as 
the fmart^lopking Clarencei 

Having anchored before the town, in a fpacious bafon 
formed by feveral iflands, and paid tl» tifual compliment of a 
faiute, a few Mandarines (oflSccrs of government fo named 
by the early Porfugueze from mandar, to command) came on 
board. To every queftion that led to the main pbint'of our 
vifit, thefe people gave us evafive anfwers, afieding the moft 
complete ignorance of every thing relating to the affairs of the 
erabafly. They faid the lyung-ping, ' or military governor of 
the ifland, was then abfent, but that he would return in the 
courfe of the day, and would be happy to fee us on fhore the 
following morning. Ghinefe etiqUettej I fuppofe, required that 
a day fhould elapfe before our reception in form. • 


Accordingly, at an eariy hour in the morning the gentlemen 
of the embalTy, who had been Cent on this bulinefs, went on 
ihore, and were received by the Governor with great polite- 
nefs, and abundant ceremony, in his hall of public audience, 
which, as a building, had little to attrad our notice. The 
ufual minute enquiries being gone through, which, it .feems, 
Ghinefe good«breeding cannot difpenie with, hjch a» the health 


oS his vifitors, of their parents and relations^' and_ particular! 

the 
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the name and age of each perfon, the objed of our vlfit was 
explained to him ; and at the fame time a hope expreifed that 
there would be no delay in getting the pilots on board. The 
old gentleman appeared to be much fufprized at fuch violent 
hafie, and talked of plays, feafts, and entertainments, that he 
meant to give us. Pilots, however^ he faid, were ready to 
take charge of the ftiips, and to carry them along, the coaft to 
the next province, where others would be' found to condud 
them ftill farther. On bqing told that fuch a mode of naviga- 
tion was utterly impradicable for the large Engliih Slips, and 
that fuch pilots would be of no ufe to us, he begged to be 
allowed the remainder of the day to enquire for others. We 
little expefted to have met with any diiliculties with regard to 
pilots, in one of the Left and moft frequented ports in China, 
where, at that time feveral hundred velTels were lying at anchor. 
The remainder of the day was fpent in a vifit to the city of 
Ting-bai -, but the crowd became fo numerous, and the day 
was fo excefllvely hot, that before we had paiTed the length of 
a ftreet, we wqre glad to take refuge in a temple, where the 
priefts very civilly entertained us with tea, fruit, and cakes. 
The officer who attended us advifed us to return in fedan 
chairs, ah offer which we accepted ; but the bearers were 
flopped every moment by the crowd, in order that every one 
might fatisfy his curiofity by thrufling his head in at the win- 
dow, and exclaiming, with a grin, Hung-tnau ! Engli/hmatty 
or, literally, Redpate ! Rather difappointed than gratified, we 
were glad, after a fatiguing day, to throw ourfelvcs into our 
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, When we went on Ihore the following morning, we found 
the; roiUtarjr governor^ attended by a civil magiftrate, by whom, 
after the ufual compliments, we were addrefled, in a long ota- 
tipp, delivered apparently with a great deal of folcmnity, the 
intention of which. was to convince us that, as it had been the 
pra<ftice of the Chinefe, for time immemorial, to navigate from 
port to port, experience had taught them it was the beft. 
Finding, however, that his eloquence could not prevail on his 
hearers to relinquilh their own opinions on the fubjeA, the 
governor and he confulted together for fome time, and at 
length refolved that a general mufter Ihould be made of all the 
perfons in that place, who had at any time vifitcd by fea the 
port of Tien-Jitig. 

A number of foldiers were accordingly difpatched, and foon 
returned, with a fet of the moft mifcrable-looking wretches I 
ever beheld ; who were thruflr into the hall, and dropping on 
their knees, were examined in that attitude, as to their qualili* 
cations. Some, it appeared, had been at the port of 
but were no feamen ; others followed the profellion, but had 
never been at that port ; and feveral were hauled in, who had 
never fet a foot on board a veflel of any defeription wl^tfoever. 
In fliort, the greater part of the day Was confumed to no pur- 
pofe; and we were about to conclude that we had a great 
chance of leaving the central and much-frequented harbour of 
Cbu-faHt without being able to procure a Angle pilot, when 
two men were brought in, who feemed to anfw^r the purpofe 
better than any which had yet been examined. It appeared, 
however, that they had quitted the fea for 

being 



being comfortably fettled in trade, had 'nb defire to engage in 
the prefent fervice; ' on the contrary, they begged on their 
knees that they might be excufed from fuch an undertaking, 
't’heir fupplications were of no avail. The Emperor’s orders 
muft be obeyed. In vain did they plead the ruiti Of Ihcir 
bufinefs by their abfence, and the diftrefs it would Occafibn to 
their wives, their children, and their families. The Governor 
was inexorable j and they were ordered to be ready to embark 
in the courfe of an hour. 

This arbitrary proceeding of the Governor conveyed no very 
exalted ideas of the juftice or moderation of the government, 
or of the prote.£lion it afforded to the fubjedt. To drag away 
from his family an honefl and indufirious citizen, fettled in 
trade, and to force him into a fervice that muft be ruinous to 
Iris concerns, was an a^ of injuftice and violence that could 
not be tolerated in any other t^n a defpotic government, 
where the fubjed knows no laws but the will of the tyrant. 
But we are yet on a diftanc illand of the Great Empire, remote 
from the fountain of authority; and delegated power, in all 
countries, is but tpo liable to be abufed. Befides, a Chinefe 
might be imprelTcd with fentiments equally unfavourable of our 
government, were he informed of the manner in which im- 
perious neceffity fometimes requires our navy to be manned. ' 

One confideration, however, might with fafety be drawn 
from the occurrences of this day, which was this, that long 
vr>yages are never undertakeq where they can be avoided j but 
*“Viiiafe-the. of the Yellow Seajs carried on from 

• ; \ ,12 • port 
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port to port ; and that the articles of merchandize fo tranf- 
ported mud ncceflarily have many profits upon them, before 
they come to the diftant confumcr; which may, in fome 
degree, account for the high prices many of the produd. of the 
country, as we afterwards found, bore in the capital. In like 
mariner was the inland commerce of Afia conduded by cara- 
vans, proceeding from ftation to ftation, at each of which were 
merchants to buy or exchange commodities with each other, 
thofe at the limits of the journey having no connedlon nor 
communication whatfoever with one another ; which will partly 
explain the ignorance of the Greeks with regard to the Eafterii 
countries, from whence they derived their precious ftoncs, per- 
fumes, and other valuable articles. 


The old Governor was evidently relieved from a load of 
anxiety at his fuccefs ; and the tears and entreaties of the poor 
men ferved only to brighten up liis countenance. From 
civility, or curiofity, or perhaps both, he returned our vifit on 
beard the brig, which had been crowded with the natives from 
morning till night, fince her firft arrival in the hafbour. The 
want of curiofity, which has been fuppofed to form a part of 
the Chinefc charader, was not perceived In this inftance ; but 
it was that fort of curiofity, which appeared rather to be incited 
by the defire of looking narrowly at the perfons of thofe who 
were to have the honour of being prefented to their Great 
Emperor, than for the fake of gratifying the eye or the mind, 
by the acquirement of information or new ideas. The veflel, 
although fo very different from their own, was an objed of 


little notice ; and although eager to get a 
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the paflengcrs, their curiofity was fatisfied in a moment, and 
was generally accompanied with fome vague exclamation, 
in which the words Ta-wha7ig-tee occurred ; and the main 
drift of which feemed to imply, “ is this perfon to appear 
“ before our Great Emperor ?” This was ftill more remarkable 
in the crowd of ‘Ting-hai; nothing fcarcely was there heard 
but the words Ta-wbang-tee and Hung-mauy the Emperor and 
the Englifliman. 

% 

The fquadron had fcaccely got under way, and cleared the 
narrow paflages between the iflands into the Yellow Sea, 
when it was perceived how very little advantage it was likely 
to detivc from the Chine.fe pilots. One of them, in fadf, had 
come on board without his compafs, and it was in vain to 
attempt to make him comprehend ours. The moveable card 
was to him a paradox, as being contrary to the univerfal prac- 
tice with them, of making the needle traverfe the fixed points, 
and not the points deferibed on the card to move (by the needle 
being attached to the card), as in thofe of Europe. The other 
was furnilhed* with a compafs, about the fize of a common 
fnufl-box, being an entire piece of wood, with a circular exca- 
vation in the centre, juft large enough to admit the vibration 
of a very fine fteel needle, not quite an inch in length, which, 
however, might be found fulBciently ufeful, in their fhort 
voyages, by means of a peculiar contrivance for preferving the 
center of gravity, in all pofition.s of the fliip, in coincidence 
nearly with the center of I’ul’pcnfion. Nor is it neceffary, in 
i'o Ihort and fine a needle, to load one end more than the other, 
iTi''J.ask'^:to counterait the dip, or tendency that the magnetic 
• i . ’ needle 
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needle U known tp hayiefirH^pre pr ,lel8», towards the^^horizon 
in different parts of the worl^r-'^The (Chipefe, however, do 
not feem to have adop^d tlwir fmall needle from any know- 
tedge either of the i?aftatioa, or,<tf the incynation of the mag- 
netic needle. Although the needle be invariably ftnall, yet it 
fomctimes happens that the margin of the bpx is extended to 
fuch a 'jize, as tot edntain, from twenty to thirty concentric 
circles, cont^ning various charaders of the language, confti- 
tuting a . compendium of their , aft ronomical (perhaps more 
properly fpeaking) aftrological knowledge. As numbers' of 
fuch compaffes are in the mufeums of Europe, it may not per- 
haps be wholly unacceptable to giyc fome notion of what the fe 
circles of characters contun. 

1. Central circle, or the needle. 

2. 8 myftical characters denoting the firft principles of 
•' matter, faid to be 'in vented hy Fo-Jhee, the founder 

of the monarchy. 

The- names of the 12 hours into which the day is divided. 

4 and 5. Names of the circumpolar ftars. 

'' 61 -' 'Characters of the 24 principal meridians or colures. 

J. - ifho- !i4 fubdi vifions. Qt, feafoos of the year. 

8. Tbe'CharaCters. of the; cycle pf fe years* 

-0. Numerical characters relathtg to the above cycle, 
ip. Charaders denoting the 28 ftgns of the Zodiac, 
iiv Certun aftrpilog^al pharaders. 
it. Eight fcnt«nce8«esplahat.ory. of the 8 myftical characters 
‘ bri the fecoftd'-ciitle.^ 

♦d., A ^crifent amhgeirient: W the Cbinefe cycle. 

14. Characters of the five elements. ' 
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15. Repetition of the chambers on the eighth circle, 

16. Repetition of the eightl^ cirde. * 

. 17, and 18. Charaders of obfcure inythblogjr. 

19. Names of 28 conftellations and {heir places in tha hea- 

vens. • ■ ' 

20. Relates to the fixth and fift^nth circles, 

21. The world divided according to the fidereal inBuences, 

22. Correfponds with the eighth and ftxt^enth^ircIeSf 

,23. Contains the fame as the above with the addition of the 
fourteenth circlA 

24, and 25. Are inexplicable even hy the Chinefe. 

26. An arrangement of certain characters and marks for cal- 
culating lucky, unlucky, and neutral days. 


27, is the fame as the nineteenth, and furrounds the whole *. 

The grcateft depth of the Yellow Sea, in the track of the 
fhips, did not exceed thirty-fix fathoms, and it was frequently 
diminilhed to ten fathoms. The weather, as ufually happens 
in lhallow feas, vii^ais generally hazy. In doubling the 
projecting promoiitOry of the province , of Shan-tUng, the 
land was hidden in- thick, fogs, i And on thefe, fortunately, 
diflipating, it was perceiWd that the whole fquadron was 
within four' miles Of thle thain land, and one of the Ihips clofe 
upon a 'rbcky Ifland. The pilots were as ignorant of our fitua- 

* If any argument were wanting to prove the originality of the nHtgnetie needle ag 
iifed in China» the eircumJUnce of their having ihgrafttd Upon it their moil ancient and 
favourite mythbto^^/thdr dytieg^ hohfteltatfonl;>lenientf^ and| 10 ihort^^an ab^a£i of 
all their aftronomical or aftrological fcience, it q«^;fuil|9ifat to (ptlle t|^t point. Thofe 


who are acquaiti); 54 'with) |t^C^ioere not readily a^t that their long 

fuperflitioni ihould be found ineomn|t<d bh aii inilfutnent of barbarian in* 

vemion^-^ »v>l . 
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tion as the meaneft failor in the fquadron. Proceeding to the 
weftward, a capacious bay was difeovered. One of the pilots, 
after a minute examination of the land, which was now clear, 
afferted that he knew the place very well j that it was the bay 
of Mce-a-taw. The confidence with which he fpoke, and 
the vafl; concourfe of people, crowding down towards the 
fliore, as if expeding our arrival, induced the Commander to 
fleer diredly into the bay : but the depth of water diminifhing 
to five fathoms, and land appearing on every fide, it was thought 
prudent to let go the anchor. Several ^oats from the fhore were 
prefently along-fide ; and we were foon convinced how little we 
had to truft to the knowledge of our pilots, even within fight 
of land. We were informed that the bay was called Kee-fan- 
feti, and that Mee-a~taw was, at lead, fifteen leagues farther to 
the w'cflward. 

The hills along this fouthern coaft of the gulph of Pe-tche-lee 
have a very peculiar charader. They are all of the fame form 
and nearly of the fame fizc, being regular cones with fmooth 
fides as if fafliioned by art, and entirely detached, each ftanding 
on its proper bafe, refembling in their lhapes the fummer caps 
worn by th*e officers of government ; and having, as yet, no 
European names, they were noticed in the journals by the ap- 
pellation of the firfi, fecond, third, &c., mandarin’s bonnets. 

Determining now to avail ourfelves of the advice given by 
the magiftrate of Cbu-Jiaa^ and to navigate from port to port, 
we here procured two new pilots to carry the fhips to Mee^a- 
taw. They "brought us Ihdee'd To this' pface, but, inftead<^ a"* 
• . harbour 
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harbour, we found only a narrow ftrair, with a' rapid tide fel- 
ting through it, and rocky anchoring ground. On the ihore 
of the continent was a city of coniiderable extent, under the walls 
of which next the lea w^ a balbn Or dock, filled with veflels 
whofe capacity might be from ten to one hundred tons. 

The Governor of this city (the name of which we learned to 
be Ten-teboe^/oo) paid his refpeds to the embafiador on board 
the Lion, and obfetved in the courfe of converfatioii that his 
orders from court were td render all the fervice in his power to 
the embafly, and to provide proper means of conveyance, either 
by land or by fea. He feemed to be about the age of five and 
thirty, a man of frank and eafy manners, courteous, intelligent, 
and inquifitive. He flood higher in the opinion of all of us 
than any we had yet feen. The following morning he fent off 
what he was pleafed to call a trifling refrelhment, which ■ con- 
fided of four bullocks, eight iheep, eight goats, five facks of 
fine white rice, five lacks of red rice, two hundred pounds of 
flour, and feveral balkets of fruit and vegetables. 

We have always been taught to believe that the Chioefe con- 
fider us as barbarians ; but we have hitherto no reafon to fay 
that they treated us as fuch. At idl events it was obtrious that 
the expedled arrival of the Britifh embaflTy had made no flight 
imprefllon on the court of Pekin. 

Here wo once more ventured on another pilot to carry the 
fliips acrofs thegulph oi Pe-tche-ke xo Tten-fing. He was an 
old men of 70 years, and feemed to poflefs a perfeA knowledge 

. K ’ 
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of all the bays and harbours in the gulph. He dKW on paper 
the fketch of a port on the weftern coaft to which he undertook 
to carry the fliips. Fortunately, however, for us, it was con- 
fidered more fafe to fend the fmall brigs a-head to found, than 
to place- any confidence in men who had already fo often de- 
ceived us. They had fcarcely departed before the fignal of 
danger was made j; a new courfe was fteered for the night, and 
early the following morning, the fame fignal was repeated. 
No land w’as now in fight, yet the wfter had {hallowed to .fix 
fathoms j it was therefore deemed prudent to come to an an- 
chor. It was a very unufual fituation for fuch large fhips to 
ride thus at anchor in the middle of a ftrange fca, and out of 
fight of land, yet liable, in cafe of blowing weather, to ftrike 
againfi: the bottom. 

The commanders of the fliips were exafperated againft the 
pilots, and thefe on their part were almoft petrified with fear. 
The poor creatures had done their beft, but they poflelTed nci- 
tlier {kill nor judgment, or, perhaps, it may be giore charitable 
to fuppofe that they were confufed by the novelty of their fitu- 
ation. It was in vain to t^ndeavour to make them comprehend 
the difference in the draught of water between their own 
Ihips and ours, which, in the latter, was as many fathoms as 
Feet in the former, although they were palpably {hewn, by a 
piece of rope, the depth that was required. 

As it was evidently impra£licable to proceed &rther with 
our own {hips towards the land, which was now.frora^^^elve 
40 fifteen miles diftant, and fo very low as not to be vifible 

from 
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the deck, one of the tenders was difpatched to the mouth of 
the Pei~h» or white liver to report our arrival. Here two 
officers from the court had already embarked to wait on the 
Embaflador, carrying with them a prefent of refreihments, con- 
lifting of bullocks, hogs, Iheep, poultry,’ wine, fruit, and vege- 
tables, in fuch quantities, as to be more than fufficietit for a 
a week’s confumption of the whole fquadron, amounting nearly 
to fix hundred men. It confifted in twenty fmall bullocks, 
one hundred hogs, one hundred ffieep, one thoufand fowls, 
three thoufand pumpkms, as many melons, apples, pears, 
plumba^ apricots, and other ffuits, with an abundance of culi' 
nary vegetables. The wine was contained in large earthen 
jars whofe covers were clofely luted. Nunabers of the hogs 
and the fowls had been bruifed to death on the paftage, which 
were thrown overboard from the Lion with difdain, but the 
Chinefc eagerly picked them up, wallted them clean and laid 
them in fait. 

The number of veflels they had difpatched to take on Ihorc 
the prefent8*and the baggage was between thirty and fotty, 
the capacity of each not being lefs, and many of them more, 
than two hundred tons ; fo imperfect; a judgment had thcfe 
people formed of the quantity of articles to be tranlhi|^>ed. 
Thcle were the velTels whofe holds were divided into thirteen 
diftin£t compartments, leparated by partitions of two inch 
plank, the feams of which were caulked with a preparation 
of fine lime made from Ihells, and fibres of bamboo, in order 
to render them water-tight. Their fai^s, cables, rigging and 

- K 2 cordage 
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cordage were all made of bamboo ; and neither ipitch nor tar' 
was ufed <00 thefe or any part of the wood«work. 

• We detained abbut fiftceh of thefe veffels to take on (bore 
the Embaflador’s fuite, the ^rcfents for the Emperor, and the 
baggage* after which the Britilh {hips rettiVned to Cbu-fan 
without the affiftance of i the Chinefe pilots, whbfe (kill in 
navigation was held veiy cheap, by the lowed Teamen on 
board. 

* 

’ • 

On entering the Pei-bo we obferved a number of bufldings 
erefted on the right bank, with roofs of matting, but decorated 
in the mod fantadical manner, with different coloured ribbands 
and variegated dlks ; and about three hundred foldiers in their 
uniforms (which appeared to our eye not much adapted to 
military purpofes) were drawn out, with a band of mudc, 
near a temporary landing-place condru'ded of wood ; all of 
which we underdood had been hadily prepared for the recep- 
tion of the Embaflador ; but as his Eiacellency was defirous of 
reaching the capital without delay, he declined going on fliore, 
preferring to dep into the accommodation yachts at once, that 
were ready to receive him, a little higher up the river, the mo- 
ment that the prefents diould be tranihipped into the river- 
craft. The officers who were deputed to condud^ him to the 
capital obferved, that fo much hade was not at all neceffary, as 
the Emperor^ birth-day was yet didant j thefe people having 
no other idea of an embaffy, as it Teemed, than that of its being 
a mere compliment to their Sovereign. The yellow Hags dif- 
' • ' ' played 
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played at the maft-heads of the river fleet, Udea ' w^h ■the' 
prefents, and confiftiag of feventeen fail^ gave, iadeed, a more 
extended meaning of fuch a miflion. Thefe flags, in broad 
black charaders, bore the followii^ iofcription ; Englj/b 
Embajfador carrying Tribute to the Emperor cf China* 

$ ■ f, f' - . , 1 / ' 

We found the yachts that were deftincdr^fo^conrey iBS) ex- 
ceedingly convenient, more fo indeed than'dny I have 'feen on> 
our canals of England. They are flat bottomed, and draw 
only about fifteen inches of water. Their upper works are 
high, appearing indeed like a floating houfe. They have three 
apartments for the accommodation of palTengers ; the firfl; an 
antichamber for the fervants and baggage ; the middle a com- 
modious fitting and dining room, about fifteen feet fquare ; 
and the third divided into two or three fleeping rooms. Behind 
thefe is the kitchen ; and ftill farther aft, fmall places like dog- 
kennels for the boatmen. Sometimes there is a kind of fecond 
ftory, upon the apartments, divided into little cells, that are juft 
the length and breadth of a man. . A Chinefe failor requires no 
room for luggage, his whole wardrobe being generally on his 
back. In the different operations employed for making the 
yachts proceed, they give no interruption to the palTengers. 
A projetfting gangway on each fide of the velTel, made of broad 
planks, ferves as the paflage from one end to the other. 

The two oflicers that were fent from court, to conduA the Em- 
baflador to the capital, paid a vifit to every yacht, and Ihewed 
the moft earneft defire to pleafe and to make us comfortable. 
Their names were Fan and Chbu^ to which they annexed the title 

of 
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of ^a~gin^ or great man. Van had the rank of Lieuttnant-Generai 
in the army, and Cbou was the Governor of a diftrid in 
Pe- kb e-lie. We obferved in- their manners no indication of 
that ftiff ^nd ceremonious Condud, which cuftom obliges them 
to put on in public. <>it :lhe contrary, they fat down to table 
with usf endeavouring to lehrn the ufe of the knife and fork, 
and made themfelves extremely agreeable ; lamented they were 
not able to hold converfation with us in ouf own language ; 
and on going away, fliook hands with us like Englilhmen. 

Provifions, fruit, and wines {litch as the country aff^ds) 
were Pent on board in fuch prdfufion, that I really believe the 
Chinefe boatmen, in the courfe of the pafl'age up this river, 
were enabled to lay by their winter’s ftock from the furplus. 
In truth, as Sir George Staunton has obferved, the hofpitality, 
attention, and refpe£k we hitherto experienced, were fuch as 
ftrangers meet with only in the Eaftern parts of the world. 

Nothing that could convey the idea of extraordinary wealth 
or comfort among the inhabitants, or of extraordinary abun- 
dance and fertility in the country, (unlefs in the copious fup- 
plies of our provifions) had yet occurred, either at Cbti-fan 
or in the firft three days’ fail up the Pei-ho towards the capital. 
The land on both fides was low and flat, and inftead of hedge- 
rows, trenches were dug to mark the boundaries of property. 
A fmall proportion only was under cultivation. The greater 
pjut appeared to be four fwampy ground, covered with coarfe 
grals, with ruflys, and the common reed. There were few 
trOes, except near the villages, which were of mean appearance, 

I the 
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the houfes generally confifting of mud walls, one ftory in 
height, and thatched with ftraw or ruflies. Here and there a 
fditary cottage intervened, but nothing that bore any refem- 
blance to the rehdence of ja. gentletdaoj-or that could even be 
called a comfortable farm-houfe. Apid although 'villages were 
numerous, no aflimblage of houfes were perceived, mat pro- 
perly could' be claiTed under the name of a town, except that 
oi See-koo, near the mouth of the river, and Ta-koo^ a few 
miles higher, until we proceeded to the diilance of about ninety 
miles, when we entered 1 the fuburbs of the large city of Tien~ 
Jing^ ftretching, like London on the Thames, for feveral miles 
along each bank of the river Pei~bo. But neither the buildings 
nor the river would bear any compariibn, even with thofe parts 
about RedrifFe and Wapping.- Every thing, in fa^, that we had 
hitherto feen wore an air of poverty and meannefs. After a long 
confinement on board a ihip, to thofe at lead who are not accuf- 
tomed to it, almoft any country appears to poffefe the charms 
of a Paradife ; yet oh our firft landing in this celebrated empire 
to the prefent place, which is no great diftance from the capi- 
tal, I am peitfuaded, that every individual of the embafly felt 
himfelf rather difappointed in the expe£iations he had formed. 
If any thing excited admiration, it was the vaft multitudes of 
people that, from our firft arrival, had daily Hocked down to the 
banks of the river, of both fexes and of all ages. Their gene- 
ral appearance, however, was not fuch as to indicate any ex- 
traordinary degree of happinefs or comfort. The heft drefied 
men wore a fort of velvet cap on their heads ; a Ihort jacket, 
buttoned clofe round the neck, and folded acrofs the breaft, the 
fleeves remarkably widej the materials cotton cloth, black, 

blue. 
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blue, or brown filk, or European camblet ; they wore quilted 
petticoats, and black fattin boots. TTie common people were 
dreffed in large ftraw hats, blue or black cotton frocks, wide 
cotton trowfers, and thick clumfy fhoes, fometimes made of ftraw. 
Some had coarfe ftocli||<B of cotton cloth ; the legs of others 
were nIRced. A finglc pair of drawers conftituted indeed the 
whole clothing of a great portion of the crowd. 


Never were poor women fitted out in a ftyle fo difadvan- 
tageous for fetting off their charms ns thofe who made theit 
appearance on the banks of ; and we afterwards 

found that the drefs of thefe, with fome flight variations, 
was the common mode of the country. Bunches of large 
artificial flowers, generally refehibling qflers^ whofe colours 
were red, blue, or yellow, were ftuck in^ their jet-black hair, 
which, without any pretenfions to tafte or freedom, was 
ferewed up clofe behind, and folded into a ridge or knot acrofs 
the crown of the head, not very unlike (except in the want of 
tafte) to the prefent mode in which the young ladies of Eng- 
land braid their locks. Two bodkins of filver, Brafs, or iron, 
were confpicuoufly placed behind the head, in the form of an 
oblique crofs, which is the common mode of Malay women. 
Their faces arid necks were daubed with white paint, the eye- 
brows blackened, and on the center of the lower lip, and at 
the point of the chin, were two fpots, about -the fize of a fmall 
wafer, of a deep Vermillion colour. A blue cotton frock, like 
that of the men, reaching in fome to the middle of the thigh, 
in others to the knee, was almoft univerfal. A pair of wide 
trowfers, of different colours, but commonly either red, green. 


or 
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or yellow, extended a little below the calf of the leg, where they 
were drawn clofe, in order the better to difplay an ankle and a 
foot, which for fingularity at leaft, may challenge the whole 
world. This diftorted and difproportionate member confifts 
of a foot that has been cramped in its growth, to the length of 
four or five inches, and an ankle that is generally fwolleff in the 
fame proportion that the foot is diminilhed. The little Ihoe is 
as fine as tinfel and tawdry can make it, and the ankle is band- 
aged round with party-coloured clothes, ornamented with 
fringe and taffels ; and fl^ch a leg and foot, thus dreffed out, 
are confidered in China as fuperlatively beautiful. 

The conflant pain and uneafinefsthat female children muft ne- 
cefTarily fuffer, in the ad of comprefling, by means of bandages, 
the toes under the foie of the foot, and retaining them in that 
pofition until they literally grow into and become a part of it ; 
and by forcing the heel forward, until it is entirely obliterated, 
make it the more wonderful how a cuftom, fo unnatural and 
inhuman, fhould have continued for fo many ages, at leaft 
fuch is the opinion, that its origin is entirely unknown, or ex- 
plained by fuch fabulous abfurdities as are too ridiculous to 
aflign for its adoption. 

Few favage tribes arc without the unnatural cuftom of 
maiming or lopping off feme part of the human body, as 
boring the lips and the cartiiege of the nofe, drawing or 
colouring the teeth, cutting off a joint from the fingers or toes, 
and otherwife pradifmg, as they muft fuppofe, improvements 
on nature. But on this confideration it would fcarcely be fair 

L • to 
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to conclude, that maiming the feet of the Chinefe ladies 
derived its origin from a period of time when they were yet in 
a favage ftatc, fince we are in the daily habit of obferving the 
mod; civilized and epUghtenedLfocieties ftudying to hnd out 
beauties in defedts,' and creating them where nature had 
inten^d perfection. The Chinefe would no doubt be equally 
furprized at, and confider as egregioufly abfurd, the cuftom 
of circumcilion, as praCtifed by a great portion of Afiatic 
nations; nor have we any reafon to think they would not 
condemn the refinement of docks a0d crops among our horfes 
as an abfurd cuftom, not lefs ridiculous in their eyes, than the 
little feet of their ladies are in ours. If they could not refrain 
from burfting into fits of laughter on examining the greafe and 
powder with which our hair was disfigured ; and if they fome- 
times lamented that fo much oil .and: dour had unneceflarily 
been wafted, we might, perhaps, in the vanity of felf-import- 
ance, affedl to pity their tafte ; but fetting cuftom and preju- 
dice apart, we had certainly no great reafon to defpife and 
ridicule the Chinefe, or indeed any other nation, merely 
becaufe they differ from us in the little points of drefs and 
manners, feeing how very nearly we can match them with 
fimilar follies and abfurdities of our own.. 

The filence of the earlieft travellers into China on fo extraor- 
dinary a cuftom, would almoft warrant a conjeCIure that, 
notwithftanding the pretended ignorance of the Chinefe with 
regard to its origin, both the fafhion and the fentiment of its 
being vulgar for ladies to be feen abroad, were only adopted 
within the period of a few centuries. The Venetian traveller, 

' although 
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although he makes frequent mention of the beauty and 

^drefs of the women, takes no notice of this lingular fa- 

fliion ; and he obferves that on the lake of Hang teboo-foo 

the ladies are accu Homed to ^ake their pleafure with their 

bulhands and their families. The EmhalTadors alfo of Shah 

Rokh, the fon of Tamerlane, who in the yearn ^4^9* 

'Were fent to congratulate the Emperor of China, ftate in 

the narrative of their expedition that, at their public reception, 

there Hood two young virgins, one on each fide of the 

throne, with theif faces*^ and, boforas uncovered ; that they 

were furnilhed with paper, , and pencils and took down 

with great attention every word that the Emperor fpoke. 

Thefe Embafladors faw alfo numbers of women in open 

baths near the Yellow river j and, in one city, they remark 

that “ there were mafty taverns, at the doors of which fat a 

“ number of young girls of extraordinary beauty.” Nor do 

the travels of two Mabomedans into China in the ninth 

<» 

century, publilhed by Mr. Renaudot, make any mention of 
the unnatural fmallnefs of the women’s feet ; and &ey are not 
by any means*deficient in their obfervations of the manners and 
cuHoms of this nation, at that time fo very little known to 
the reft of the world. Almoft every thing they have related 
concerning China at this early period is found to be true at 
the prefent day, and as they particularly notice the drefs 
and ornaments worn by the women, one would think they 
would not have omitted a cuftom fo lingular in its kind as that 
of maiming the feet, if it had then been as gomtnon as it 
now is. 


J. 2 
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This monftrous fafliion has generally been attributed to the 
jealoufy of* the men. Admitting this to have been the cafe, 
the Chinefc muft be allowed to be well verfed in the manage- 
ment of the fex, to have ‘ fo far gained the afcendancy over 
them, as to prevail upon them to adopt a falhion, which re- 
quired t voluntary relinquilhment of one of the greateft pleafures 
and bleffings of life, the faculty of locomotion ; and to contrive 
to render this fidhion fo univerfal that any deviation from it 
fhould be confidered as difgraceful. The defire of being 
thought fuperior to the reft of his frilows fometimes, indeed, 
leads a man into ftrange extravagancies. Upon this principle the 
men of learning, as they are pleafed to ftyle themfelves, fufier the 
nails of their little fingers to grow fometimes to the enormous 
length of three inches for the foie purpofe of giving ocular de- 
monftration of the impofiibility of their being employed in any 
fort of manual labour j and upon the fame principle, perhaps, 
the ladies of Qiina may be , induced to continue the cuftom 
of maiming their female infants, in order that their children 
may be diflfnguithed from thofe of the peafantry, who, in moft 
of the provinces, are condemned to fubmit to tHe drudgery of 
the field. 

The interior wrappers of the ladies’ feet are faid to be feldom 
changed, remaining, fometimes, until they can no longer hold 
together; a cuftom that conveys no very favourable idea of 
Chinefe cleanlinefs. This, indeed, forms no part of their cha- 
Tad!er; on the contrary they are what Swift would call a 
frowzy people. The comfort of clean linen, or frequent change 
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of under-garments, is equally unknown to the Sovereign and to 
the peafant. A fort of thin coarfe filk fupplies the place of cot- 
ton or linen next the Ikin, among the upper ranks ; but the 
common people wear a coarfe kind of o|)en cotton cloth. Thcfe 
veftments are more rarely removed for\^e purpofe of wafliing 
than for that of being replaced with hew ones ; and thf confe- 
quence of fuch negleA or economy is, as might naturally be fup- 
pofed, an abundant increafe of thofe vermin to whofe produc- 
tion hlthinefs is found to be moft favourable. The higheil: 
officers of ftate made no hefitation of calling their attendants in 
public to feek in their necks for thofe troublefome animals, 
which, when caught, they very compofedly put between their 
teeth. They carry no pocket handkerchiefs, but generally blow 
their nofes into fmall fquare pieces of paper which fome of 
their attendants bf||f* ready prepared for the purpofe. Many 
are not fo cleanly, but fpit about the rooms, or againft 
the walls like the French, and they wipe their dirty hands in the 
fleeves of their gowns. They fleep at night in the fame clothes 
they wear by day. Their bodies are as feldom waffied as their 
articles of dtefs. They never make ufe of the bath, neither 
warm nor cold. Notwithftanding the vaft number of rivers and 
canals, with which every part of the country is interfeded, I do 
not remember to have feen a fingle groupe of boys bathing. The 
men, in the hotteft day of fummer, make ufe of warm water 
for wafliing the hands and face. They are unacquainted with 
the ufe of foap. We procured, in Pekin, a fort of Barilla with 
which and apricot oil we manufadured a fufficient quantity oP 
this article to wafli our linen, which, however, we were under 
the neceflity of getting done by our own fervants. 


On 
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Ob approaching the town oi'Tien-Jing we obferved a prodigious 
number of large Racks of fait, piled up in facks of matting. The 
quantity thus ftored was found, on rough calculation, to be fuf- 
ficient for the confumption of thirty millions of people, for- a 
whole year. Such a furprifing aggregate of one of the ufeful and 
almoR ^eceflary, articles of life, was a preparative, in foine mea- 
fure, for the vaft multitudes of people which appeared on our 
palling this northern emporium of China. The gabelle, or 
duty on fait, which the government here^as well as elfewhere, 
had found convenient to impofe on pne of the indifpcnfable 
articles of life, partly accounted for fufli an extraordinary accu- 
mulation. The colledlor of the fait duties of Tkn-fing 
held one of the moft lucrative appointments in the gift of the 
crown. 

f 

The crowds of large veflels lying clofe together along the 
fides of the river ; the various kinds of craft pafling and repair- 
ing ; the town and manufadories and warehoufes extending on 
each bank as far as the eye could reach, indicated a fpirit of com- 
merce far beyond any thing we had hitherto mef with. The 
large veflels, the fmall craft, the boats, the fliores, the walls 
furrounding the houfes, the roofs were all covered with fpec- 
tators. Our barges, being retarded in the narrow palTages among 
the Ihipping, were at leaft two hours in reaching the head of the 
town. During the whole time the populace flood in the water, 
/he front rank up to the middle, to get a peep at the flrangers. 
Hitherto among the fpedators . there had generally appeared full 
as many of the fair fex as of the other ; and the elderly dames, iii 
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particular, had been fo curious as to dip their little Rumps into 
the water in order to have a peep into the barges as they glided 
flowly along ; but here, among the whole crowd, not a finglc 
female was vifible. Although the d^ was extremely fultry, 
the thermometer of Fahrenheit being 88* in the fliade, as a mu- 
tual accomodation their heads were all uncovered, and their 
bald pates expofed to the fcorching rays of the fun. It was an 
uncommon fpedlacle||to fee fo many bronze-like heads Ruck as 
clofe together, tier above tier, as Hogarth’s groupe, intended to 
difplay the difference between charader and caricature, but it 
lacked the variety of countenance which this artiR has, in an 
inimitable manner, difplayed in his pidure. 

The deep founding a fort of brazen kettle Rruck with 
a mallet, and ufedMn the barges to dired the motions of the 
trackers on fhore, the kettle-drums and the trumpets in the mi- 
litary band, the fhrill mufic and fqualling recitative in the 
theatre, which was entirely open in front, and facing the river in 
full view of the crowd i the number of temporary booths and 
buildings eitded for the ufe of the viceroy, governor, judges, 
and other officers of government, and gaily decorated with 
ribbands and filkcn Rreamers ; the buzz and merriment of the 
crowd had, altogether, fo Rriking an affinity to the ufual enter- 
tainments of Bartholomew fair, that no extraordinary Rretch of 
the imagination was required to fuppofe.ourfelves for the moment 
to have been tranfported into Smitbfield. We inRantly acquitted 
the Chinefe of any want of curiofity. The arrival of Elfi Bey in 
London drew not half the crowd ; and yet the Chinefe account 
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us much greater barbarians than we pretend to conHder the 
niamelukes. The old viceroy of the province, a Tartar of mild 
and winning manners, had prepared for us a moft magnificent 
entcrtjunmcnt with wine, fruits, and great variety of paftry and 
fweetmeats, together with prefents of tea, filk, and nankins, 
not only to the Embaflador and his fuite, but alfo toothe fer> 
vants, muficians, and foldiers. 

- 4 

The cheerful and good-natured countenances of the multi- 
tude were extremely prepoifefilng ; not Icfs fo their accomodat- 
ing behaviour to one another. There was an innocence and 
fimplicity in their features, that feemed to indicate a happy and 
contented turn of mind. This, however, being a fort of gala 
day, we might, on account of the extraordinary occafion, perhaps 
have viewed them to the beft advantage ; yet the fame cheerful 
and willing mind had conftantly fhewn itfelf on all occafions, 
by all thofe who were employed in the fervice of the embafly. 
On board the yachts conftant mirth and good humour prevailed 
among the feamen. When the weather was calm, the veffels 
were generally pufhed on by means of two large Tculls or oars 
fuming upon pivots that were placed in projeding pieces of 
wood near the boiv of the veflel, and not the ftern, as is the 
praftice of moft other nations. From fix to ten men are re- 
quired to work one of thefe oars, which, inftead of being taken 
out of the water, as in the ad of rowing, are moved backwards 
and forwards under the furface, in a fimilar manner to what in 
England is underftood by fculling. To lighten their labour, 
and affift in keeping time with the ftrokes, the following rude 
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air was generally fung by the mailer, which the whole crew '' 
ufed to join in chorus : 


AIR. 



On many a calm ftW evening, wheit a dead filence reigned 
upon the water,- have we liilened with pleafure to this artlefs 
and unpolilhed air, which was fung, with little alteration 
through the whole fleet. Extraordinary exertions of bodily 
ftrength, depending, in a certain degree, oh the willingnefs of 
the mind, are frequently accompanied with exhilarating excla- 
mations among the moll favage people j hut the Chinefe fong 
could not he confidered in this point of view ; like the excla- 
mations of onr feamen in hauling the ropes, or the oar fong of 
the Hebridians, which, asDpdor Johnfon has obferved, refem- 
bled the proccleufmatick verfe by. which the rowers of Grecian 

M , galleys 
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galleys were animated, the chief objedk of the Chinefe cho*- 
rus feemed to be that of combining chearfulnefs with regu- 
larity. 

** Verfe fwcetens toiI> however rude the found.” 

« . , 

Of their honefty, fobriety, and carefulnefs, we had already re- 
ceived convincing proofs. Of the number of *ckages, 
amounting to more than fix hundred, of various fizes and de- 
feriptions, not a fingle article was millir^nor injured, on their 
arrival at the capital, notwithftandiag they had been moved 
about, and carried by land, and tranlhipped feveral times. Of 
the three ftate-ofiicers, who had been deputed from court to 
attend the embafly, two of them were the moft obliging and 
attentive creatures imaginable. The third, a Tartar, who firft 
made his appearance at Tten-fing^ was diftant, pfoud, and im- 
perious. The Chinefe indeed were invariably more affable 
than the Tartars. In Ihort, had we returned to Europe, with- 
out proceeding farther in the country than 'Tien-ftng^ a moft 
lively impreflion would always have remained on my mind in 
favour of the Chinefe. But a variety of incidejits that after- 
wards occurred, and a more intimate acquaintance with their 
manners and habits, produced a woeful change of fentiment in 
this refpefl. Of fuch incidents, as may tend to illuftrate the 
moral charader of this extraordinary people, I fhall relate a few 
that were the moft ftriking, in taking a general view of their 
Hate of fociety, to which, and to the nature of the executive 
government, all their moral adions may be referred : and by 
the influence of which, the natural bent of their charader evi- 
dently has undergone a complete change. 

Leaving 
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Leaving Tien-Jing on the nth of Auguft, we found the 
river confiderably contrafted in its dimenfions, and the ftrcam 
more powerful. The furface of the country, in fadt, began to 
aflume a lefs uniform appearance, being now partly broken 
into hill and dale 5 biit nothing approaching to a mountain was 
yet vilTBle in any diredion. It was ftill however fcantily 
wooded, few treesappearing except large willows on the banks, 
and knots of elms, 4(1 firs, before the houfes of men In office, 
and the temples, both of which' were generally found at the 
head of each village. More grain was here cultivated than on 
the plains near the mouth of the river. Two fpecies of millet, 
the panicum crus galli, and the italicutn^ and two of a larger 
grain, the bolcus forghum, and the faccbaratus, were the moft 
abundant. We obferved alfo a few' patches of buck-wheat, 
and different forts of kidney-beans ; but neither common wheat, 
barley, nor oats. A fpecies of nettle, the urtica nivea was alfo 
fown in fejuare patches, for the purpofe of converting its fibres 
into thread, of which they manufadure a kind of cloth. We 
faw no gardens nor pfSafure-grounds, but confiderable trads of 
pafture or meadow-land intervened between the villages, on 
which however were few cattle, and thofe few remarkably 
fmall. Thofe we procured for the ufe of the ffiips along the 
coaft of the gulph of Pe-tcbe-lecy feldom exceeded the weight of 
two hundred pounds. The few ffieep we faw were of the 
broad-tailed fpecies. The cottages of the peafantry were very 
mean, without any appearance of comfort, and thinly fcat- 
tered ; feldom Handing alone, but generally colleded into fmall 
villages. 
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If, however, cities, towns, villages, and farm-houfes, were 
lefs abundant fo near the capital, than from the relations of 
travellers we had expeded to find vthem, the multitudes of 
inhabitants whofe conftant dwelling was on the water, amply 
made up the apparent deficiency on (hore.‘ We pafled, in one 
day, upon this river, more than fix hundred large ’ veflels, 
having each a range of ten or twelve diftind apartments built 
upon the deck, and each apartment con^||jined a whole family. 
The number of perfons in one'of thefe^veflels, we reckoned, on ' 
an average, to be about fifty, and we*adually counted above 
one thoufand veflels of this defeription, that were floating on that 
part of the river, between ' and Tong-teboo, The dif- 

ferent kinds of craft, befides thefe, that were perpetually pafling 
and re-pafllng, or lying chained to the banks of the river, all 
of which were crowded with men, women, and children, con- 
tained full as many as the large vcflTels above mentioned ; fo 
that, in the diftance of ninety miles, on this fmall brancli 
of a river, there were floating on the water hot fewer than one 
hundred thoufand fouls. ^ 

Among the different cargoes of cotton wool, copper-money, 
rice, filk, fait, tea, and other commodities for the fupply of the 
capital, w^e obferved an article of commerce, in feveral of the 
large open craft, that puzzled us not a little to find out for 
what it was intended. It confiftcd of dry brown cakes, not 
much larger but thicker than thofe we call crumpets. A clofe 
examination, however, foon difeovered the nature of their 
compofition, which, it feemed, was a mixture of every kind of 
filth and excrementitious fubftances, moulded into their prefent 
(hape, and dried in the fun. In tljis form they are carried to 
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the capital as articles of merchandize, where they meet with a 
ready market from the gardeners in the vicinity ; who, after 
dl(lblving them in urine, uie them for manure. 

Little occurred that was worthy of note, between Ticn-fut^ 
and To?ig--tcboo^ except an inftance in the exercife of arbitrary 
power, not lefs cruel than that of tlie Govcriior of Cbit fan^ 
and ill agreeing witl^the feelings of Engliihmeii. Some of 
our provifions happened one morning to be a little tainted, 
which could not be worldered at, confidering the heat of the 
vreather, the mercury, by Fahrenheit’s fcale, being from 82^ to 
88°. The officers, however, who had been cominillioncJ to 
furnifli the fupply of provifions, were inftantly deprived of their 
rank, and all their fervants feverely bambooed. The Em- 
baflador interceded with Van and Cbou in favour of the de-* 
graded delinquents, was heard with great attention, but per- 
ceived that little indulgence or relaxation from llrid difeipline 
was to be expelled on fuch occafions. 

The whole diftance, from the entrance of the Pet bo to the 
city of Pong-teboo is about one hundred and feventy miles. 
Here we found two buildings, that had been eredted in the 
fpace of two*days, for the temporary purpofe of receiving the 
prefents and baggage ; and they were confirudted of fuch large 
dimenfions, that they were capable of containing at leafi: ten 
times the quantity. The materials were wooden poles and 
mats, and a fence of wooden paling furrounded the whole. 

We took up our lodging in a fpacious temple in the fuhiirbs, 
from whence the priefts were turned out witliom the leaft 
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ceremony, to make room for us, confifting in the whole of one 
hundred perfons nearly. And here it -was fettled we fhould 
remain until every article was landed, and coolies or porters 
procured fufficlent to fairy the whole at once to Pekin, which 
was computed to be about twelve miles to the weftward from 
this place. And although near three thoufand men were 
required for this purpofc, they ’were fupplied the inftant the 
goods were all on iliore ; nor did it nppar that any diiBculty 
would have been found in raifing double that number, as there 
feemed to be ten times the numbe* of idle fpedtators as of 
perfons employed. The plain. between the landing-place and 
the temple was like a fair, and cakes, rice, tea, and fruit upon 
mafles of ice, and many other refreihments were expofed for 
fale, under large fquare umbrellas, that ferved inftcad of booths. 
A nice of water-melon, cooled on ice, was fold for one tcben^ a 
piece of bafe copper coin, of the value of about three-tenths of 
a farthing. Not a Angle woman appeared among the many 
thoufand fpeCtators that were affembled on tlie plain. 
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CHAP. III.* 

Journey through the Capital to a Country Villa of the Em- 
peror. Return to Pekin. The Imperial Palace and Gardens 
of Yuen-min-yuen^and the Parks of Gehol. 

• 

Order of Procejfton from Tong-choo to the CapitaL^Crowd ajfembled on the Occa^ 
fon,-^^ppearance of Pehin nvithout and within the Walls ^•^Some Account of this 
City, ^Proceed to a Country Villa of the Emperor ^•^Inconvemencies of, -^Return to 
Pekin, -^Emboffador proceeds to Tartary, — Author fent to the Palace (/Yucn-min- 
y\xtXi,^Miferable Lodgings of ^Vifit of the Prefident at^ Members of the Mathe- 
matical Tribunal,— ‘Of the Bi/hop of Pekin^ and other st^Gill's Sword-blades.^ 
Hatchett* s Carriages. — Scorpion found in a Caff packed at Birmingham.^m^Portraits 
of Englijb Nobility, — Efchls of Accounts from Tortary on the Officers of State in 
Pekin,— Emperor* r return to the Capital,— In/pePs the Prefenis,— Application 
of the Embajfador for Leave to depart, Short Account of the Palace and Gardens of 
Yuen.mm*yuen, — Lord Macartney* s Defcriptionof theEaJlernand WeJlern Parks 
of Gehol,— And 4}is general Remarks on Chmefe L^ndf cape Gardening. 

HE prefents for the Emperor and our private baggage being 
all landed, the packages repaired, and every article minutely 
noted down by the ofiicers of government, the porters were 
direfted to fix their bamboo bearing poles to each package, that 
no impediment might prevent our fetting out at an early hour 
in the morning. In doing this, as well as in landing the arti- 
cles from the veffels, the Chinefe porters fliewed fuch expedi- 
tion, ftrength, and activity, as could not, I believe, be pa- 
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rallel or procured in fo fliort a . time,, in any other country. 
Every thing here, in fafl:, leetns to be at the inftant command 
'of the ftate ; and the moft laborious talks are undertaken and 
executed with a readinefs, and ,even a chearfulnefs, which one 
could fcarcely expedl: to meet with in fo defpotic a government. 

According to the arrangement, on the 2 t'ft of Auguft, about 
three o’clock in the morning, we were prepared to let out, but 
could fcarcely be faid to be fairly in motHh till five, and before 
we had cleared the city of ‘Tong-tcho^^ it was pad 11$ o’clock. 
From this city to the capital, I may* venture to fay, the road 
never before exhibited fo motley a giOupe. In front marched 
about three thoufand porters, carrying fix hundred packages; 
ibme of which wei^ fo large and heavy, as to require thirty- 
two, bearers : withthefe were mixed a proportionate number of 
inferior officers, each having the charge and fuperintendence of 
a divifion. Next followed eighty-five waggons, and thirty- 
nine hand-carts; each with one wheel, loaded with wine, por- 
ter, and other European provifions, ammunition, and fuch 
heavy articles as were not liable to be broken. Eight light 
field pieces, which were among the-prefents for the Emperor, 
clofed this part of the proceffion. After thefc paraded the 
Tartar legate, and feveral officers from court, with their nume- 
rous attendants ; fome oti horfeback, fomc in chairs, and others 
on foot. Then followed’ the Embaflador’s guard in waggons, 
the fervahts, muficians, and mechanics, alfo in waggons; the 
gentlemen of the fuite on horfeback, the Embaflador, the Mi- 
nifter Plenipotentiary, his fon, and the Interpreter, in four or- 
namented chairs ; the reft of the fuite in finall covered carriages 
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on two wheels, not unlike in appearance to our funeral hearfes, 
but only about half the length ; and laft of all Fan and Cbou^ 
with their attendants, clofed this motley proceflion. 

• 

Though the diftance was only twelve miles, it was thought 
advifeable by our condudors to halt for breakfaft about half-way ; 
for, as heavy bodies move flowly, what with the delay and 
confufion in 6rft getting into order, and the frequent ftoppages 
on. the road, we found it^ was eight o’clock before the whole of 
the cavalcade had reached the half-way houfe. Here we had a 
moft fmnptuous breakfaft of roaft pork and venifon, rice and 
made dilhes, eggs, tea, milk, and a variety of fruits ferved up 
on maft'es of ice. 

The porters and the heavy baggage moved forwards without 
halting ; and having ended our comfortable repaft, we followed 
without lofs of time. We had fcarcely proceeded three miles, 
till we found the fides of the road lined with fpeftators on 
horfeback, on foot, in fmall carriages fimilar to thofe we rode 
in, in carts, waggons, and chairs. In the laft were Ghinefe 
ladies but, having gauze curtains at the fides and front, we 
could fee little of them. Several well-looking women in long 
filken robes, with a great number of children, were in the fmall 
carriages. Thefe we underftood to be Tartars. A file of fol- 
diers now moved along with the procefllon on each fide of the 
road, armed with whips, which they continually exercifed in 
order to keep off the crowd that increafed as we approached 
the capital, and, at length, was fo great as to obftrud the road. 
We obferved, however, that though the foldiers were very 
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adive and noify in brandlfliing their whips, they only llriick 
them againft the ground, and never let them fall upon the 
people. Indeed a Chinefc crowd is not fo tumultuous and un- 
ruly as it generally is elfewhcre. 

The exceffive heat of the weatlier, the diiftinefs of the road, 
the clofenefs of the carriages, and the flow manner in which 
we moved along, would have made this Ihort journey almoft 
infupportable, but from the novelty of the feene, the fmilcs, 
the grins, the geftures of the multitHide, and above all, the 
momentary expedation of entering the greateft city on the fur- 
face of the globe. Thofe alfo who had been fo unlucky as to 
make choice of the little covered carriages, found thernfelves 
extremely uncomfortable, notwithftanding they are the heft, the 
mod eafy and genteel fort of carriage that the country afibrds. 
Being fixed on the wheels without fprings, and having no feats 
in the infide, they are to an European, who mud fit on his 
haunches in the bottom, the moft uneafy vehicles that can he 
imagined. Father Semedo, one of the carliefl: miflioiiaries to 
China, aflTerts, that coaches were anciently in common ufc iu 
this country, and that they were laid down on account of the 
great convenience and little expence of fedan chairs. The 
coaches alluded to by the reverend father were, in all probabi- 
lity, the little carts above mentioned, for not the veftige of any 
thing better is to be found among them ; not the leafl; appear- 
ance of any thing like a fpring carriage. It is more probable 
that palanquins and chairs have been in common ufe here and 
in India, from the carliefl: period of their hiftories. The lexica 
of the Romans is fuppofed to have been brought to Rome 
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In the time of the Republic from fome of the eaftern na- 
tions. 

The great road to the capital lay acrofs an open country, 
fandy and ill cultivated, and the few’ houfes on each fide 
were of mean appearance, generally built with mud, or half 
burnt bricks, to the very gates of Pekin. The middle 
part of the road, for the width of eighteen or twenty feet, 
was paved with ftoncs of granite from fix to fixteen feet 
in length and broad in jiroportion. Every one of thefc enor- 
mous Hag Hones muft have been brought at leaft fixty miles, 
the ncarell mountains where quarries 5f granite are found being 
thofe that divide China from Mantchoo Tartary, near the great 
wall, 

A temple on the right of the road and a bridge of white 
marble having the balluftrade ornamented with figures, meant 
to reprefent lions and other animals cut out of the fame mate- 
rial, were the only ohjedts that attraded any notice, until the 
walls and the lofty gates of the capital appeared in view. None 
of the buildings within, on this fide of the city, overtopped 
the walls, though thefc did not appear to exceed twenty-five 
or at moft thirty feet in height ; they were flanked with fquare 
towers, and furrounded by a moat or ditch. Thefc towers pro- 
jeded about forty feet from the line of the wall, and were placed 
at regular intervals of about feventy yards, being confidered as 
bow-fliot diflance from each other. Each had a fmall guard- 
houfe upon its fummit. The thicknefs of the bafe of the wall 
was about twenty-five feet, and the width acrofs the top within 
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the pAF^^ twelve feet ; fo that the fides of ,the wall ba^e a 
very confiderable Hope, much more however within titan with- 
out. The middle part was compofed of the earth that had been 
dug out of the ditch ) and was kept together bf two retaining 
walls, part of which ^re of brick and part of ftone. The 
famous barrier on the borders of Tartary, and the ramparts of 
all the cities in the countary, - are built in the fame manner. 

No cannon were mounted on the walls nor on the badions; but 
in the high building which furmounted the gate, and which was 
fereral ftoria one above the> other, the port-holes were clofed 
with red doors, on the oTitfide of which were painted the re- 
. prefentations of cannon, not unlike at a didance the lham ports 
in a (hip of w^. , iThCygates of a Chinefe city are generally 
double, and placed in the flanks of a fquare or femicircular baf- 
tioo. The %d opens into.a large fpace, funounded with build- 
ings, which 4t# tq)propristed entirejy for military ufes, being 
the dep6t pf provifions and arntpunition, //ace iTarmes, and 
barradu. Out,of this., place, in one of the flanks, the fecood 
gate, having a fimilsp; high building erefted over*ft as the firft, 
opens into the city. , 

The fird appeaipoqt; of this celebrated capital Is hot much cal- 
eulated to rmfq high,expe<^atk:>ps, nor does it in the lead im- 
mo^e iptiipate acquaintonee. In approaching an 
Et^opcapeity it generally . (i^enfi that a great variety of ob- 
je&s ^catch the eye, as the towers and fpires of churches, domes, 
obelWks, and other buildings for public purpofes towering above 
the red ; aad the mind bamufed ip conjeduriDg the form and 
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magniRide of thek feveiral conftrudionsi and the ufes to which 
they may be applied. In'Pekin ndt even a chimney is feen rif- 
ing above the roofs of the houies which, «bdbig all nearly of 
the fame height, and the ftreiets kid out jn ftraight lines, ;have 
the appearailce and the regularity of a lavge encampment. ,> :The 
roofs would only require to be painted whiter indead of being 
red, green, or blue, to make the refemblancc complete. . Few 
houfes exceed the height of one ftory, and none but the great 
{hops have either windows or openings . in the wall in frdnt, 
but mod of them have fort of terrace, with a railed balcony 
or parapet wall in front, on which’ are: placed pots of flowers, 
or ihrubs, or dunted trees.. . ! / , 


This city is an oblong fquare, the otitwtU^ boundary of iirhich 
is forty /<?<?/, each Ae being fix hundred ykrds, fo that the in- 
clofing wail is near fourteen Englilh miles, and the area about 
twelve fquare miles, independent of thc' exteftfive fuburbs at 
every gate. . In the fouth wall are three gates, atidm each of the 
other fides two, from whence it is fometimes called city vittb 
nine gates \ bdt its ufual name \% Pe-^ebihg^ or the Northern 
Court. The middle gate, on the fouth fide, opens into the Im> 
perial city, which is a fpace of ground within, the general in- 
clofure, in the fhape of a parallelogram, about ilinilbihlerigth 
from north to fouth, and three-^fourths of a mik frb^ ead 
to wed. A wall built of large red poUdied ' bricks, and 
twenty feet high, covered withta roof Of tiles printed yellow 
and varniihed, furrounds this Ipace^ ihf Which are contained 
not only the imperial palace and gardens, but alfo all the tri- 
bunals, or public offices of government, lodgings for the mi«- 
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nifters, tbe eunuchs, artificers, and tradefmen belonging to the 
court. A great variety of furfacc, as well as of different ob- 
jeds, appear within this inclofure. A rivulet winding through 
it not only affords a plentiful fupply of water, but adds largely 
to the beauties of the grounds, by being formed into canals and 
bafons, and lakes, which, with the artificial mounts, and rocks, 
and groves, exhibit the happieft imitation of nature. 

Between the other two gates^ in the fouth wall, and .the 
cortefpohding and oppofite ones on Ac north fide of the city, 
run two ftreets perfedly ffraight, each being four Englilh 
miles in length, and about one Hundred and tw'enty feet 
in width. One ftreet alfo of the fame width runs from one 
©fthe eaftern to the oppofite weflern gate, but the other is in- 
terrupted by the north wall of the imperial city, round which 
it is carried, t The crofs ftreets can be confidered only as lanes 
branching from thefe main ftreets at right angles ; are very 
narrow ; but the houfes in them are generally of the fame con- 
ftru€tion as thofe in the great ftreets. The large houfes of the ftate 
officers are in thefe lanes. * 

Although the approach to Pekin afforded little that was inte- 
teftlagi we had no fboner paffed the gate and opened oat the 
broad ftreet, than a very fingnlar and novel appearance was ex- 
hibited. We faw before us a line of buildings on each fide of 
a wide ftreet, confiding entiiibly of Ihops and warehdufes, the 
^rticular goods of which were brought out and difplayed in 
groupes in front of 'the houfes. Before thefe were generally 
etedled large wooden pillars, wliofe tops were much higher 
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than the eves of the houfes, heacing infcriptions ia gilt charac« 
ters, fetting forth the nature of the wares to be fold, and the 
honeft reputation of the feller; and,'|o attraft the more notice, 
they were generally hung with varioits coloured flags and 
flreamers and ribbands from top to bottom, exhibiting the ap« 
pcarance of a line of (hipping drefled, as we fometimes fee 
them, in the colours of all the different nations in Europe.^ The 
(ides of the houfes were not lefs brilliant in the feveral colours 
with which they were painted, conflfting generally (ky blue 
or green mixed with gold*: and what appeared to us (ingular 
enough, the articles for fale Uiat made the greateft (how were 
coiEns for the dead. The mod: fplendid of our coflSn furniture 
would make but a poorflgure if placed' beflde that intended for 
a wealthy Chinefe. Tbefe machines are feldom lefs than three 
inches thick, and twice the bulk of ours. Next to thofe onr 
notice was attracted by the brilliant appearance of the funeral 
biers and the marriage cars, both covered with ornamental 
canopies. 

At the four points where the great ftreets interfe^l: one an- 
other were erefted thofe lingular buildings, fometimes of (lone, 
but generally of wood, which have been called triumphal 
arches, but which; in fatfl, are monuments to the memory of 
thofe who had deferved well of the community, or who had at- 
tained an unufual longevity. They cohfift invariably of a 
large central gateway, with a fi^llef one on each fide, all co- 
vered with narrow roofs ; and, like the hdufes, they are painted, 
vamiUkd, and gilt in the moft fplendid manner. 
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The- multitude of move^le wm-jkliiops of tinkers and bar- 
bers, coblcrs and blackfmiths ; the tents and booths where 
tea and fruit, rice and otiiw eataj^es were expofed for (ale, 
with the wares and merchandize arrayed before the doors, had 
contradled this fpaeious ftreet to a nanowroad in the middle, 
jnft wide enough for twpof ouriittle vehicles to pafs each other. 
The caralcade of officers arid foldiers that preceded the embafly, 
the pfoceffions of qten in office attended by their numerous re- 
tinues, bearing Uitifrellas and fiagsy^ painted lanterns, and a 
Tatiety of ftfange iniignia of their lank and ftation, different 
trains that wene -accOmpattying, with lamentable cries, corpfes 
to their graves, and, with (quailing mulic, brides to their huf. 
bands*, ’the titK^ of rdhooitd&irici laden with coals from Tar- 
tary,- the wheel-bWrows and- haiid-carts ftuffed with vegetables, 
occupied nearly the whole of thie middle fpace in one continued 
line,- leaving very Ikale room-for the cavalcade of the embafly 
to pafit. ^AU'Was in motion. The Tides of the ftreet were tilled 
with animtnenfe concourfe of people, buying and felling and 
bartering their different commodities. The buz and confufed 
noifes of this mixed multitude, proceeding from the loud baw- 
ling of thofewho wore crying jtheir wares, the wrangling of 
others, :witb every now and then a ftrange twanging noife like 
the jarring of a cracked Jew’s harp, the barber’s tignal made by 
his tweezers, the mirth and the laughter that prevailed in every 
groupe, could fcareely be exceeded by the brokers in the Bank 
rotunda, or by tbe.Jews/ai||| old women iTi^Ro/eanfiry-Lane. 
Pedlars wkh their paclai and jugglers, and conjurers, and for- 
tune-tellers, mountebanks ud quackr doctors comediaps and 
muficians, left no fpace unoccupied. The Tartar foldiers, with 
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their whips, kept with difficulty a clear paflagc for the cm- 
bafly to move flowly forwards ; fo flow, indeed, that although 
we entered the eaftern gate at half>paft nine, it was near twelve 
before we arrived at the weftern. 

Although an extraordinary crowd might be expelled to af- 
femble on fuch a particular occafion, on the fame principle of 
curiofity as could not fall to attract a crowd of fpedators in 
London, yet there was a moft remarkable and a ftriking difle- 
renee obfervable between ^ London and a Pekin populace. In 
the former the whole attention and foul of the multitude would 
have been wrapt up in the novel fpedacle ; all would have 
been idlers. In Pekin, the fhew was but an accefTary ; every 
one purfued his budnefs, at the fame time that he gratified his 
curiofity. In fad, it appeared that, on every day throughout 
the whole year, there was the fame noife and buftle and crowd 
in the capital of China. I fcarccly ever pafied the weftern gate, 
which happened twice, or oftener, in the week, that I bad not 
to wait a confiderable tinve before the paflTage was free, particu- 
larly in the morning, notwithftanding the exertions of two or 
three foldiers with their whips to clear the way. The crowd, 
however, was entirely confined to the great ftreets, which are 
the only outlets of the city. In the crofs lanes all was ftill and 
■quiet. 

Women in Pekin were commonly feen among the crowd, or 
walking in the narrow ftreets, or riding on horfeback, which 
they crofted in the fame manner as the men, but they were all 
Tartars. They wore long filken robes, reaching down to their 
leet; their fhoes appeared to be as much above the common fizc, 
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asthofe oftheChinefe are under itj the upper part was generally 
of embroidered fatin, the foie conlified of folds of cloth or pa- 
’ per, about an inch thick; they were fquare in front, and a 
little turned up. The hair fmoothed up on all fides, not very 
different from that of the Chinefe ; and though their faces were 
painted with white lead and Vermillion, it was evident their 
fkins were much fairer than thofe of the former. The Chinefe 
women are more fcrupuloufly confined to the houfe in the ca- 
pital than elfewhere. Young girls were fometimes feen fmofc- 
ing their pipes in the doors of their houfes, but they always 
retired on the approach of men. 

All the ftreets were covered with fand and duft : none had 
the leaf!: pavement. The crofs lanes were generally watered^ 
which did not appear to be the cafe in the main ftreets. A large 
fheet of water, feveral acres in extent, within the northern wall, 
affords to that part of the city, and to the palace an abundant 
fupply of that element, as does alfo a fmall ftream which runs 
along the weftern wall to that neighbourhood. There are be- 
fides abundance of wells ; but the water of fome of thefe is fo 
dreadfully naufeous, that we, who were unaccuftomed to it, 
were under the neceftity of fending to a diftance to obtain fuch 
as was free from mineral or earthy impregnations. When mixed 
with tea, the well water waa particularly difgufting. 

Although Pekin cannot bolft, like ancient Rome, or modern 
London, of the conveniencies of common fewers to carry off 
the dirt and dregs that muft neceffarily accumulate in large 
eities, yet it enjoys one important advantage, which is rarely 

I • found 
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found in capitals out of England : no kind of Blth or naftinefs, 
creating ofFcnfive fmells is thrown out into the ftreets, a piece of 
cleanlinefs that perhaps may be attributed rather to the fcarcity 
and value of manure, than to the exertions of the police officers. 
Each family has a large earthen jar, into which is carefully 
colleflied every thing that may be ufed as manure ; when the 
jar is full, there is no difficulty of converting its contents into 
money, or of exchanging them for vegetables. The fame 
fmall boxed carts with one wheel, which fupply the city with 
vegetables, invariably retftrn to the gardelis with a load of this 
liquid manure. Between the palace of Tuai-min-yuen and Pe- 
kin, I have met many hundreds of thefe carts. They are ge- 
nerally dragged by one perfon, and pulhed on by another ; and 
they leave upon the road an odour that continues without intcr- 
miffion for many miles. Thus, though the city is cleared of 
its filth, it feldom lofes its fragrance. In faft, a conftant dif- 
gufting odour remains in and about all the houfes the whole 
day long, from the fermentation of the heterogeneous mixtures 
kept above ground, which in our great cities arc carried off in 
drains. • 

The medical gentlemen of China are not quite fo ingenious, 
as we are told the faculty in Madrid were about the middle of 
the laft century, when the inhabitants were diredlcd, by royal 
proclamation, to build proper places of retirement to their 
houfes, inftead of emptying their nodurnal machines out of 
the windows into the ftreets. The inhabitants took it into 
their heads to confider this order as a great affront,, and a dire^ 
violation of the rights of man ; but the dodors were the moft 

o 2 * ftrenuous 
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ftfenuouS ‘ oppoiers of the meafure, having no doubt Very 
cogent reafons for wiflilng the continuance of the prafticc 
I'hey alTured the inhabitants, that if human excrement was .no 
longer to be accumulated in the ftreks, to attrafb the putrcfcent 
particles floating in the air, they would find their way into 
the human body, and a peflilential ficknefs would be the inevit- 
able confequence. 

The police of the capital, as we afterwards found, is fo well, re- 
gulated, that the fafety and tranquillity of the inhabitants are 
feldom difturbed. At the end of every crofs ftreet, and at cer- 
tain diftances in it, are a kind of crofs bars, with fentry boxes 
at each of which is placed a foldier, and few of thefe ftreets are 
without a guard-houfe. Befides, the proprietor or ’inhabitant 
of every tenth houfe, like the ancient tythingmen of England, 
takes it in turn to keep the peace, and be refponfible for the 
good conduct of his nine neighbours. If any riotous company 
ihould aflTemble, or any diflurbances happen within his diftridl, 
he is to give immediate infmmation thereof to the neareft guard- 
houfe. The foldiers alfo go their rounds, and inllead of crying 
the hour like our watchmen, ftrike upon a fliort tube of bam- 
boo, which gives a dull hollow found, that for leveral nights 
prevented us from fleeping until we were accuftomcd to it. 

It took us full two hours, as I before obferved, in pafling 
from the eaftern to the weftem gate of Pekin. The clouds of 
dull raifed by the populace were here much denfer than on the 
road, and the fmoth^ring, heat of the day, the thermometer in 
our little carts Handing at 96°, was almoft infupportable. Except 
' . the 
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the grcfrt crowd on every fide, we &w, little to engage the atf' 
tention after the firfi five minutes. Indeed, a fingle walk 
through one' of the broad ftreets is quite fufiicieht to give a 
ftranger a competent idea of the whole city. He will imme- 
diately perceive that every ftreet is laid ofit in the fame manner, 
and every houfe built upon the fame plan ; and that their archi- 
tecture is void of tafte, grandeur, beauty, folidity, or conve- 
nience ; that the houfes arc merely tents, and that there is no- 
thing magnificent, even in the palace of the Emperor : — ^but 
we*lhall have occafion to ^peak on this fubjeCt hereafter. Afit 
a Chinefe, however, what is to b^ feen that is' curious or great 
in the capital, and he will immediately enter upon a lohgf 
hiftory of the beauties of the palace belonging to Ta-wbMg-tee^ 
the mighty Emperor. According to his notions, every thing 
within the palace walls is gold and filver. He will tell you of 
gold and filver pillars, gold and filver roofs, gold' and filver 
vafes, in y/hich are fwimming gold and filver filhes. All, how- 
ever, is not gold that glitters in China, more than elfewhere. 
The Emperor, as I (hall hereafter have occafion to notice, has 
very little furplus revenue at his difpofal, and is frequently difi 
trefled for money to pay his army and other exigences of the 
ftate. And, though China has of late years drawn from Europe 
a confiderable quantity of fpecie, yet when this is feattered over 
fo vaft an extent of country, and, divided among fo many millions 
of people, it becomes almoft as a drop thrown into the fea. Moft 
of the money, befides, that enters China is melted down, and 
converted into articles of luxury or convenience. Few na- 
tions are better acquainted with the value of thefe precious me- 
tals than the Chinefe ; and few, if any, can furpafs their in- 
genuity 
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iQ drawing out the one into thin leaves, and the other 
imtOi the fineft wire. 

Wc were not a little overjoyed in finding ourfelves once 
more upon the fliagged caufeway, and in an open country, after 
paffing a final! fuburb beyond the weftern gate of the city. 
They brought us to a villa which was a kind of appendage to 
one of the Emperor’s palaces, about eight miles beyond Pekin. 
The buildings, confiftingof a number of fmall detached apartments, 
firaggling over a furface of ground, al|(out fifteen acres in extent, 
were neither fufficiently numerous to lodge thefuite, nor to con- 
tain the prefentsand our baggage ; and were moreover fo miferably 
put of repair and in; fo ruinous a condition, that the greater part 
was wholly uninhabitable. The officers were accordingly told 
that! thefe were not accomodations fuitable to the dignity of a 
Britifli- Embaflkdor, ai»d that he would not on anyconfideration 
put up. with t'betn ; that it was a matter*of indifference whether 
he was lodged in the city or the country, but that the lodgings 
fhould be convenient and proper. The fuperintending offi- 
cers, upon this, caufed a large temporary buildings to be erefted 
with poles and mats, which, as by magic, was finilhed in the 
courfe of the night, hoping, by this exertion, to have removed 
all objedions to the place. His Lordffiip, however, being de- 
termined not to remain where there was neither a decent room, 
nor any kind of comfort or convenience, every building being 
entirely unfurniffied, and, as I faid before, the greater number 
untenantable, infifted upon being removed to Pekin, where ac- 
cordingly it was very foon announced there was a fuitable houfe 
ready for his reception. 

• , On 
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On returning to the capital wepalTed through the great ftreec 
of a town called Hai-tien in which moll of the houfes were of 
two (lories, and before the upper of which was a kind of Ve- 
randa full of dwarf trees and flower-pots. A great proportion 
of the houfes were either butchers’ (hops or coffin-makers. 
From the end of this ftreet was a moll extenfive view of Pekin 
and the funounding country. The eye from hence took in 
the whole length of the high llraight wall with its two lofty 
gates and numerous fqua(e towers. At each angle of the wall 
is a large fquare building rifing above the parapet to four heights 
or (lories of port-holes, and covered with two roofs. In each 
row of the four fronts are fourteen windows or port-holes.. 
Thefe I underllood to be the rice magazines or public granaries. 
Near the north-well angle is a tall pagoda, another high tower 
not unlike a glafs-houfe, and towards the higher wellern gate 
appeared the upper part of a pyramidal building that terminated 
In a gilded flame, very like the fummit of our monuments under 
which, inllead of a gallery, was a moll magnificent canopy or 
umbrella, paiitfed and gilt with fuch brilliant colours, that from 
certain points of view, when the rays of the fun played upon if, 
the glittering appearance had a very gppd efledl. It was faid to 
be a temple, and feemed to be of the fame kind of architeSure as 
the Shoo-ma-doo defcribed.by C9I. Symesin his embafly to Ava. 

We found our new lodging fulEciently large, but the apartments 
were lhamefully dirty, having been uninhabited for fome time ; 
very much out of repair, and totally unfurniflied. This lioufc, 
being confidered as one of the bed in the whole city, I lhall have 
' ■ , * occafion 
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occanon to take notice of hereafter, in fpeaking of the ftate 
t3f their architeflure. It was built by the late Ho-poo^ or Col- 
leiSlor of the cuftoms at Canton, from which fituation he was 
preferred to the colledlorfliip of fait duties at Tten-ftng; where, it 
feeiiis, he was deteded in embezzling the public revenues, thrown 
into jail, and his immenfe property confifcated to the crown. The 
officers appointed to attend the erabafly told us, that when it 
was propofed to the Emperor for the Englilh Embaffador to oc- 
cupy this houfe, he immediately replied, “ Moft certainly, you 
“ cannot refufe the temporary occupation of a houfe to the 
“ Embaffador of that nation which contributed fo very amply 

towards the expence of building it.” The inference to be 
drawn from fuch a remark, is, that the court of Pekin is well 
aware of the extortions committed againft foreigners at Canton. 

The Emperor being at this time in Tartary, where he meant to 
celebrate the feftival of the anniverfary of his birth-day, had gi- 
ven orders that the public introdudion of the Britifli Embaffador 
fhould be fixed for that day, and Ihould take place at Gehol, a 
fmall town miles from Pekin, where he had a large palace, 
park, gardens, and a magnificent Poo-ta-la or temple of Budha. 
Accordingly a feledion was made of fuch prefents as were the 
moft portable, to be fent forwards into Tartary ; and the Em- 
baffador, with part of his fuite, feveral officers of the court, and 
their retinue, fet out from Pekin on the fecond of September. 
Some of the gentlemen, with part of the guard and of the 
fervants, remained in Pekin, and Dr. Dinwiddle and myfelf, 
with two mechanics, had apartments allotted to us in the 
palace of Yuen-min-yuen^ where the largeft and moft va- 
‘ . luable 
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luable of the preCeate were to be>fitteflb.up for the iafpedioa dT 
the old Emperor on his return &oin, Tertary. 

• ' ' vrs'"’. ‘ ' 

Having i^cady acquired Ibtue dUtlei kopwledge of the lan- 
guage on the paffage from England* by the effiftance of two 
Chinefe priefts who Had been feot by. their fuperiors to Naples, 
for the purpofe of being inftru6ted in the Chriftian religion, I 
hoped to End this temporary baniflimentlefs irkfome, particularly 
as I*had previoufly ftipulated with the officers belonging to that 
palace for an unconditional leave to vidt the capital whenever I 
fliould find it neceflary or proper, during the .ibfence of the 
Embaflador j and, it is but faifrto fay, they kept faith to their 
engagement in the ftrideft fenfe. A horfe and one of tlfe little 
covered carts were always at my difpofal. 

The gentlemen left invthe city were lefs agreeably fituated. At 
the outer gate of their lodgings a guard was ftationed.with orders 
to allow none of them to pafs, and all their proceedings and 
movements were clofely watched. Sometimes they were a little 
relieved by occafional vifits from the European miffionaries ; 
but fo fufpicious were the officers of government of ’ any com- 
munication with thefe gentlemen that they were invariably ac- 
companied by fome of them a£t as fpies, notwithftanding 
they could not comprehend one fingl^ word that was exchanged 
in the converlations they held together. A Chinefe has no 
knowledge whatfoever of any of ^the European languages. ' But 
he watches the adions, and cyen the motions of the eye, and 
inajkes his report accordingly. The courts pf the houfe were 
conftantly filled with the inferior officers of government and 

V their 
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their iierva&ts, all of whom had feme poll or other aligned to 
them conneded with the Britiih Embafly. One was the fuper- 
intendant of the kitchen, another furnilhed tea, one was . ap- 
pointed to fupply U8«with fruit, another with vegetables, and 
another with nailk. 

During the time I Ihould be required to refide in Yuen-min^ 
yuen, I particularly wilhed to have none other than Ghinefe fer- 
vants, that I might be under the neceflity of extending the jjittk 
knowledge I bad already acquired of* the fpoken language. This 
is by no means difficult to learn except in the nice intonations 
or inflexions of yoice, but the written cliarader is, perhaps of 
all othS^s, the moft abftrufe and rooft perplexing both to the 
eye and to the memory. The length of time that is ufually 
required by the Ghinefe, together with the intenfe ftudy and 
ftreteb pf the me mpjy which they find nccelTary in order to ob- 
tain a very fmall proportion of the charaders that form the lan- 
guage, are ferious pbftrudiops to the progrefs of the arts and 
feiences, but favourable to the liability of the government of 
which indeed the language may be confidered as one of the 
great bulwarks. But the ohfervatipns I have to make on this 
fubjed will more properly be referved for a feparate chapter. 

On arriving at I found a number of Ghinefe 

workmen bufily employed in breakng open the packages, fome 
in one place and fom? in spotber, tp the no little danger of the 
globes, clocks, glafs lullres, and filch like frangible articles, many 
of which muft inevitably have fuflfered under lefs careful and dex- 
terous hands than thofe of the Ghinefe. As it was intended they 

. ' ffiould 
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fbooM be placed in one large room, the great hall in which the 
Emperor gives audience to hh- tninifters, the firft operation 
was to move them all thither, and carefully to unpack them ; 
and we had the fadsfa^tlon to find that not a (ingle article was 
either miffing or injured. 

We had not been long here, before a gentieman appeared 
who, notwithllanding his Chinefe drefs, I foon perceived to 
be ah European. He introduced himfelf by faying, in the 
Latin language, that his name was Deodato a Neapolitan 
miffionary, and that the court had appointed him to adl as inter- 
preter; hoped he might be ufeffil tons, and offered his fervices 
in the moft handfome manner; and, I have great pleafee in 
availing myfelf of this opportunity to acknowledge the friendly 
and unremitting attention I received from him during a refi- 
dence of five weeks in this palace, artd thfe very material affift- 
ance he afforded In explaining the nature, value, arid ufe of the 
feveral pieces of machinery to tbofe C^iinefe who were ap- 
pointed to fupeiintend them. Signor Hcodato was an excellent 
mechanic ; and in this capacity was employed in the palace to 
infped and keep in order the numberlefs ^pieces of clock-work 
that had found their way thither, chiefly from London. 

The officer appointed to attend us wore a liglit blue button 
in his cap, denoting the .^th degree of rank. When he ffiewed 
the apartments that were defigned for us, ! could not forbear ob» 
feiving to him, that they feeraed fitter for hogs than for human 
creatures, land that rather thaa be obliged to occupy thofe,.or any 

p_2 ' ' other 
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other like them, I Ihould for ray owti part prefer coming down 
from the capital every morning, ahd return in the evening. They 
confifted of three or four hovels in a fmall court, furroundcd. 
with a wall as high aa their roofs. Each room was about twelve 
feet fquarc, the walls completely naked^ the ceiling broken in, 
the ruflies or ftems of boleus^ that held the plaifier, hanging 
>down and ftrewed on the floor •, the lattice work of the win- 
dows partially covered with broken paper j the doors confi fling 
of old bamboo fkreens ; the floor coyered with dufl, and there 
was not the leaft furniture in any or them, 'except an old table 
and two or three chairs in the one which was intended, I fup- 
pofe, for the dining-room. The reft had nothing in them whaifb- 
ever bdt a little raifed platform brick- work, which they told u.s 
was to fleep on, and that they fhouJd cover it with mats, and 
order proper bedding to be. brought upon it. Yet thefe mifer- 
able hovels were not only -within the palace wall, but fcarcely 
two hundred yards from the great hall of audience. The 
ofiicer afliired us that they were the apartments of one of tbeic 
Ta-gin (great men) but that, as I did not feem to like them, 
we fhould be accommodated with others. We were then 
carried a little farther, where there was a number of buildings 
upon a more extenflve Icale enclofcd alfo by high walls. 
The apartments were ibmewhat larger, but miferably dirty both 
within and without, and wholly unfurniflied; but as our at- 
tendant took care to tell us they belonged to one of the mintjlers 
of ft'atCy and that he lodged them when the Emperor was at 
Yueri-min-yuen, we were precluded from further complaint. 
Ha^ we refufed thofe that were confldered fuflScieut for 
a minifter of ftate, the man might have thought that nothing 

lefs 
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lefs than the Emperor’s, own would have fatisfied us. If the 
menial fervants of his Britannic Majefty’s Minifters were no 
better lodged than the minifters themfelvcs of his Chinefe Ma- 
jefty, they would be apt to think themfelyes very ill ufed. We 
accepted them, however, fuch as they were,, and caufed them to 
be fwept out, an operation which bad not been performed for 
many months before ; a table and chairs were brought in, with 
mats, pillows, and filken mattreftes; but for thefe we had no 
ocqafion, having fortunately brought with us from the ftiips 
our own cots. • 

To make amendafor our uncomfortable lodgings, we fat down 
to a moft excellent dinner, wholly prepared in the Chinefe ftyle, 
confifting of a vaft variety of made diflies very neatly drefled, 
and ferved in porcelain bowls. The beft foup I ever tafted in 
any part of the world was made here from an extract of beef, 
fcafoned with a preparation of foy and other ingredients. Their 
vermicelli is excellent, and all their paftry is unufually light 
and white as fnow. We underftood it to be made from the buck 
wheat. The luxury of ice, in the neighbourhood of the 'capital, 
is within the reach of the pooreft peafant ; and, although they 
drink their tea and other beverage warm, they prefer all kinds of 
fruit when cooled-on ice. 

The three firft days, while the articles were unpacking and 
aflbrting, we remained tolerably quiet, being annoyed only 
with the interference and inquifitivenefs of an old eunuch, who 
had in his train about a dozen of the fame kind Jimileaut fecundum. 
But no fooner were they taken out of their cafes, and fet up in 

3 ' the 
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tl^ rQ.oin>, thjaQ vi^or^ of all ranka» fr9m pirmces of the blood 
to plain citizeqsy, came daily to look ait the prefents, but more 
particularly at ns, whom I believe they conCidered by much tie 
greateft curioOtiea, All the of letters and, rank, who held 
employments in the ftate» and whole, attendance had been di£> 

penfed with at Qehnl, docked to Tufn-mm-jitunc 

* 

Among the numccoue vifitorsi came tme day in great date: 
the prefident of a board in Pekin, on which the Jefuits ki||ve 
conferred the pompous but unmerite(f title of the Tribunal of 
Mathematia. He was accompanied by a Portuguefe milfionary 
of the nj^me of Goveat wha le the, tituiUt BHhop of Pekin, Padre 
Aqtonio,, and his fecretfny^ bo^h ,PQrtuga,efc, and all three 
members of the laid tribunal.^. The pjirticulMT object of their 
villt was. to make themfelve^ ^Ily ncq.uainted with the nature 
) and ufe of the feverf), prefents t}ia|t. related to fcience, and efpe- 
clally of the large planetarium, which had already made a great 
noife in China,, in order that they might be able to give a pro- 
per defcription and explanmion to his Imperial Majelly, both 
of this inftrument, and of all the others conneded with their 
•department, and, to anfwer any queftion concmning them that 
might be aiked. 

It created no fort of furprize to any of us, on hading that the 
Cbioefe wha accompanied tbefe. reverend gemlemen were 
completely ignorant of the. nature of a complicate machine, 
wbofe motions, regulated by the mod: ingenious mechanifm 
that hml. ever been conftru^d in Europe,, reprefented. all thofe 
even. of. the mod; irregular and eccentric of the heavenly bodies 
• nor 
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aor in perceiving that they feemed to be rather difappointed ia 
the appearance and operations of this inftrumetit. It was ob- 
vious, from thS few queftiofts put by the prefident of this learned 
body, that he had conceived the plahct^rium to be fomething 
fimilar to onfe of thofe curious pieces of mufical mechanifm 
which, in the Canton jargon, are called Sing-fongs, and that 
nothing more was ncceffary than tQ wind it up like a jack, 
when it would immediately fpin round, and tell him every thing 
th^t he wanted to know. 

t 

But the difficulty of making the right reverend Bilhop and 
his colleagues comprehend the principles upon which it was 
conftrudled, and the feveral phenomena of the heavenly bodies 
exhibited by it, conveyed almoft as bad an opinion of their aftro- 
nomical and mathematical knowledge as of that of their prefident. 
The prelate, however, appeared to be a man of mild and placid 
temper, pleafing manners, and of a modeft and unaffiiming 
deportment. His fccretary was a keen Iharp fellow, extremely 
inquifitive, and refolved not to lofe the little knowledge he 
might acquire, for he wrote down the anfwer to every qiieftion 
that was propofed. 

The following day the Kffiop came-unatteaded by the Chinefe 
part of their board, and gave us fome account of the nature of 
their employ. The aftronomical part'- of the national almanack, 
fuch as calculating eclipfes, the times of new and full moon, 
the rifing and fetting of the fun, were, as he informed us, en- 
trufted to him and his colleagues, but the aftroldgical part was 
managed by a committee of the Chinefe members. He candidly 

• avowed 
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avowed that neither he nor any of his European brethren were 
well qualified for the talk, and^at they had been hitherto 
more indebted to the Connoijfancef He /rw/ of ^ai^a'than to their 
own calculations. That having exa^ly afcertained the diffe- 
rence of meridians between Pekin and Paria, they had little dif- 
ficulty in reducing the calculations made for the* latter, fo as to 
anfwer for the fitiiation of the' formeri'at leaft to a degree of 
accuracy that was fufficiently near the truth not to be detedfed 
by any of the Chinefe members. , 

The French revolution having put an end to future commu- 
nications with that country was to them a fevere blow in this 
refpea, though the fecretary thought he-could now manage the 
eaiculation of an eclipfe fufficiently correct to pafs current with 
the Chinefe. Fortunately, however, Dodor Dinwiddie had 
provided himfelf on leaving London with a fet of the nautical 
almanacks, calculated for the meridian of Greenwich, up to 
the year 1800, which they confideredas an invaluable prefent. 

• 

The grandfons of the Emperor were almoft daily vifitors. It 
feems there is a kind of college in the palace for their education. 
Though young men from the ages of fixteen to five-and-twenty, 
the old eunuch ufed frequently to pulh them by the ftioulders 
out of the hall of audience ; and, on expreffing my furprife 
to Deodato at fuch infolence, he informed me that he was their 
aya, their governor ! 

We had alfo a great number of Tartar generals and military 
officers who had heard of fword-blades that would cut iron 

* bars 
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bars without injuring the edge ; and fo great was their aftonifh- 
ment on proving the^fa£l, that, ihejt^could fcarceljr credit the 
evidence of their own eyes. \Ve could not confer a more ac- 
ceptable prefent on a' military officer than one of Gill’s fword- 
blades ; and from the eager applications ihade for them, as we 
pafled through the country, the introdudion of them through 
Canton, in the regular courfe of trade, would, I flrould fuppofe, 
be no difficult talk. 

♦ 

^ut the two elegant carriages made by Hatchett puzzled the 
Chinefe more than any of the other prelents. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been feen at the capital ; and the difputes among 
themfcivcs as to the part which was intended for the feat of the 
Emperor were wliimfical cnougli. The’hammer-cloth that co- 
vered the box of the winter carriage had a fmart edging, and 
was ornamented with feftoons of rofes. Its fplendid appearance 
and elevated Ctuation determinated it at once, in the opinion of 
the majority, to be the Emperor’s feat ; but a difficulty arofe 
how to appropriate the infidc of the carriage. They examined 
the windows, tiie blinds, and the Ikrcens, and at lah concluded, 
that it could be for nobody but his ladies. The old eunuch 
came to me for information, and when he learned that the fine 
elevated box was to be the feat of the man who managed the 
horfes, and that the Emperor’s place was within, he afked me, 
with a fneer, if I fuppofed the Ta-wbang-tee w'ould fuffer any 
man to fit higher than himfelf, and to turn his back towards 
him ? and he wifhed to know if we could not contrive to have 
the coach-box removed and placed fomewhere behind the body 
of the carriage. 

Q_ 


. A remark- 
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A remarkable circumftance, not eafily to be accounted for, 
occurred in opening a cafk. of Birmingham hardware. Every 
one ktiows the necefllty of excluding the fea-air as much as 
j'odihle from highly poliflied articles of iron and fteel, and ac- 
cordingly all fuch articles intended to be fent abroad are packed 
with the grcateft care. The cafks, or cafes, are made as tight 
as poffible and covered with pitched canvas. Such was the 
cafk in queftion. Yet, when the head was taken oft', and a few 
of the packages removed, an enormous large fcorpion was 
found in the midft of the cafk, neafly in a torpid ftate, fnit it 
quickly recovered on expofure to the warm air. 


The thing wc know is neither rich nor rare^ 

** But wonder how the devil it got there V* 

Among the prefents carried into Tartary was a colIe£bIon of 
prints, chiefly portraits of Englifti nobility and diftingniflicd 
perfons ; and to make the prefent more acceptable, they were 
bound up in three volumes in yellow Morocco. The Emperor 
was fo pleafed with this colledion, that he fent it exprefs to 
Yticn-mln-yimi to have the name, rank, and oiTicc of each por- 
trait tranflated Into the Mantchoo and Chinefc languages. Tlie 
Tartar writer got on. pretty well, but the Chinefe fecretary was 
not a little puzzled with the B, the D, and the R, that fo fre- 
quently recurred in the Englifh names. The Duke of Marl- 
borough was Yoo-ke Ma-tiUpo4oo^ and Bedford was transformed 
to Pc' ic-fo-ul-tc. But here a more ferious difficulty occurred than 
that of writing the name. The rank was alfo to be written 
down, and on coming to the portrait of this nobleman, (which 
was a proof imprelfion of the print, engraved from a picture by 
• Sir 
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Sir Jofliua Reynolds, when the late Duke of Bedford was a 
youth,) I told the Chy[^efe to write him down a Ta-gin^ or great 
man of the fecond order. He inftantly obferved that I furcly 
meant his father was a Ta-gin. I then explained to him that, 
according to our laws, the fon fucceeded^to the rank of the fa- 
ther, and that with us it was by no means neceflary, in order 
to obtain the firft rank in the country, tliat a man ftiould be of 
a certain age, be pofTefled of fuperlor talents, or fultable quali- 
fications. That thefc were fometimes conducive to higli ho- 
nours, yet that a great [jart of the legiflative body of the na- 
tion were entitled to their rank and fituation by birth. They 
laughed heartily at the idea of a man being born a legiflator, 
when it required fo many years of clofe application to enable 
one of their countrymen to pafs his examination for the very 
loweft order of ftate-officers. As, however, the defeendants of 
Confucius continue to enjoy a fort of nominal rank, and as 
their Emperor can alfo confer an hereditary dignity, without 
entitling to office, emolument, or exclufive privilege, they 
confidered his Grace might be one of this defeription, and 
wrote down his rank accordingly ; but they pofitively refufed to 
give him the title of Ta^gin^ or great man, alking me, if I 
thought their Emperor was fo ftupid as not to know the impof- 
fibility of a little boy having attained the rank of 2. great man. 

About the 14th of September, or three days before the Empe- 
ror’s birtji-day, Padre Anfelmo^ the procurator for the miffion 
dc propaganda fidc^ delivered me letters from Macao for the Em- 
baffador, which the Clilnefc refufed to fend to Gehol, though 
daily exprefles went to and from that place. Anfelmq hinted to 

0^ 2 ^ 
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me that the late viceroy of Canton, who was no friend to the 
EngUfli, had arrived, and that he feared all was not right. That 
the Tartar legate had been degraded from his rank for deceiving 
the Emperor, and particularly for not paying his perfonal re- 
fpe£ts to the Embaffador on board his Ihip when in TUn-Jing 
roads. That the peacock’s feather, which he wore in his cap 
as a mark of his mafter’s favour, was exchanged for a crow’s 
tail, the fign of great difgrace, and that the confideration of 
his age and his family had alone faved him from bani(hm«nt. 
The Emperor, it feems, having heard that the Embaflador had 
his picture in his cabin on board the Lion, afked the legate 
whether it was like him, upon which it came out that he had 
never been near the Lion, as his orders direded him. 

On the 17th, being the Em(>eror’8 birth-day, all the princes 
and officers about the palace affemblcd in their robes of cere- 
mony, to make their obeifance to the throne in the great 
hall of audience. On this occafion were placed on the floor 
before the throne, on three fmall tripods, a cupjafjea, of oil, 
and of rice, perhaps as an acknowledgment of the Emperor be- 
ing the proprietary of the foil, of which thefe are three material 
produds. The old eunuch told me that I might remain in 
the hall during the ceremony, if I would confent to perform it 
with them, and offered to inftruft me in it. He faid that all 
the officers of government, inxvery part of the empire, made 
their proftrations to the name of the Emperor inferibed on yel- 
low filk on that day. 


Two 
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Two days after this, on going as ufual in the morning to the hall 
of audience, I found the doors fliut and the old eunuch, who kept 
the keys, walking about in fo fullen a mood that I could not get 
frdm him a (ingle word. Different groupes of oflicers were alTem^ 
bled in the court-yard, all looking as if fdmething very dreadful 
either had occurred, or was about to happen. Nobody would 
fpeak to me, nor could I get the leaft explanation of this extraor- 
dinary conduit, till at length our friend Deodato appeared with 
3 countenance no lefs woeful than thofe of the officers of govern- 
ment, and the old eunucl\. I affied' him what was the matter ? 
His anfwer was. We ^re all loft, ruined, and undone ! He 
then informed me that intelligence had arrived from Gehol, 
ftating, that Lord Macartney had refufed to comply with the 
ceremony of proftrating himfelf, like the Embailadors of tribu- 
tary princes, nine times before the Emperor, unlefs one of 
equal rank with himfelf (hould go through the fame ceremony 
before the portrait of his Britannic Majcfty : that rather than 
do this they had accepted his offer to perform the fame cc- ' 
remony of refpeit to the Emperor as to his own fovereign. 
That although little was thought of this affair at Gehol, the 
great officers of ftate in the tribunal or department of ceremo- 
nies in Pekin were mortified, and perplexed, and alarmed ; and 
that, in (hort, it was impoffiblc to fay what might be the confe- 
quence of an event unprecedented in the annals of the empire. 
That the Emperor, when he began to think more ferioully on the 
fubjeft, might polTibly impeach thofe before the criminal tribu- 
nal who had advifed him to accede to fuch a propofal, on re- 
flefling how much his dignity had fuffered by the compliance ; 
and that the records of the country might hand it down to pof- 
I lerity, 
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teritjr, as an event that had tarnifhed the luftre of his reign, be- 
ing nothing flvort of breaking through an ancient cuftom, and 
adopting one of a barbarous nation in its place. Deodato 
thought even that its ill effeds might extend to them, as Pluro- 
peans, and might injdre the caufe which was the firft objed of 
their million. 

I found it in vain to put into good humour that day cither 
the officers of government, or the eunuchs, or even the mif- 
fioharlcs j and our table was very materially affeded by it, 6oth 
in the number and the quality of dtlhes ; — a criterion from 
which, more than any other, a judgment may be formed of 
the Hate of mind in which a Chinefe happens to be. Some- 
thing of the fame kind, it feems, occurred at Gehol. From 
the time the Embaffador began to make conditions, his table 
was abridged, under an idea that he might be ftarvcd into an 
unconditional compliance. Finding this experiment fail, they 
had recourfe to a different condud, and became all kindnefs and 
complaifance. 

• 

The ill-humour occafioned by the news from Gehol gradually 
wore off, fiut I obferved that the princes who had hitherto 
been daily vffitors now kept entirely away ; and the old eunuch, 
when put out of his way, ufed to apply to us the epithet of 
proud, headftrong Engliffimen. 

On the 26th the Embaffador (during whofe Hay at Gehol 
III Tartary an account of all that paffed there is given in Sir 
George Staunton’s book) returned to Pekin, when the re- 
mainder 
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ixiainder of the prefents were fent to Yuen-min-yuen. A num- 
ber of Tartar princes and great officers of ftate came to look 
at thofe fitted up in the hall of audience, and fcemed extremely 
felicitous that the whole fliould be ggt ready without delay. 
Notice was alfo given that, on the 30th the Emperor would 
infpedt the prefents. This was the day fixed for his return, 
and it was notified to the Embaflador that it was an ufual 
compliment for all public officers to meet him on the road, at 
tlje diftance of ten or twelve miles from the capital. Accord- 
ingly, about four o’clock in the morning of the 30th, we were 
all mounted and arrived at our ground about fix. The whole 
road had been newly made, rolled as level as a bowling-green, 
watered to keep down the dull and, on each fide, at the dif- 
tance of about fifty yards from each other, were fmall triangular 
poles ereded, from which were fufpended painted lanterns. 

I 

They brought us into a kind of guard-houfe, where tea and 
other refrefliments were prepared, after which we took our fta- 
tion on a high bank on the left of the road. On each fide, as 
far as the eye could reach, were fevcral thoufands. of the great 
officers of ftate in their habits of ceremony ; Tartar troops in 
their holiday drefles ; ftandard-bearers without number, mili- 
tary mufic, and officers of the houfehold, lining the two fides 
of the road. The approach of the Emperor was announced by 
a blaft of the trumpet, followed by foftcr mufic, “ and at that 
time when all the people heard the found of the cornet, flutes, 

“ harp, fackbut, pfaltcry, and all kinds of mufic, then the 
“ princes, the governors, and captains, the judges, the trea- 
“ furers, the counfellors, the fheriffs, and all the rulers of the 

. provinces,, 
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“ provinces, that were gathered together, fell down and wor- 
“ (hipped,” except certain ftrangers, who, being obftinately 
refolved to do no greater homage to any fovereign than what is 
required by their own fovereign, bent one knee only to the 
ground. 

The Emperor was carried by eight men in a kind of fedan 
chair, which was followed by a clumfey ftate chariot upon two 
wheels, and without fprings. He botved very gracioully to the 
Embaflador as he pafled, and fent a meffage to him to fay that, 
underftanding he was not well, he advifed him to return im- 
mediately to Pekin, and not to flop at Yuen-min-yuen, as was 
intended. 

The morning being very cold, we were defirous to get home 
as fall as we could ; and accordingly galloped along with fonie of 
the Tartar cavalry. When we arrived under the walls of Pekin, 
we turned our horfes towards a different gate to that through 
which we were accuftomed to pafs, in order to fee a little 
more of the city. But one of our coududors, who had 
thought It his duty not to lofe fight of us, in perceiving us 
making a wrong turn, hallowed out with all his might. We 
pufhed forward, however, and got through the gate, but w'c 
were purfued with fuch a hue and cry, that we were glad to 
efcape through one of the crofs ftreets leading to our hotel, 
where we arrived with at lead a hundred foldicrs at our 
heels. 


On 
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On the ift of OSober the Emperor, attended by a Tartar, 
infpeded the prefents in the hall of audience and examined 
them with minute attention. He deflred the Tartar prince to 
tell us, through Deodato, that the accqunts he had received 
of our good condudt at Yuen-min-yuen gave him great plcafure, 
and that he had ordered a prefent to be made to each of us, as 
a proof of his entire latisfaiflion. This prefent was brought, 
after his departure from the hall, by the old, eunuch, who took 
car^ to tell us that before we received it we muft make nine 
proftrations according to tfie Chinefe cuftom. I made him no 
anfwer, but requefted Deodato to explain to the Tartar prince, 
who was ftill prefent, that being under the orders of the Em- 
baflliclor we did not think ourfelves authorized to do what he 
had found good to refiife, but that we had not the lead objection 
to go through the fame ceremony that he had done at Gehol. 
The Tartar prince immediately anfwered that nothing further 
was required. We accordingly placed one knee on the loweft 
ftep leading to the throne. The prefent confiftcd of rolls 
of fdk and feveral pieces of fdver call in the form of a 
Tartar fhoe, wiriiout any mark or infcription on them, and each 
about the weight of an ounce. ^ 

The prefents being now all delivered, and the Embalfador 
informed by the miffionarics that preparations were making for 
our departure, the ufual time being nearly expired, his Excel- 
lency was defirous of having the day fixed, and for this pur- 
pofe. difpatched a note to the firft minifter, who fent an an- 
fwer by the Tartar legate to inform him that, to prevent any 
likelihood of being furprized by the approaching bad weather, 

R . the 
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the Emperor had named the yth Inftant for the beglnnln^.of 
our journey j and had given orders that every honour and dif- 
tindion (hould be paid to the Embaify on the road., 

t 

But before I quit thefe renowned gardens of Yuen-min*yuen, 
it will naturally be expeded I fliould fay fomething on their fub- 
jed. From all that I had heard and read of the grandeur and 
beauty of the fcenery and the magnificence of palaces, I had 
certainly expeded to meet with a ftyle of gardening and lading 
out of grounds fuperior, or at leaft ^ual, to any thing in the 
feme line in Europe j and, perhaps indeed, I might have been 
fully gratified in all my expedations provided no reftraint had 
been thrown upon our walks, which was far from being the 
<!afe. All the little excurfions I made were by ftealth. Even 
in the Ihort diftance between the ball of audience and our lodg> 
ings, which might be about three hundred paces, we were con- 
tinually watched. The idea of being flopped by an eunuch or 
fome of the inferior officers.belonging to the court, was fuifici- 
ent to put us on our guard againft meeting with any fuch morti- 
fication ; pride, in fuch circumftances, generally gets the better 
of the defir§, however ftrong, of gratifying curiofity. I fome- 
times, however, ventured to ftroll from our lodging in the even- 
ing in order to take a llolen glance at thefe celebrated gardens. 

The grounds of Yuen-min-yuen are calculated to comprehend 
an extent of at leaft ten Englifti miles in diameter,, or about 
fixty thoufand acres, a great part of which, however, is waftes 
and woodland. The general appearance of thofe parts near 
where we lodged, as to the natural furface of the country, bro- 
’ ken 
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into hill and dale, and diverlified with wood and lawn, 
may be compared with Richmond park, to which, however, they 
add the vety great advantage of abundance of canals, rivers, and 
large flieets of water, whofe banks, although artilicial, are neither 
trimmed, nor fliorn, nor Hoped, like the glacis of a fortification, 
but have been thrown up with immenfe labour in an irregular, 
and, as it were, fortuitous manner, fo as to reprefent the free 
hand of nature. Bold rocky promontories are feen jutting into 
a i^ke, and vallies retiring, fome choaked with wood, others 
in a ftate of high cultivation. In particular fpots where plea- 
fure-houfes, or places of reft or retirement, were ereded, the 
views appeared to have been ftudied. The trees vvere not only 
placed according to their magnitudes, but the tints of their 
foliage feenied alfo to have been confidered in the compofition 
of the pidlure, which fome of the lindfcapes might be called 
with great propriety^ But, if an opinion may be formed from 
thofe parts of them which I have feen, and 1 underftood there 
is a great fimilarity throughout the whole, they fall very ftiort 
of the fanciful and extravagant deferiptions that Sir William 
Chambers ha^given of Chinefe gardening. Much, however, 
has been done, and nothing that I faw could be confidered as 
an offence to nature. 

Thirty diftind places of refidence for the Emperor, with all die 
neceffary appendages of building to each, for lodging the feve- 
ral officers of ftate, who are required to be prefent on court 
days and particular occafions, for the eunuchS) fervants, and 
artificers, each cipmpofmg a village of no inconfiderable magni- 
tude, are faid to be contained within the inclofure of thefe gar- 

R 2 • dens. 
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dens. Thefe aflemblages of buildings, which they dignify v#th 
the name of palaces, are, however, of fuch a nature as to be 
more remarkable for their number 'than for their fplendour 
or magnificence. A great proportion of the buildings confifts 
in mean .cottages. The very dwelling of the Emperor and the 
grand hall in which he gives audience, when Sivefted of the gild- 
ing and the gaudy colours with which they are daubed, are 
little fuperior, and much lefs folid, than the barns of a Aib- 
fiantial Englllh farmer. Their apartments are as deficient in 
proportion, as their conftruiiion is void of every rule and prin^ 
ciple which we are apt to confider as elFential to architedure. 
The principal hall of audience at Yuen-mia-yuen Rood upon a 
platform of granite, raifed about four feet above the level of the 
court. A row of large wooden columns furrounding the build- 
ing fupported the projeding roof ; and a fecond row within 
the firft,- and correfponding with it (the interftices between 
the columns being filled up with brick-work to the height of 
about four feet) ferved for the walls of the room. The up'per 
part of thefe walls was a kind of lattice-work, covered over 
with large Iheets of oiled paper, and was cj^fable of being 
thrown entirely open on public occafions. The wooden co- 
lumns had no capitals, and the only architrave was the hori- 
zontal beam that fupported the rafters of the roof. Tliis, in 
dired contradidion to the eftabliihed mode in European archi- 
tedure, was the uppermoft member of what might be called 
the entablature or frize, which was a broad fkreen of wood, 
fafiened between the upper part of the columns, painted with 
the moft vivid colours of blue, red, and gree», and interlarded 
with gilding; and the whole had net- work of wire liretched 


over 
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oner it, to prevent its being defiled by fwallows, and other 
birds frequenting human dwellings. The length of this room 
within was one hundred and ten feet, breadth forty- two, and 
height twenty feet : the ceiling painted with circles, fquares, and 
polygons, whimfically difpofed, and loaded with a great variety 
o| colours. The Boor was paved with grey marble flag ftones 
laid chequer-wife. The throne, placed in a recefs, was fup- 
ported by rows of pillars painted red like thofe without. It 
confifted entirely of wood, not unlike mahogany, the carving 
of which was exquifitelytfine. The only furniture was a pair 
of brafs kettle drums, two large paintings, two pair of ancient 
blue porcelain vafes, a few volumes of manuferipts, and a table 
at one end of the room on which was placed an old Englifli 
chiming clock, made in the feventeenth century by one Clarke 
of Leadenhall-ftreet, and which our old friend the eunuch had 
the impudence to tell us was the workmanfhip of a Chinefe. A 
pair of circular fans made of the wing feathers of the Argus 
phealaut, and mounted on long polifhed ebony poles flood, one 
on each fide of the throne, over which was written in four cha- 
raders, “ trua^great, refulgent, fplendor j” and under thefe, 
in a lozenge, the charader of Happinefs. In the difterent courts 
were fcveral miferable attempts at fculpture, and fome bronze 
figures, but all the objeds were fanciful, diflorted, and entirely 
out of nature. The only fpecimen of workraanfliip about the 
palace, that would bear a clofe examination, befides the cj^rv- 
ing of the throne, was a brick wall enclofing the flower gar- 
den, which, perhaps, in no refped is exceeded by any thing of 
the fort in England. 


With 
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With regard to the architecture and gardening of the Ghinefe, 
it ‘may be expeCted that I fhould give a more dmiied defcrip- 
tion, or offer fome opinion on thofe fobjeCls. The little I 
have to fay on the forjtner will be refcrvcd for another place j 
and, with refpeCl to the latter, I regret that I had not an oppor- 
tunity of feeing fo much as 1 could have wilhed, and parti(^->> 
larly the Emperor’s great park at Gehol, which, from the de- 
fcription of the Embaffador, feemed to be almoft unrivalled for 
its features of beauty, fublimity, and amenity. But my own 
deficiency will be amply filled up wHh an extrad or two from 
the Journal of his Lordfhip, whofe taftc and fkill in landfcape 
gardening are fo well known. I have indeed much to regret 
that I could not enrich the prefent work with more extracts 
from it, but as it makes a complete picture of itfelf the partial 
feleCtion of detached parts might have been injurious to it, by 
conveying wrong impreffions, when unconnected with the reft. 
I am, therefore, the more obliged (and gladly embrace this op- 
portunity of expreflIng the obligations I feel) to his Lordlhip, for 
what little he has allowed me to tranferibe. 

Speaking of the route from Pekin to Gehol in Tartary, Lord 
Macartney obferves : “ Our journey, upon the whole, has been 
“ very pleafant and, being divided into feven days, not at all 
“ fatiguing. At the end of every ftage we have been lodged 
“ and entertained in the wings or houfes adjoining to the Em- 
peror’s palaces, Thefe palaces, which occur at fhort dif- 
tances from each other on the road, have been built for his 
« reception, on his annual vifit to Tartary, They are con- 
** ftruCted upon nearly the fame plan and in the fame taile. 

• They 
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** They front the fouth, and are ufually fituated on irregular 
“ ground near the bafis of gentle* hills which, togethu with 
* .ther adjoining vallies, are enclofed by high walls and laid 
“ out in parks and pleafure grpunds, with every polTible atten- 
“ tion to pidturefqUe beauty. Whenever water can be brought 
“♦into the view it is not’ negleded*; the diliant hills are planted, 
“ cultivated, or left naked, according to their accompanimenta 
“ in the profpeft. The wall is often concealed in a funk fence, 
“ in order to give an idea of greater extent. A Chinefe gar- 
“ dener is the painter of hature, and though totally ignorant of 
“ perfpedive, as a fcience, produces the happieft effedts by the 
“ management, or rather pencilling, of dlftances, if I may ufe 
“ the exprellion, by relieving or keeping down the features. 
“ of the feene, by contrafting trees of a bright with thofe of a 
“ dulky foliage, by bringing them forward, or throwing them 
“ back, according to their bulk and their figure, and by intro- 
“ ducing buildings of different dimenfions, either heightened by 
“ ftrong colouring, or foftened by fimplicity and omilfion of 
“ ornament. 

s 

“ The Emperor having been informed that, in the courfe of 
“ our travels in China we had Ihewn a ftrong defire of feeing 
“ every thing curious and intcrefting, was pleafed to give di- 
“ regions to the firft minifter to fhew us his park or garden at 
“ Gehol. It is called in Chinefe Van-Jboo-yuen^ or Paradife of 
“ ten thoufand (or innumerable) trees. In order to have this 
“ gratification (which is confidered as an inftance of uncom- 
“ mon favour) we rofe this morning at three o’clock and went 
“ to the palace where we waited,, mixed with all the great of- 

• “ ficers 
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** fleers of ftate, for three hours (fuch is the etiquette of the 
‘‘ place) till the Emperor’s appearance. At laft he came forth, 
borne in the ufual manner by fixtcen perfons on a high open 
palankeen, attended by guards, mufic, ftandards, and iim- 
‘‘ ;)rcllas without number; and obferving us, as we flood in 
the front line, gracioufly beckoned us to approach, having 
‘‘ ordered his people to flop ; he entered into converfatlon 
with us ; and, with great affability of manner, told us that 
he was on his way to the pagoda, where he ufiially paid his 
‘‘ morning devotions ; that as we profeffed a different religion 
“ from his he would not alk us to accompany him, but that 
he had ordered his firfl minifter and chief Colaos to condiift 
us through his garden, and to fliew us whatever we were dc- 
‘‘ firous of feeing there. 

“ Having expreffed my fenfe of tliis mark of his condefeen- 
“ fion in the proper manner, and my increafing admiration of 
every thing I had yet obferved at Gehol, I retired and, 
‘‘ w^hilft he proceeded to his adorations at the pagoda, I accom- 
panied the miniflers and other great Colaos oji the court to 
“ a pavilion prepared for us, from whence, after a fhort colla- 
“ tion, we fet out on horfeback to view this wonderful garden. 
“ We rode about three miles through a very beautiful park kept 
“ In the highefl order and much refembling the approach to 
‘‘ Luton In Bcdfordfhire ; the grounds gently undulated and 
“ chequered with various groupes of well contrafled trees in 
“ the offskip. As we moved onward an extenfive lake ap- 
peared before us, the extremities of which feemed to lofe 
themfelves In diflance and obfeurity. Here was a large and 
. 3 ‘‘ magnificent 
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‘‘ magnificent yacht ready to receive us, and a number of 
fmaller ones for the attendants, elegantly fitted up and 
“ adorned with numbcrlefs vanes, pendants, and ftreamers. 
“ 'The ftiores of the lake have all the varieties of fliape, which 
the fancy of a painter can delineate, and are fo indented with 
bays, or broken with projedions, that almofl; every ftroke of 
‘‘ the oar brought a new and unexpe£l:cd object to our view. 
“ Nor are iflands wanting, but they are fituated only where 
‘‘ they ftiould be, each in its proper plape and having its 
“ proper charader : one* marked by a pagoda, or other 
‘‘ building; one quite deftitute of ornament; fome fmooth 
and level ; fome fteep arid uneven ; and others frowning 
“ with wood, or fmiling with culture. Where any things 
“ particularly interefling were to be fecn wc difem barked, from 
‘‘ time to time, to vifit’thcm, and I dare fay that, in the 
courfe of our voyage, we hopped at forty or fifty diffe- 
rent palaces or pavilions. Thcfe are all furniihed in the 
richeft manner with pidurcs of the Emperor’s huntings 
‘‘ and progrefles, with flupendous vafes of jafper and agate ; 

with the porcelain and Japan, and with every kind 

** of European toys and fiffg’/ongs; with fpheres, orreries, 
‘‘ clocks, and mufical automatons of fuch exquifite work- 
manfliip, and' in fuch profufion, that our prefents muft 
fluink from the comparifon, and hide thdr dlminificd htads ; 
“ and yet I am told, that the fine things we have fecn are far 
exceeded by others of the fame kind in the apartments of the 
ladies, and in the European repofitory at Tuen-mm-yiietu In 
** every one of the pavilions was a throne, or imperial ftatc, 
** and a Eu-jou^ or fyinbol of peace and profperity, placed at 


one 
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“ one fide of it refembling that which the Emperor delivered 
** to me yefterday for the king. 

“ It would be an .endlefs talk were I to attempt a detail of 
** all the wonders of this charming place. There is no 
“ beauty of diftribution, no feature of amenity, no 
“ reach of fancy which embellifhes our pleafure grounds in 
“ England, that is not to be found here. Had China been 
“ accelTible to Mr. Browne or Mr. Hamilton, I Ihould have 
“ fworn they had drawn their happieft ideas from the rich 
“ fources, which I have tafted this day ; for in the courfe of a 
“ few hours I have enjoyed fuch vicillitudes of rural de- 
“ light, as I did not conceive could be felt out of England, being 
“ at different moments enchanted by fcenes perfectly Hmilar to 
“ thofe I had known there, to the magnificence of Stowe, the 
“ fofter beauties of Wooburn, and the fairy-land of Paine’s 
« Hill. , 

“ One thing I was particularly ftruck with, I mean the happy 
“ choice of fituation for ornamental building^^ From attention 
“ to this circumftance they have not the air of being crowded 
“ or difproportioned j they never intrude upon tlie eye ; but 
** wherever they appear always fhew themfelves toadvantage,and 
” aid, improve, and enliven the profpeft. 

“ In many places the lake is overfpread with the Nenuphar 
“ or lotus (nelumbium) refembling our broad leaved water lilly. 
** This is an accompaniment which, though the Chinefe arc 
• palfionately fond of, cultivating it in all their pieces of water, 

“ I con- 


1 
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“ I confefs I don’t much admire. Artificial rocks and ponds 
with gold and filver fifli are' perhaps too often introduced, 
“ and the monftrous porcelain figures of lions and tygers, 
“ ufually placed before the pavilions, are*difpleafing to an Eu- 
“ ropean eye j but thefe are" trifles of no great moment ; and 
“ I am aftonilhed that now, after a fix hours critical ' furvey of 
** thefe gardens, I can fcarcely recoiled any thing befides to find 
“ fault with, 

f 

I 

“ At our taking leave of the minifter, he told us that we had 
“ only feen the eaftern fide of the gardens, but that the weft- 
“ ern fide, which was the larger part ftill remained for him to 
‘‘ {hew us, and that he Ihould have that pleafure another 
« day. 

“ Accordingly, on the day of the Emperor’s anniverfary fef- 
“ tival, after the ceremony was ended, the firft or great Colao 
“ Ho-chun-tong, the Foo-leou^ the Foo~lcoui brother Foo-chan-tongy 
“ and Song-ta *t^ , with the other great men who attended us 
“ two days fince, in our vifit to the eafliern garden, now pro- 
“ pofed to accompany us to the weftern, which forms a ftrong 
“ contrail with the other, and exhibits all the fubliraer beauties 
“ of nature in as high a degree as the part which we faw before 
“ polTeires the attradions of foftnefs and amenity. It is one 
of the fineft foreft-feenes iu the world ; wild, w^^oody, mount- 
“ ainous and rocky, abounding with ftags and deer of dilFercnt 
“ fpecies, and moft of the other beafts of the chace, not dan- 
” gerous to man. 
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In many places immenfc woods, chiefly oaks, pines, and 
** chefnuts, grow upon almoft perpendicular fteeps, and force 
** their fturdy roots through every refiftance of furface and' of 
“ foil, where vegetation would feem almoft itnpoffible. Thefe 
‘‘ woods often clamber over the loftieft pinnacles of the ftony 
“ hills, or gathering on the Ikirts of them, defeend with a rapid 
“ fweep, and bury tlicmfelves in the deepeft vallies. There, at 
“ proper diftances, you find palaces, banquetting houfes, and 
“ monafteries, (but without bonzes)^ adapted to the fituation 
“ and peculiar circumftances of the place, fometimes with a 
“ rivulet on one hand, gently ftealing through the glade, at 
“ other with a cataract tumbling from above, raging with 
“ foam, and rebounding with a thoufand echoes from below, 
or filently engulphed in a gloomy pool, or yawning 
“ chafm, 

“ The roads by which we approached thefe romantic feenes 
“ are often hewn out of the living rock, and conduced round 
the hills in a kind of rugged ftair cafe, yet no ac- 
cident occurred in our progrefs, not a fiille ftep difturbed 
the regularity of our cavalcade, though the horfes are fpirited 
“ and all of them unlhod. Trom the great irregularity of 
“ the ground, and the various heights to which we afeended, 
‘‘ we had opportunities of catching many magnificent points of 
view by detached glances, but after wandering for feveral 
** hours (and yet never wearied with wandering) we at laft 
reached a covered pavilion open on all fides, and fituated on 
a fummic fo elevated as perfedly to command the whole 
“ furrounding country to a vaft extent. The radius of the ho- 

“ rizon. 
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“ rizon I fhould fuppofe to be at lead twenty miles from the 
‘‘ central fpot where we flood; and certainly fo rich, fo 
“ various, fo beautiful, fo fublime a profpedl my eyes had 
“ never beheld. I faw every thing beforo me as on an illumin- 
ated map, palaces, pagodas, towns, villages, farm-houfes, 
plains, and vallies, watered by innumerable dreams, hills 
‘‘ waving with woods, and meadows covered with cattle of thc^ 
rAod beautiful marks and colours. All feemed to be nearly at 
ray feet, and that a dep ^yotild convey me within reach of them. 

“ I obferved here a vad number of what we call in England 
“ JlMt cows, alfo fheet horfes, many pyeballs, dappled, mottled^ 
and fpotted, the latter chiefly drawberry, 

‘‘ From hence was pointed out to us by the minider a vad 
‘‘ enclofure below, which, he faid, was not more acceffible to 
“ him than to us, being never entered but by the Emperor, his 
** women, or his Eunuchs. It includes within its bounds, 
though on a^maller fcale, mod of the beauties which dif- 
tinguifh the eadern and the wedern gardens which we have 
“ already feen ; but from every thing I can learn it falls very 
fliort of the fimciful deferiptions which father Attiret and 
“ Sir William Chambers have intruded upon us as realities. 
‘‘ That within thefe private retreats, various entertainments 
‘‘ of the mod novel and expenfive nature are prepared 
and exhibited by the Eunuchs, who are very numerous 
‘‘ (perhaps fome thoufands) to amufe the Emperor and his 
“ ladies, I have no doubt ; but that they are carried to all 
‘‘ the lengths of extravagance and improbability ,thofe gentle- 

Ci 


mea 
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“ mqn have mentioned, I very much qucftion, as from every 
“ enquiry I have made (and I have not been fparing to make 
“ them) I have by no means fufficient reafon to warrant me in 
“ acceding to, or confirming, the accounts which they have 
“ given us. 

, “If any place in England can be faid in any refpefl: to have 
“ fimilar features to the weftern park, which I have feen this 
“ day, it is Lowther Hall in Weftnjioreland, which (when I 
“ knew it many years ago) from the extent of profpedt, the 
“ grand furrounding obje^s, the noble fituation, the diverfity 
“ of furface, the extenfive woods, and command of water, I 
thought might be rendered by a man of fenfe, fpirit, and 
“ tafte, the fineft feene in the Britilh dominions.” 

After this deferiptive and interefting detail of the beauties of the 
two fidcs of the imperial park or gardens af Gehol, his Lordfiiip 
makes a few general obfervations on Chinefe gardening, and 
the ornamental edifices that are ufually emplo^d to aid the 
effedl;, as well as contribute to ufe and convenience. He 
obferves, 

• 

“ Whether our ftylc of gardening was really copied from the 
“ Chinefe, or originated with ourfelves, I leave for vanity to 
“ aflert, and idlcnefs to difeufs. A difeovery which is the re- 
“ fult of good fenfe and reflexion may equally occur to the 
moft difiant nations, without cither borrowing from the other. 
“ There is certainly a great analogy between our gardening 
• “ and 
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“ and the Chinefe, but out excellence fecms to be rather in im- 
“ proving nature, theirs to conquer her, and yet produce the 
fame effed. It is indifferent to a Chinefe. where he makes 
“ his garden, whether on a fpot favoured, or abandoned, by 
“ the rural deities. If the latter, he invites them, or compels 
“ them to return. His point is to change every thing from 
“ what he found it, to explode the old falhion of the creation, 
“ and introduce novelty in every corner. If there be a wafte* 
“ he adorns it with trees ; if a dry defert, he waters it with a 
** river, or floats it with a lake. If there be a fmooth flat, he varies 
it with all poflible converfions. He qndulates the furface, 
“ he raifes it in hills, fcoops it into vallies, and roughens it 
“ with rocks. He foftens afpcrities, brings amenity into the 
“ wildernefs, or animates the tamenefs of an expanfe, by ac- 
“ companying it with the majefty of a foreft. Deceptions and 
“ eye-traps the Chinefe are not unacquainted with, but they 
“ ufe them very fparingly. I obferved no artificial ruins, 
“ caves, or hermitages. Though the fublime predominates in 
“ its proper Ration, you are infenfibly led to contemplate it, 
“ not ftartled ^ its fudden intrufion, for in the plan cheer- 
“ fulnefs is the principal feature, and lights up the face of the 
fcene. To enliven it ftill more, the aid of architefture is 
“ invited ; all the buildings are perfect of their kind, either 
“ elegantly fimple, or highly detorated, according to the 
“ effcfl: that is intended to arife, ercdled at fuitable diftances, 
“ and judicioufly contrafted, never crowded together in cbnfu- 
“ fion, nor affededly confronted, and flaring at each other 
“ without meaning. Proper edifices in proper places. The 

“ fummer> 
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“ fummcr-houfe, the pavilion, the pagodas, have all their re- 
“ fpedlive fituations, whicl^ they diftlnguifli and improve, but 
“ which any other ftrudlures would injure or deform. The 
“ only things difagrceable to my eye 'are the large porcelain 
“ figures of lions, tygers, &c. and the rough hewn fteps, and 
“ huge mafles of rock work, which they feem fludious of in- 
troducing near many of their houfes and palaces, Confider- 
ing their general good tafte in the other points, I was much 
“ furprifed at this, and could only account for it, by the ex- 
“ pence and the difficulty of bringing together fuch incongrui- 
“ tics, for it is a common efFc£l of enormous riches to pufli 
“ every thing they can procure to bombaft and extravagance, 
“ which are the death of tafte, • In other countries, however, 
“ as well as in China, I have feen fome of the moft boafted feats, 
“ either outgrowing their beauty from a plethora of their 
“ owner’s wealth, or becoming capricious and hypocondriacal 
“ by a quackifti application of it, A few fine places, even in 
“ England, might be pointed out that are labouring under thefe 
“ diforders ; not to mention fome celebrated houfes where 
“ twilled ftair-cafes, windovv-glafs cupolas, ajj*J embroidered 
“ chimncy-pieces, convey nothing to us but the whims and 
“ dreams of fickly fancy, without an atom of grandeur, tafte, 
“ or propriety, 

f 

“ The architecture of the Chinefe is of a peculiar ftyle, to- 
“ tally unlike any other, irreducible to our rules, but perfectly 
“ confiftent with its own. It has certain principles, from 
“ which it never deviates, and although, when examined ac- 

“ cording 
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“ cording to ours, it fins againft the ideas we have imbibed 
“ of diftribution, compofition, and proportion; yet, upon 
“ the whole, it often produces a moll pleafing efie€l, as 
“ we fometimes fee a perfon without a fingle good feature 
“ in his face have, neverthelefs, a vtry agreeable coun- 
“ tenaace.” 


T 
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^ CHAP. IV. 

Sketch of the State of Society In China. — Manners, CuftomSy. 

Sentiments, and Moral Charafter of the People. 

Cendithfi of Women, a Criterion of the ^tate^ of Society » — Degraded State of in 
Chinn, — Domejlic Manners unfavourable to Filial AffeBion, — Parental Au^ 
thority, — 111 FffeBs of feparating the Sexes. ^ Social Intercourfe unknown, ex-, 
cept for gaming.-^Their Worflytp folitary. — Feafs of New Tear.-—Propenftty 
to gttming. — Influence of the Laws feems to have dejlroyed the natural Cha. 
raBer of the People.^ Made them indifferent, or cruel. — Various Injlances of 
this Remark in public and in private Life. — Remarks on Infanticide. ^Perhaps 
lefs general than ufually thought. — CharaBer of Chinefe in Foreign Countries.-^ 
Temper and Difpoftion of the Chinefe .^Merchants. — Cuchoo-Clocks.-^ConduB of 
a Prince of the Blo^. — Of the Prime Minifter. — Comparifon of the Phyftcal and 
Moral QharaBers of the Chinefe and Man-tchoo Tartars. ^General CharaBer of 
the Nation illuf rated, 

T . 

IT may, perhaps, be laid down as an invariable maxim, that 
the condition of the female part of fociety in any nation will 
furnifh a tolerable juft criterion of the degree of civilization to 
which that nation has arrived. The manners, habits, and pre- 
vailing fentiments of women, have great influence on thofe of 
the fociety to which they belong, and generally give a turn to 
its charafier. Thus we fliall find that thofe nations, where the 
moral and intelleilual powers of the mind in the female fex are 
held in moft eftimation, will be governed by fuch laws as are 
* beft 
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beft calculated to promote the geheral happincfs of the. people; 
and, on the contrary, where the perfonal qualifications of the 
fex are the only objeds of confideration, as is the cafe in all the 
defpotic governments of Afiatic nations, tyranny, opprefTion, 
and flavery are fute to prevail ; and thefe perfonal accomplifti- 
ments, fo far from being of ufe to the owner, ferve only to 
deprive her of liberty, and the fociety of her friends ; to render 
her a degraded vidim, fubfervient to the fenfual gratlBcation, thC 
caprice, and the jealoufy of tyrant man. Among favage tribes 
the labour and drudgery invariably fall heaviefl; on the weaker 
•fex. 

The talents of women, in our own happy illand, began only 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth to be held in a proper degree 
of confideration. As women, they* were admired and courted, 
but they fcarcely could be faid to participate in the fociety of 
men. In fad, the iqanners of our forefathers, before that reign, 
were too rough for them. In Wales, wives were fold to their 
hulbands. In Scotland, women could not appear as evidences in 
a court of juftice. In the time of Henry the Eighth, an ad 
was pafled prohibiting women and apprentices from reading the 
New Teftamcnt in the Englilh language. Among the poliflied 
Greeks, they were held in little eftimation. Homer degrades 
all his females: he makes the Grecian piincelTes weave the 
web, fpin, and do all the drudgery of a modern walherwo- 
man ; and rarely allows them any fliare of focial intercourfe 
with the other fex. Yet the very foundations on which he has 
conftruded his two matchlefs poems are women. It appe^s 
alfo from all the dramatic writers of ancient Greece, whofe aim 

T 2 ’ was 
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wa» “ to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature, tO'lhew the 
** very age and body of the time its form dnd prefliire,” that 
nolwithftanding their extreme delicacy of tafte, and rapid pto- 
grefs in the fine arts, their manners were low and cbarfe, and 
that they were entire ftrangers to any other gratification arifing 
from the fociety of women, than the indulgence of the fenfual 
appetite. Even the grave Herodotus mentions, in the higheft 
terms of approbation, the cuftom of Babylon of felling by auc- 
tion, on a certain fixed day, all the ^young women who had 
any pretenfions to beauty, in order to ra^ a fum of money for 
portioning off the reft of the females, to whom nature had been 
lefs liberal in beftowing her gifts, and who were knocked down 
to thofe who were fatisfied to take them with the leaft money. 
This degradation of women would feera to be as impolitic as 
it is extraordinary, fince, finder their guidance, the earlieft, 
and fomctimes the moft indelible (I believe I may fafely add, 
the beft and moft amiable) imprelfions are ftamped on the youth- 
ful mind. In infancy their proteftion is indifpenfably neceflary, 
and in ficknefs, or in old age, they unqneftionably ^ord the beft 
and kindeft relief : or, as a French author has neatly obferved, 
“ Sans les femmes Jes deux extremites de la vie feraient fans fecoursy 
“ et le milieu fans plaifirs” “ Without woman the two extre- 

mities of life would be helplefs, and the middle of it joylefs.” 

The Chinefe, if pofllble, have impofed on their women a 
greater degree of humility and reftraint than the Greeks of old, 
or the Europeans in the dark ages. Not fatisfied with the^ phyfi- 
cal deprivation of the ufe of their limbs, they have contrived, 
in order to keep them the more confined, to make it a moral 

crime 
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crime for a woman to be feen abroad. If they fhould have oc> 
eafion to vifit a friend or relation, they mud be carried in a 
clofe. fedan chair ; to walk would be the height of vulgarity. 
Even the country ladies, who may not polTefs the luxury of a 
chair, rather than walk, fuffer themfelves to be fometimes rolled 
about in a foit of covered wheelbarrow. The wives and daughters, < 
however, of the lower clafs are neither confined to the houfe^ 
nor exempt from hard and flavifh labour, many being obliged 
to work with an infant upon the back, while the hulband, ia 
all probability, is gaming, hr otherwife idling away his time. 
I have frequently feen women adifting to drag a fort of light 
plough, and the harrow. Nieuwhoff, in one of his prints,, 
taken from drawirtgs fuppofed to be made in China, yokes, if 
I miflake not, a woman to the fame plough with an afs. Should, 
this be the fad, the Chiilefe are not lingular, if we may credit 
the Natural Hiftorian of Antiquity *, who obferves that, to open* 
the fertile fields of Byzacium in Africa, it was necclTary to wait 
until the rains had foaked into the ground; “ after which a 
** little weakly afs, and an old woman, attached to the fame 
“ yoke, were fefficient to drag the plough through the foil,” 
pojl imhres vili afello^ et a parte altera jugi anu vomerem trabente 
vidimus feindi. 

In the province of Kiang-fee noiVva^ is more, common than- 
to fee a woman drawing a kind of light plough,, with a- fingle 
handle, through ground that has previoufly been prepared.. 
The eafier talk of direding the machine is left to the hulband,, 


whoj, 


♦ Plin* lib. xvi.. cap. ai; 
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who, hdding the ploagH with one.-h6ad, at the fame time whit 
the bther cafts the feed ioto the drills. 

The advantJfges which thofe women pofiefs in a higher fphcfc 
of life, if any, are not mlich to be envied. Even at home, in 
her own family, a woman muft neither eat at the fame table, 
■nor fit in the fame room with her hufband. And the male 
children, at the age of nine or ten, are entirely feparated from 
their fifters. Thus the feelings of affe'dion, not the inftinftive 
produds of nature, but the offspring of frequent intercourfe 
and of a mutual communication of their little wants and plea- 
fures, are nipped in the very hud of dawning fentiment. A 
cold and ceremonious conduit muft be obferved on all occafions 
between the members of the fame family. There is no com- 
mon focus to attrad and concentrate the love and refped of 
children for their parents. Each lives retired and apart from 
the other. The little incidents and adventures of the day, 
which furnllh the converfation among children of many a long 
winter’s evening, by a comfortable fire-fide, in our own coun- 
try, are in China buried in filence. Boys, it is true, fome- 
times mix together in fchools, but the ItilT and ceremonious be- 
haviour, which conftitutes no inconfiderable part of their educa- 
tion, throws a reftraint on all the little playful adions incident 
to their time of life and completely fubdues all fpirit of ac- 
tivity and enterprize. A Chinefe youth of the higher clafs is 
inanimate, formal, and inadive, conftantly endeavouring to 
affume the gravity of years. 


To 
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To beguile the many tedious and heavy hours, that muft un- 
avoidably occur to the fecluded females totally unqualified for 
mental purfuits, the tobacco-pipe is the ufual expedient. Every 
female from the age of eight or nine years wears, as an ap- 
pendage to her drefs, a fmall filken purfe or pocket to hold to- 
bacco and a pipe, with the ufe of which many of them are not 
unacquainted at this tender age. Some indeed are confiantly 
employed in working embroidery on filks, or in painting birds, 
infeds, and Sowers on thin gauze. In the ladies’ apartments of 
ihe great houfe in whiclf we lived at Pekin, we obferved fome 
very beautiful fpecimens of both kinds in the pannets of the 
partitions, and I brought home a few articles which I under- 
ftand have been much admired ; but the women whp employ 
their time in this manner are generally the wives and daugh- 
ters of tradefinen and artificers, who are ufually the weavers 
both of cottons and filks. I remember afking one of the great 
ofiicers of the court, who wore a filken veft beautifully em- 
broidered, if it was the work of his lady, but the fuppofition 
that his wife (hould condefcend to ufe her needle feemed to 
give him offence. 

Their manners in domeftie life are little calculated to pro- 
duce that extraordinary degree of filial piety, or afiedion and 
reverence towards parents, for which they have been eminently 
celebrated, and to the falutary effeds of which the Jefuits have 
attributed the ftability of the government. Filial duty is, in 
fad, in China, lefs a moral fentiment, than a precept which 
by length of time has acquired the efficacy of a pofitive law j 
and it may truly be faid to exift more in the maxima of the go- 

vernment. 
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vernment, than ia the minds of the people. Had they, indeed, 
conhdered filial piety to be fiifficiently ftrong when left to its 
own natural influence, a precept or lawtoenforce.it would 
have been fuperfluous. The firft maxim inculcated in early life 
is the entire fubmiflion' of children to the will of their parents. 
The tenour of this precept is not only “ to honour thy father 
“ and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land }” 
but to labour for thy father and thy mother as long as they 
both fhall live, to fell thyfelf into perpetual fervitude for their 
fupport, if necelTary, and to confider (hy .life at their difpofal, 
So much has this fentiment of parental authority gained ground 
by precept and habit, that to all intents andpurpofes it is as bind- 
ing as the llrongeft law. It gives to the parent the cxercife of 
the fame unlimited and arbitrary power over his children, that 
the Emperor, the common father, polTefles by law over his 
people. Hence, as among the Romans, the father has the 
power to fell his fon for a flave ; and this power, either from 
caprice, or from poverty, or other caufes, is not unfrequently 
put in force. 

t 

A law that is founded in reafon or equity feldom requires 
to be explained or juftified. The government of China, in fanc- 
tioning an adl of parental authority that militates fo ftrongly 
againft every principle of* nature, or moral right and wrong, 
feems to have felt the force of tliis remark. 1 heir learned men 
have been employed in writing volumes on the lubjedt, the 
principal aim of which appears to be that of imprefling on the 
minds of the people the-comparative authority of the Emperor 
over his fubjeiis and of a parent over his children. The rea- 
* fonablenefs 
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foMbI«i^ Md jateo(||^ '^ Ffi^c#^‘feidijg once eft that: 

' ofthe^a^ety’ift 'ii^|pik(||$(tc^al goi^fUBCQt^ followed of courfe; 

osttist # to the one could not in 

jii^c#!lteiwi(thhild ftoifa the^^ - ^ allaying 

of any^&nip%^at idlgpE he con- 

fcitnce#, it yMIM ‘pieed o^ t%>htftry to fcrve 

by way o|j||P|di#i^S^ pwfwits' who might 

feel'theBardl<4^^0^^Vor:i$ih^li^^ induced,' 

pm 4 foe, fays 

onO^of Vhek of his 

father^ hais t^;fpdfy^ec%|'feihhg'hie^^^ day, or a year, 

*or forlijfe } but a father^ wlfflo^^ 
over his fon j a father ha4 thejefaiftj'^he 
the ftrvices of his fon to aeWfher fo^^hy lengiik of time, or even 
fof life.' ' : ■ .• . 

$, ;■.; ' "/ , ::■" . ■ ' . .- - ■ I..V „ .'. 

I)a'^Me4 may b|^raid to be, invairiably fold. The bride- 
groom muft dwa^ iSaKdhtlSbai^ain with the parents of his in- 
tended bride. The latter has no choice. She U a lot in the 
market to be cfl!|>ofed of to the bigheft Bidder. The nyin, in- 
deed, in tMaref^d, ha^ob great adt^wtige on his fide, as he 
is ttot^allowed to fee his iriterfflQ ^dfc until fheariivesiiif formal 
proceffioti at his gate. If, however, on opening the door of 
the chair, in which the lady is fliut Upi^ and of wMdi the key 
has Met fcnt before, he ihoiild diflike his bargain, be can re- 
turn her^o her parents ; in whicfecafe^he articles are foitfeitbd 
that conftituf©d.! her price j^and a lui#bf money," in addition to 
them, may be demanded^ not exceeding, however, the value of 

u thefe 
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thele articles. Thefe matritnonial proc^ons, attended with 
pomp aijd mufic, are not unlike thofo, ufed by t^e Greeks 
when the bride was conduced to her hiiibanu s houle In a fplen- 
did car ; only,, in the former inftance, the lady is completely 
invifible to every one.' , 

To what a degraded condition is a female reduced hy this ab- 
furdcuftom ! How little inducement, it would be fuppofed, 
llie could have, to appear ami^le or elegant, or to ftudy her 
drefs, or cramp her feet, or paint hef faee, knowing (he will 
be configoed into. the. hands of the firft man who will give the 
price, that her parents have fixed upon her charms. No pre- 
vious converfafion is allowed to take place, no exchange of opi- 
nions or comparifon of fentiments with regard to inclinations or 
dillikes ; all the little filent ads of attention and kindnefs, which 
fo eloquently fpeak to the heart, and demonftrate the fincerity 
of the attachment, are utterly unfelt. In a word, that Hate of 
the humian heart,, occaftoned by th^ mutual afiedion between 
the fexes, and from whence proceed the happieft, the* moll in- 
lerefiing^ and fometimea alfo, the moll difirelllng moments of 
life, has no exillence ia ^hlna. The. man takes a wife becaule 
the laws of the country dired hisa to do fo, and cullom has 
made it indifpenfable ; and the woman, after marriage, con- 
tinues to be the fame piece of inanimate furniture Ihe always was 
la her father’s houfe. She fufers no indignity, nor dpes fire 
feid ahy jealoufy or dilturbance (at leall it is prudent not to 
Ihcw it) when her hulband brings into the fame houfe a fecond, 
or a third woman. The firft is contented with the honour of 
I prefiding 
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prefiding over, and Uredting the concerns of, the family with- 
in doort,‘ and in Wfaringthe children of the others cllling her 
mother. 


It might be urged, pwhaps, on the part of the huiband, that 

it would highly uAreafona,ble for the woman to complain. 

The man who purchaibd her ought to have an equal right in 

the fame nfannwr to parchafO blhefs. The cafe is materially 

different where pariics are Ufnked by fentimaits of love and 

efteem, or bound by prOmifes or cngagetnente ; under fuch chr- 

cumftances the inttodu3:ion of a -fecoOd wife, under the fame 

roof, could not fail to difiurb the'Tiarmony OiT'the fam'ilyi and 

occafion the moft poignant feelings Of dlftrefs to the firift. But 

a Chinefe wife has no fuch feelings, nor docs the hufb'and malee 

any fuch engagements. 

# . 

Although polygamy be allowed by jj^e goverjuiiinti as in- 
deed it cqutd not well happlb othermfe where women are arti- 
cles of purchafe, yet it is an evil that, in a great degree, cor- 
redls itfelf. tJme-tcnths of the community find it difficult to 
rear the offspring of one woman bythe iabour of their hands ; 
fuch, therefore, are neither m'-oircumftances, nor probably feel 
much inclination, to purchafe a fecond. The general pradtice 
would, befides, be morally impoflible. In a country where fo 
many female infants are expofed, and where the laws or cuf- 
tom oblige every man to marry, any perfon taking to himfeif 
two vrives muft leave fomc other without one, unlefs indeed it 
be fuppofed with the author of det Loix^ what there 

feems to be no grounds for fuppofing, that a much greater 

u 2 number 
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number of females are born than of males. But all the obfer- 
vations t>f this lively and ingenious author with regard to China,, 
and particularly the inferences he draws with refpeft to climate, 
fall to the ground. It is not the vigour of natural propenfities, 
as he has fuppofed, that deftroys the moral ones ; it is not the 
effe^l; of climate' that makes it to be confidered among thefe 
people “ as a prodigy of virtue for a man to meet a fine wo- 
man in a retired chamber without offering violence to her,”— 
it is the effed of fiudioufly pampering the appetite, nurturing 
vicious notions, confidering women 'as entirely fubfervient to 
the pleafures of man ; and, in fhort, by fancying thofe plea- 
furcs in the head, rather than feeling them in the heart, that 
have led them to adopt a fentiment*which does the nation fo 
little credit. The climate being every where temperate, and the 
diet of the majority of the people moderate, I might fay 
fcanty, thefe have little influence in promoting a vehement 
defire for fexual intcri|fouffe. It is indeed among the upper 
ranks only and a few wealthy mefehants (whom the fumptu- 
ary laws, prohibiting fine houfes, gardens, carriages, and every 
kind of external Ihew and grandeur, have encouraged fecretly 
to indulge and pamper their appetite in every fpecies of luxury 
and voluptuoufnefs) where a plurality of wives are to be found. 
Every great officer of ftate has his haram confifting of fix,.eight, 
or ten women, according to his circumftances and his inclina- 
tion for the fex; Every merchant alfo of Canton has his fera- 
glio ; but a poor man finds one wife quite fuflicient for all his 
wants, and the children of one woman as many, and fometimes 
more, than he is able to fupport. 


The 
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The unfociable dlftance which the law (or cuftom, ftronger 
than law) prefcribes to be obferved between the foKes, and 
the.tcool and indifferent manner of bargaining for a wife, 
are not calculated to produce numerous inftances of cri- 
minal intercourfe. Thefe, however, fometimes happen, and 
the weight of punifhment always fall heaviefl: on the woman. 
The hufband finds no difficulty in obtaining a fentence of di- 
vorce, after which he may fell her for a Have and thus redeem 
a part at leaft of his purchaf»-money. The fame thing hap- 
pens in cafe a wife ffioul^ elope, inftances of which I fancy 
are ftill more rare; 4s if fhe be of any fafhion, her feet are ill 
calculated to carry her off with fpeedj and if a young girl 
Ihould chance to lofe what is ufually held t6 be the moft valuable 
part of female reputation, llie is fcnt to market by her parents 
and publicly fold, for a flavcr In cafes of mutual diflike, or in- 
compatibility of temper, the woman is generally fent back to 
her parents. A woman can inherit no p|operty, but il may be 
left to her by will. If a widow has no children, or females 
only, the property defcends to the neareft male relation on the 
deceafed hufbafld’s fide, but he muft maintain the daughters until 
he can provide them with hufbands^ 

The prohibition againft the frequent intercourfe with modeff 
females, for there are public women in every great city, is not 
attended here with the effed of rendering the purfuit more 
eager ; nor docs it increafe the ardour., as among the ancient 
Spartans who were obliged to fteal, as it were, the embraces 
of their lawful wives. In China it feems to have the contrary 
effed of promoting that fort of ponnexion which, being one of 

■ the 
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the greateft violations of the laws of nature, ought to be confi- 
dered apong the firft of moral crimes — a connexion that finiks 
the man many degrees below the brute. The cominifli^ of 
this det^ablc and unnatural ad is attended with fo little 
fenfe of fliame, or feelings of delicacj, that nuny of the firft 
officers of Hate fcemed to make no befitation in publicly avow- 
ing it. Each of thefe officers is conftantly attended by his 
pipe-bearer, who is generally a handfome boy from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, and is alv\^ys well drefled. In pointing 
out to our notice the boys of each oflier^ they made ufe of figns 
and motions, the meanmg of which was too obvious to be mif- 
interpreted. The two Mahoraedans, I obferve, who were in 
China in the ninth century, have alfo taken notice of this cir- 
cumftance : and I find in the journal of Mr. Plittner, a gentle- 
man who was in that part of the fuite who accompanied the Bri- 
tiffi Embaffitdor into Tartary, in fpeaking of the palaces of Gehol, 
the following remark : “ Dans I'un de ces palais, parmi d’autres 
“ chefs- d’auvres de l*art, on voy^it deux ftatues de gar9ons, en 
“ roarbre, d’un excellent, travail ; ils avaient les pieds et les 

mains lies, ct leur pofition ne laifiait point (ie doute que le 
“ vice des Grecs n’cut perdu fon horreur pour les Chinois. Un 
“ vieil eunuque nous les fit remarquer avec un fourire impu- 
“ dent.” 

It has been remarked that this unnatural crime prevails moft 
14 thofe countries where polygamy is allowed, that is to fay, in 
thole countries where the afi^^ons of women are not con- 
fulted, but their perfons purebafed for gold — 'a remark which 
ipay lead to this conclufion, that it is rather a moral turpitude 
* than 
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than a propenfity ariOng from phylical or local caufes. The 
appetite for female intercourfe foon becomes glutted bf the fa- 
cility of enjoyment ; and where women, fo circumftanced, can 
only receive the embraces of their proprietors from a’*' fenfe of 
duty, their coldnefs and indifference, the neceifary corilequence 
of fuch conne£lions, muft alfo increafe in the men the tendency 
to produce fatiety. I think it has been obferved that, even in 
Europe, where females in general have the fuperior advantage 
of fixing their own value^ upon themfelves, it is the greateft 
rakes and debauchees, who, 

s 

« — bred at home in idlenefs and riot, 

Ranfack for miftreffes th’ unwholefome flews, 

‘‘ And never know the worth of virtuous lovc.’^ 

fly fometimes in fearch of frefh enjoyment in the detefiable way 
here alluded to*. 

I have already obferved that the ftate of domeftic-fociety in 
China was ill calculated to promote the affe^ion and kindnefs 
which children dot only owe to, but really' feel for, their parents 
in many countries of Europe. A tyrant, in fad, to command, 
and a Have to obey, are found in every family ; for, where 
the father is a defpot, the fon will naturally bea flave ; and if 
all the little ads of kindnefs and filent attentions, that create 

* I fhoiild not have taken notice of this odious vicc^ had.nbt the truth of its cxlft- 
cnce in China been doubted by fome, and attributed by others to a wrong caufe. 
ProfefTing to deferibe the people at I found them, I muft endeavour to draw a faith- 
ful piaure, neither attempting to palliate their vices, nor to exaggerate their 
virtues. 


mutual 
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inutual endearments,* be wanting among the members of the 
fame fathily, Hving under the fame roof, it will be in vain to ex- 
ped to find them in the enlarged fphere of public life. In fed, 
they have no kind pf friendly focietics nor meetings to talk 
over the Iranfadions and the news of. the day. Thefe can only 
take place in a free government. A Chinefe having finilhed his 
daily employment retires to his folitary apartment. There are, 
it is true, a fort of public houfes where the lower orders of 
people fometimes refort for their cup of tea or of fean-tchoo, (a 
kind of ardent fpirit diftilled from a mixture of rice and other 
grain) but iuch houfes are feldom, if at all, frequented for the 
fake of company. They are no incitement, as thofe are of a 
fimilar kind in Europe, to jovial pleafures or to vulgar cbriety. 
From this odious vice the bulk of the people are entirely free. 
Among the multitudes which we daily faw, in pafling from one 
extremity of the country to the other, I do not recoiled hav- 
ing ever met with a fingle infiance of a man being difguifecl in 
liquor. In Canton, where the lower orders of people are em- 
ployed by Europeans and necefikrily mix with European fca- 
mcn, intoxication is not unfrequent among the natives, but this 
vice forms no part of the general charader of the people. When- 
ever a few Chinefe happen to meet together, it is generally for 
the purpofe of gaming, or to eat a kettle of boiled rice, or drink a 
pot of tea, or ftnoke a pipe of tobacco. 

The upper ranks indulge at home in the ufe of opium. Great 
quantities of this intoxicating drug are fmuggled into the coun- 
try, notwithfianding all the precautions taken by the govern- 
ment to prohibit the importation of it; but it is too e.xpenfive 
* to 
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to be ufcd by the common people. The officers of the cuftoms 
are not beyond a bribe. After receiving the fum agreed upon 
between the importer and themfelves they frequently become 
the purchafers of the prohibited article. Moft of the country 
lliips from Bengal carry opium to China ; but that of Turkey 
lent from London in the China flups is preferred, and fells at 
near double the price of the other. The governor of Canton, 
after deferibing in one of his late proclamations on the fubjedt 
the pernicious and fatal efjeds arifuig from the ufe of opium, 
obferves, “ Thus it is that foreigners by the means of a vile ex- 
“ crementitious fubftance derive from this empire the moft 
“ folid profits and advantages ; but that our countrymen Ihould 
“ blindly purfue this deftrudlive. and enfnaring vice, even till 
“ death is the confequence, without being undeceived, is indeed 
“ a fadt odious and deplorable in the higheft degree.” Yet 
the governor of Canton very compofcdly takes his daily dole of 
opium. 

The young people have no occafional aflemblies for the 
purpofe of dancing and of exercifing themfelves in feats of ac- 
tivity which, in Europe, are attended with the happy eftedls of 
fhaking off the gloom and melancholy that a life of conftant 
labour or feclufion from fociety is apt to promote. They have 
not even a fixed day of reft fet apart for religious worfhip. 
Their adls of devotion partake of the fame folitary caft 
that prevails in their domeftic life. In none of the different 
fedts of religion, which at various times have been imported 
into, and adopted in China, has congregational worffiip been 

X , incul- 
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inculcated, which, to that country in particular, may be confi- 
dered as a great misfortune. For, independent of religious 
confiderations, the fabbatical inftitution is attended with advan- 
tages of a phyfical astwell as of a moral nature ; and humanity 
is not lefs concerned than policy in confccrating one day out of 
feven, or forac other given number, to the fervice of the great 
Creator, and to reft from bodily labour. When the government 
of France, in the height of her rage for innovation, fell into 
the hands of atheiftical demagogue^, when her temples were 
polluted and every thing facred was invaded and profaned, the 
feventh day was confidered as a relic of ancient fuperftit'on and 
the obfervance of it accordingly aboliflied j and, about the 
fame time, it became the fafhion among a certain defeription 
of people to ufe fpecious arguments againft its continuance 
in our own country ; as being, for example, a day for the 
encouragement of idlenefs, drunkennefs, and diffipation. 
Such a remark could only be applied to large cities and towns ; 
and in crowded manufadluring towns the mechanic, who can 
fubfift by working three days in the week, would be at no lofs 
in finding opportunities, were there no fabbath day, in the courfe 
of the other four to commit irregularities. And who, even for 
the fake of the mechanic and artificer, would wifh to fee the 
labouring peafant deprived of one day’s reft, out of feven, which 
to him is more precious than the wages he has hardly earned 
the other fix? What man, poiTefled of common feelings of 
humanity, in beholding the decent and modeft hufbandman, 
accompanied by his family in their heft attire attending the 
parifh-phurch, d’oes not participate in the fiaile of con- 
tent which .on this day particularly beams on his countenance, 

and 
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and befpeaks the ferenity of his mind ? Having on this day dif- 
charged his duty to God, refreflied his body with reft, enjoyed 
the. comfort of clean clothing, and exercifed his mind in con- 
verfing with his neighbours, he returns yrith double vigour to 
his daily labour ; having, as Mr. Addifon obfervcs in one of 
his Speftators, rubbed off the ruft of the week. 


The firft of the new year in China, and a few fucceeding 
days, are the only holiday!, properly fpeaking, that are obferved 
by the working part of the community. On thefe days the 
pooreft peafant makes a point of procuring new clothing for 
himfelf and his family; they pay their vifits to friends and 
relations, interchange civilities and compliments, make and re- 
ceive prefents ; and the officers of government and the higher 
ranks give feafts and entertainments. But even in thofe fcafts there 
is nothing that bears the refemblance of conviviality. . The 
guefts never partake together of the fame fcrvice of dilhes, but 
each has frequently his feparate table ; fometimes two, but never 
more than fouis fit at the fame table ; and their eyes mull con- 
ftantly be kept upon the mafter of the feaft, to watch all his 
motions, and to obferve every morfel he puts into his mouth, 
and every time he lifts the cup to his lips ; for a Chinefe of good- 
breeding can neither eat nor drink without a particular cere- 
mony, to which the guefts mull pay attention. If a perfon in- 
vited Ihould, from ficknefs or any accident, be prevented from 
fulfilling his engagement, the portion of the dinner that was in- 
tended to be placed on his table is fent in proceffion to his own 
houfe ; a cuftom that ftrongly points out the very little notion 

X 2 * they 
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they entertain of the foaal pleafures of the table. It is cuftom- 
ary to fend after each gueft the remains even of his dinner. 
Whenever in the courle of our journey we vifited a governor 
or viceroy of a province, we generally found him at the head 
of a range of tables, covered with a multitude of difhes, which 
invariably were marched after us to the- yachts. Martial, if I 
miftake not, has fome allufion to a limilar cuftom among the 
Romans. Each carried his own napkin to a feaft, which being 
filled with the remains of the entertainment was fent home by 
a flave ; but this appears to have been done more out of compli- 
ment to the hoft, to Ihcw the great efteem in which they held 
his cheer, than for the fake of the viands ; for the Romans 
loved conviviality. 


The Chinefe alfo, like the ancient Egyptians as exemfUficd 
in the enormous mefs which Jofeph gave to little Benjamin 
above the reft of his brothers, teftify, on all occafions, that they 
confider the meafure of a man’s ftomach to depend more u^on 
the rank of its owner than either his bulk or appetite. The Em- 
baflador’s allowance was at leaft five times as great as that of any 
perfon in his fuite. In this particular, however, thele nations 
are not Angular, neither in ancient nor in modern times. The 
kings of Sparta, and indeed every Grecian hero, were always 
fuppofed to eat twice the quantity of a common foldier ; and 
the only difference with regard to our heroes of the prefent day 
confifts in their being enabled to convert quantity into quality, 
an advantage for which they are not a little indebted to the 
invention of money, into which all other articles can be com- 
muted. 


What- 
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Whatever may be the occafion of bringing together a few 
idlers, they feldom part without trying their luck at fome game 
of chance for which a Chinefe is never unprepared. He rarely 
goes abroad without a pack of cards in lus pocket or a pair of 
dice. Both of thefe, like almoil every thing elfe in the coun- 
try, are different from fimilar articles elfewhere. Their cards 
are much more numerous than ours, and their games much 
more complicated. Nor are they at any lofs, even if none of 
the party fhould happen to be furnilhed with cards or dice ; on 
fuch an emergency their lingers are employed to ahfwer the 
purpofe, wliich are all that is required to play tlic game of ’Tfoi~ 
moiy a game of which the lower clafs of people is particularly 
fond. Two perfons, fitting diredly oppofite to each ‘other, 
raife their hands at the fame moment, when each calls out the 
number he guefles to be the fum of the fingers expanded by 
himftlf and his adverfary. The clofed lift is none, the thumb 
one, the thumb and forefinger two, &c. fo that the chances lie 
t^ei^een o and 5 , as each muft know the number held out by 
himfelf. The middling clafs of people likewife play at this 
game when they give entertainments where wine is ferved, and 
the lofer is always obliged to drink off a cup of wine. At this 
childifh game two perfons will foinetimes play to a very late 
hour, till he who has had the worft of the game has been 
obliged to drink fo much wine that he can no longer fee either to 
count his own or his adverfary’s fingers. I have thus particularly 
noticed the Chinefe Tfoi-moi, on account of the extraordinary 
coincidence between it and a game in ufe among the Romans, 
to which frequent allufion is made by Cicero. In a noic by 
Mclan(9;hon oh Cicero’s Offices it is thus deferibed. “ Mkare 

“ digithy 
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“ digitisy ludi genus eft. Sic ludentes, flmul digitos alterius 
“ manus quot volunt citiffime erigunt, et fimul ambo divinant 
“ quol fimul creflii fmt ; quod qui definivit, lucratus eft : unde 
“ acri vifu opus, et multa fide, ut cum aliquo in tenebris mices.” 
“ Micare digitts, is a kind of game. Thofe who play at it 
“ ftretch out, with great quicknefs, as many fing'fers of one hand 
“ each, as they pleafe, and at the fame inftant both guefs hov/ 
“ many are held up by the two together ; and he who guefles 
“ Tight wins the game : hence a fl\arp fight is neceflary, and 
“ alfo great confidence when it is played in the dark.” 

The Chinefe have certainly the acer vifus, but I doubt much 
whether they have faith enough in each other’s integrity to play 
at the game of fingers in the dark, which, in the opinion of CU 
cero, was a ftrong teft of a truly honeft man. . The fame game 
is faid to be ftill played in Italy under the name of Morra *. 

The officers about Yuen-min-yuen ufed to play ^ kind of chefs, 
which appeared to me to be eflentially different from that game 
as played by the Perfians, the Indians, and other oriental nations, 
both with regard to the lines drawn on the board, the form of 
the chefs-men, and the moves, from which I fhould rather con- 
clude it to be a game of their own invention, than an introduc- 
tion either from India or by the army of Gengis-kban^ as fome 
authors have conjedured. 

* Adam’s Roman Antiquities. 
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The fpirit of gaming is fo univerfal in moft of the towns 
and cities, that in almoft every bye*corner, groupes are to be 
found playing at cards or throwing dice. They are accufed 
even of frequently ftaking their wives and children on the ha- 
zard of a die. It may eafily be conceived that where a man 
can fell his children into flavery, there can be little remorfe, 
in the bread: of a gamefter reduced to his laft ftake, to rilk 
the lofs of what the law has fanftioned him to difpofe of. 
Yet we are very gravely alTured by fome of the reverend million- 
aries, that “ the Chinefe are entirely ignorant of all games of 
“ chance that “ they can enjoy no amufements but fuch as are 
“ authorized by the laws.” Thefe gentlemen furely could not 
be ignorant that one of their moft favourite fports is cock-fight- 
ing, and that this cruel and unmanly amufements as they are 
pleafed to confider it, is full as eagerly purfued by the upper 
clafles in China as, to their fhame and difgrace be it fpoken, it 
continues to be by thofe in a fimilar fituation in fome parts of 
Europe. The training of quails for the fame cruel purpofe of 
butchering each other furnifties abundance of employment for 
the idle and dilfipated. They have even extended their enqui- 
ries after fighting animals into the in fed! tribe, in which they 
have difcovered a fpecies of gryllusy or locuft, that will attack each 
other with fuch ferocity as feldora to quit their hold without 
bringing away at the fame time a limb of their antagonift. 
Thefe little creatures are fed and kept apart in bamboo cages ; 
and the cuftom of making them devour each other is fo com- 
mon that, during the fummer months, fcarcely a boy is feen 
without his cage and his grafshoppers. 


I have 
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I have alreadjr had occaHoa to obferve that the natural dirpod- 
tibn of the Chinefe /hould feem to have fulTered ahnoft a total 
change by the influence of the laws and maxims of goverhment, 
an influence which, in this country more than elfewhere, has 
given a bias to tlie manners, rentiments,,and moral chaiafler of 
the people ; for here every ancient proverb carries with it the 
force of a law. While they are by nature quiet, paffive, and 
timid, the ftate of fociety and the abufe of the laws by which 
they are governed, have rendered them indifferent, unfeeling, 
and even cruel, as a few examples, which among many others 
occurred, will but too clearly bear evidence j and as the parti- 
cular inffances, from which I have fometimes drawn an inference, 
accorded with the common adions and occurrences of life, I have 
not hefftated to conflder them as fo m^ny general features in their 
moral charadter ; at the fame time 1 am aware that allowances 
ought to be made for particular ways of thinking, and for cuf- 
toms entirely diflimilar from our own, which are, therefore, 
not exadly to be appreciated by the fame rule as if they had 
occurred in our own country. The public feafts of Sparta, iti 
which the girls danced naked in prefence of yOhng men, had 
not the fame effedl on the Lacedemonian youth, as they might 
be fuppofed to produce in Europe ; nor is the delicacy of the 
Hindoo women offended by looking on the Lingam. Thus 
the Chinefe are entitled to our indulgence by the peculiar cir- 
eumftances under which they are placed, but I leave it in the 
breaft of the reader to make what allowance he may think they 
delerve. 


The 
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The common pradice of Hogging with the bamhoo has gene- 
rally been conlidered by the miflionaries in the light of a gen- 
tle corre£tion, exercifed by men in power over their inferiors, 
juft as a father would chaftife his fon, but not as a puniftvment 
to which difgrace is attached. HowevefP lightly thefe gentle- 
men may chufe to treat this humiliating chaftiferaent, to which 
all are liable from the prime minifter to the peafant, it is but 
too often inflided in the anger and by the caprice of a man in- 
office, and frequently with circumftances of unwarrantable 
cruelty and injuftice. Of <ae truth of this remark we had feve- 
ral inflances. In our return down the Pei-ho^ the water being 
confiderably Ihallower than when we firft failed up this river, 
one of our accommodation barges got aground in the middle of 
the night. The air w^as piercing cold, and the poor creatures 
belonging to the veflel were bufy until funrife in the midft of 
the river, ufing their endeavours to get her off. The reft 
of the fleet had proceeded, and the patience of the fu- 
perintending officer at length being exhaufted, he ordered 
his foldiers to flog the captain and the whole crew ; which was 
accordingly donp in a moft unmerciful manner : and this was 
their only reward for the ufe of the yacht, their time and 
labour for two days. The inftance of degrading an officer and 
flogging all his people, becaufe the meat brought for our ule 
was a little tainted when the temperature was at 88®_ in the 
ffiade, I have already had occafion to notice. 

Whenever the wind was contrary, or it was found neceffary 
to track the veffels againft the ftream, a number of men were 
employed for this purpofe. The poor creatures were always 
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prefled into. this difagre^able and laboriops fervicOt for, which 
they were to receive about fixpence a day fo long as they 
tracked, without any allowance being made to them for return- 
ing to the place from whence they were forced. Theie people 
knowing the diflicultylhere was of getting others to fupply their 
places, and that their fervices would be required until fuch (hould 
be procured, generally deferred by night, difregarding their pay. 
In order to procure others, the officers difpatched their foldiers 
to the neareft village, taking the inhabitants by furprize and 
forcing them out of their beds to join the yachts. Scarcely 
a night occurred in which fome poor wretches did not fuffer 
the lalhes of the foldiers for attempting to efcape, or for pleading 
the excufe of old age, or infirmity. It was painful to behold 
the deplorable condition of fome of tbefe creatures. Several 
were half naked and appeared to be wafling and languifhing 
for want of food. Yet the talk of dragging along the veflels 
was far from being light. Sometimes they were under the ne- 
ceffity of wading to the middle in mud; fomefimes to fwim 
acrofs creeks, and immediately afterwards to expofe their naked 
bodies to a fcorching fun ; and they were alwjys driven by a 
foldier or the lidor of fome petty police officer carrying in his 
hand an enormous whip, with which he lalhed them with as 
little reluAance as i^they had been a team of horfes. 


The Dutch Embafly proceeded by land to the capital, in the 
middle of winter, when the rivers and canals were frozen. The 
thermometer was frequently from 8 to i6 degrees below ,;be 
freezing point, and the face of the country was moAIy covered 
with ice and ihow ; yet they were often under the necef- 
* 3 fity 
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fity of travelling all night ; and the peafantry, who were prefred' 
to carry the prefents and their baggage, notwithftanding their 
heavy loads, were obliged to keep up with them as long as they 
could.. In the courl'e of two nights, Mr. Van Braam obferves, 
not lefs than eight of thefe poor wretches aflually expired 
under their burdens, through cold, hunger, fatigue, and the 
cruel treatment of their drivers. 

It had been tlie pradlice of feme of the gentlemen of the 
Britifli embalfy, in their return through the country, to walk 
during a part of the day, and to join the barges towards the 
hour of dinner. One day an officer of high rank took it into, 
his head to interrupt them in their ufual walk, and for this 
purpofe difpatched after them nine or ten of his foldiers, who 
forced them in a rude manner to return to the veflels. Our 
two conductors Fan and CAou, coming up at the time, and be- 
ing made acquainted with the dreumftan*, gave to each of the 
foldiers a moft fevere flogging. One of thefe, who had been 
particularly infolent, had his ears bored through with iron wire, 
and his hands bound to them for feveral days. The viceroy 
of Canton was at this time with the embafly, and being in r;ank 
fuperior to the offending officer, he ordered the latter to appear 
before him, gave him a fevere reprimand, and fentenced him to 
receive forty llrokes of the bamboo as a ^en/k correElmu Our 
two Chinefe friends were particularly preffihg that the gentlemen 
infulted ftiould be prefent at the punilhment of the officer, and 
!t was not without difficulty they could be perfuaded that fuch a 
feene would not afford them any gratification. It happened alfo, 
in the Dutch embafly, that an inferior ' officer Was flogged and 
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difgraced by their condodlors for not having in readlnefs a fuC- 
jicient number of coolies or porters to proceed with the baggage^ 
and to carry the fedan chairs in which they travelled. 

•I 

The tyranny that men in office exercife over the multitude, 
and each other, is perfedly agreeable to the fyftematic fub- 
ordination which the law has fandtioned. But as authority is a 
dangerous depofit in the hands of the wifeft, and leads fome- 
dmes the mod wary to 

Play fuch fantallic tricks before high heaven 
" As make the angels weep,*^ 

what muft the effedfs of it be when veiled in an illiterate Chi- 
nefe or rude Tartar who has no other talent or recommenda- 
tion for his authority than the power alone which his office 
allows him to exercife ? 

« • 

Several inftances however occurred in the courfe of our jour- 
ney through the country, which feemed to mark tjie fame unfeel- 
ing and hard-hearted difpofition to cxift between perfons of equal 
condition in life, as in men in office over their inferiors. One 
of thefe afforded an extraordinary trait of inhiimanity. A poor 
fellow at Macao, in the employ of the Britifh fadlory there, 
fell by accident from a wall and pitched upon his fkull. His 
companions took him up with very little appearance of life 
and, in this ftate, were carrying him away towards the Ikirts 
of the town, where they were met by one of the medical geft- 
tlemen belonging to the embaffy. He interrogated them what 
they meant jto do with the unfortunate man, and was very 
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coolly anfwered, they were going to bury him. Having exi* 
prefled his aftonilhment that they fhould think of putting 4 
mat) into the grave before the breath was out of his body, they 
replied that they were of opinion he never could recover, and 
that if they carried him home he vvould only be a trouble and 
expence to his friends fo long as he remained in a fltuation which 
rendered him unable to afllft himfelf. The man, however, by 
the humanity and attention of Dodtor Scott, was reftored again 
to his family and to thofe friends who knew fo well to appre- 
ciate the value of his life. 

The dodor however was not aware of the rifle he ran in thus 
exercifing his humanity, as by a law of the" country, which ap- 
pears to us extraordinary, if a wounded man be taken into 'the 
protedion and charge of any perfon with a view to efled his 
recovery, and he fhould happen to die under his hands, the per- 
fon into whofe care he was laft taken is liable to be punilhed 
with death, unlefs he can produce undeniable evidence to prove 
how the wound was made, or that he furvived it forty days. 
The confequence of fuch a law is, that if a perlbn fhould happen 
to be mortally wounded in an affray, he is fuffered to die in the 
ftrects, from the fear (fhould any one take charge of him) of 
being made refponfible for his life. 

A ftriking inftance of the fatal effeds of fuch a law happened 
at Canton lately. A fire broke out in the fuburbs and three 
Chinefe, in affifting tO extinguifh it, had their limbs fradured 
and were otherwi'fe dreadfully vroiifided by the falling of a wall. 
'Fhe furgeon, of the EngBlh fadory, with all the alacrity to ad- 
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mlnifter relief to fufimng humanity, which characterizes the pror 
fipflipn in Britain, directed them to be carried to the fadory, and 
was preparing to perform amputation, as the only poflible means 
of faving their lives, when one of the Hong merchants having 
heard. what was goirfg on ran with great, hafte to the place, 
and entreated the furgeon by no means to tliink of performing 
any operation upon them, but rather to Aider them to be taken 
away from the faCtory as fpeedily as poflible } adding that, how- 
ever good his intentions might be, if any one of the patients 
ihould die under his hands, he would inevitably be tried for mur- 
der, and the ni oft mitigated puniflrment would be that of banith-, 
mentfor life into the wilds of Tartary. The wounded Chinefe 
were accordingly removed privately, and, no doubt, abandoned 
to their fate. 

The operation of fuch a barbarous law (for fo it appears 
to us) will ferve to explain the conduCt of the Chinefe in the 
following inftance. In the courfe of our journey down the 
grand canal we had occafion to- witnefs a feene, which was 
confidered as a remarkable example of a w'ant o^ fellow-feeling. 
Of the number of perfons who had crowded down to the banks of 
the canal feveral had pofted themfelves upon the high project- 
ing ftern of an old veflel which, unfortunately, breaking down 
with the weight, the whole groupe tumbled with the wreck into 
the canal, juft at the moment when the yachts of the embafly were 
pafling. Although numbers of boats were failing about the place, 
none were perceived to go to the aftiftance of thofe that were ftrug- 
gling in the water. They even feemed not to know that fuch an 
accident had happened, nor could the ihrieks of the boys, 

float- 
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Roaming on pieces of Ae wreck, attrad their attention. One 
fellow was obfcrved very bufily employed in picking up, with 
his boat-hook, the hat of a drowning man.- It was in vain we 
endeavoured to prevail on the people of our veflel to heave to 
and fend the boat to their alliftance. It Is true, we were then 
going at the rate of feven miles an hour, which was the plea 
they made for not flopping. I have no doubt that feveral of 
thefe unfortunate people mufl inevitably have periflied. 

Being thus infenflble to the fufferings of their companions 
and countrymen, little compalfion is to be expeded from them 
towards flrangers. From a manufcript journal, kept by a gen- 
tleman in the fuite of the Dutch Embailador, it appears that, 
on their route to the capital, the writer felt an inclination to try 
his fkaits on a ftieet of ice that they pafled by the road-fide j he 
was alfo urged to it by the conduding officers. Having pro- 
ceeded to fome diflance from the fhore, the ice gave way and 
he fell in up to the neck. The Chinefe, inflead of rendering 
him any alliftance, in the abfence of his own countrymen who 
had gone forvtards, ran away laughing at this accident and 
left him to fcramble out as well as he could, which was not 
efleded without very great difficulty. 

♦ 

41 

But, if further proofs were wanting to eflablilh the infenflble 
and incompaffionate charader of the Chinefe, the horrid prac- 
tice of infanticide, tolerated by cuflom and encouraged by the 
government, can leave no doubt on this fubjed. — I venture to 
fay encouraged, becaufe where the legiflature does not inter- 
fere to prevent crimes, it certainly may be faid to lend them, its 

countenance. 
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couatenaace. .No law, however, allows, as I pbferve k noticed 
ij) a inodeni author of reputation, a father to expofe all the 
dau^ters and the third fon. I believe the laws of China do 
not fuppofe fuch an unnatural crime to exift, and have there- 
fore provided no punihiment for it. It is true, they have left a 
child to the entire difpofal of the father, concludiii,^, perhaps, 
that if his feelings will not prevent him from doing it an injury, 
no other confideration will. Thus, though the commiffibn of 
infanticide be frequent in China, it is confidcred as more pru- 
dent to wink at it as an inevitable evil which natural affedion 
will better corred than penal (latutes ; an evil that, on the other 
hand, if publicly tolerated, would diredly contradid the grand 
principle of filial piety, upon which their fyftem of obedience 
refts, and their patriarchal form of government is founded. 

It is, however, tacitly confidered as a part of the duty of the 
police of Pekin to employ certain perfons to go their rounds, 
at an early hour in the morning, with carts, in order to pick up 
fuch bodies of infants as may have been throwp out into the 
ftreets in the courfe of the night. No inquiries are made, but the 
bodies are carried to a common pit without the city walls, into 
which all thofe that may be living, as well as tho^ that are dead, 
are faid to be thrown promifeuoufly. At this horrible pit of de- 
ftrudion the Roman Catholic milfionaries, ellabliihed in Pekin, 
attend by turns as a part of the duties of their office, in order, 
as one of them exprefled himfelf to me on this fubjed, to chufe 
among them thofe that are the moft lively^ to make^ future 
profelytes, and; by the adminiftration of baptifm to fuch of the 
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reft as might be ftill alive, pour Uur fauverVame. The Mahome- 
dans who, at the time that their fervices were ufeful ia aflifting to 
prepare the national calendar, had a powerful influence at 
Court, did much better : thefe zealous bigots to a religion, 
whofe leaft diftinguifhing feature is that of humanity, were, 
however, on thefe occaflons, the means of faving the lives of all 
the little innocents they poffibly could fave from this maw of 
death, which was an humane aQ:, although it might be fof'the 
purpofe of bringing them up in the principles of their own faith. 
I was aflured by one of the Chriftian miflionaries, with whom P 
had daily converfation during a reiidence of five weeks within 
the walls of the Emperor’s palace at Tuen-min-yuen, and who 
took his turn in attending, pour leur fauver I'amey that fuch 
feenes were fometimes exhibited on thefe occaflons as to make 
the feeling mind ftiudder with horror. When I mention that 
dogs and fwine are let loofe in all the narrow ftreets of th# ca- 
pital, the reader may conceive what will fometimes neceflarily 
happen to the expofed infants, before the police-carts can pick 
them up. 

% 

r 

The number' of children thus unnaturally and inhumanly 
flaughtered, or interred alive, inthecourfe of a year, is diffe- 
rently ftated by different authors, fome making it about ten 
and others thirty thoufand in the whole empire. The truth, as 
generally happens, may probably lie about the middle. The 
miflionaries, who alone poffefs the means of afeertaining nearly 
the number that is thus facrificed in the. capital, differ very ma- 
terially in their ftatements : taking the mean, as given by thofe 
with whom we converfed on the fubjed, I ihould cpnclude that 
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about twenty-four infants were, on an average, in Pekin, daily 
carried to the pit of death where the little innocents that have 
not yet breathed their lall are condemned without remorfe, 

(f to be flifled in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no healtlifomc air breathes in, 

And there die.** 

This calculation gives nine thoufand nearly for the capital 
alone, where it is fuppofed about aA equal number are expofed 
to that of all the other parts of the empire. Thofe, whofe 
conftant rcfidence is upon the water, and whofe poverty, or fu- 
perftition, or total infenfibillty, or whatever the caufe may be 
that leads them to the perpetration of an ad againft which na- 
ture revolts, fometimes, it is faid, eSpofe their infants by 
throwing them into the canal or river with a gourd tied round 
their necks, to keep the head above water, and preferve them 
alive until fome humane perfon may be induced to pick them 
up. This hazardous experiment, in a country where humanity 
appears to be reduced to fo low an ebb, can only be confidered 
as an aggravation of cruelty. I have feen the dead body of an 
infant, but without any gourd, floating down the river of Can- 
ton among the boats, and tbe people Teemed to take no more 
notice of it than if it had been the carcafe of a dog : this, indeed, 
would in all probability have attraded their attention, dogs being 
an article of food commonly ufed by them ; the miferable half- 
famiflied Chinefe, living upon the water, are glad to get any 
thing in the ihape of animal food, which they will even eat in a 
ftate of putrefadion. Y et, little fcrupulous as they are with 
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regard to diet, I am not credulous enough to believe the infor- 
mation of a Swedilh author* to be corred in his ftatement of a 
cme for a certain difeafe, though “ he has no reafon to doubt 
of the fad,” per rexvoipxyiKv alurnts dicbus^ alternis jejunio—by 
fating children every other day ! ' 

A pidure fo horrid in iw nature as the expofmg of infants 
prefents to the imagination is not to be furpafled among the 
moft favage nations. The celebrated legiflator of Athens'itodc 
no law to punilh parricide, becaufe he confidered it as a crime 
againft nature, too heinous ever to be committed, and that the 
bare fuppofition of fuch a criitie would have difgraced the coun- 
try. The Chinefe, in like manner, have no pofitive law againft in- 
fanticide. The laws of the rude and warlike Spartans allowed 
infanticide, of which; however, the parents were not the per- 
petrators, nor the abettors. Nor, among thefe people, were the 
weak and fickly children, deemed by the magiftrates unlikely 
ever to become of ufe to themfelves, or to the public, thrown 
into the or common repofitory of the dead bodies of 

children, until* life had been previoufly extinguiflied, we will 
charitably fuppofe, by gentle and the leaft painful means. 

The expofmg of children, however, it miift be allowed, was 
very common among the ancients. The Hern and rigid virtues 
of the Romans allowed this among many other cuftoms, that 
were more unnatural than amiable, and fuch as in civilized fo- 
cieties of the prefeht day would have been confidered among 
the moft atrocious of moral crimes.. A Roman father, if his in- 

♦ Mr. Torrceii. 
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fant was meant to be preferved, lifted It from the ground In hi 
arms; if he negleded that ceremony, the child, It would feem, 
was confidered as doomed to expofure in the highway. Thus^ 
In the Andrian of Terence, where, though the feene is not laid 
In Rome, Roman cuftoms are deferibed, “ quidquid peperiflet, 
‘‘ decreverunt tollere.” “ Let it be boy or girl they have re- 
“ folved to lift It from the ground.” Nor indeed is fecret in- 
fanticide unknown in modern Europe, although it may be ow- 
ing to a different principle. In fuch cafcs,'^the fenfe of fliame and 
the fear of encountering the fcorn and obloquy of the world 
have determined the condu£t of the unhappy mother, before 
the feelings of nature could have time to operate. For I am 
willing to hope that none who had ever experienced a mother’s 
feelings and a mother’s joy would confent by any means, dire£l 
or indirect, or under any impreffion of fear of fhame, of fcorn, 
or biting penury, to the deftrudion of a new-born babe. And 
I may venture to fay with confidence, that a Brltifli cottager, 
however Indigent, would divide his fcanty pittance among a 
dozen children rather than confent to let fome of them pcrifli, 
that he and the reft might fare the better, were *even our laws 
as tacit on this fubjeft as thofe of China. 

Some of the Chriftian miffionaries, in their accounts of this 
country, have attempted to palliate the unnatural adl of expof- 
ing infants, by attributing It to the midwife, who they pretend 
to fay, from knowing the circumftances of the parents, ftrangle 
the child without the knowledge of the mother, telling her that 
the infant was ftill-born. Others have aferibed the practice to a 
belief in the metempfyeofis, or tranfmigration of fouls into 
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other bodies; that the parents, feeing their children muft 
be doomed to poverty, think it is better at once to let the 
foul efcape in fearch of a more happy afylum, than to linger in 
one condemned to want and wretchednefs. No degree of fu- 
perftition, one would imagine, could prevail upon a parent to 
reafon thus, in that mod anxious and critical moment when 
the combined efforts of hope and fear, of exqulfite joy and 
fevere pain, agitate by turns the mother’s bread. Befides, the 
Chinefe trouble themfelves^ very little with fuperditious notions, 
unlefs where they apprehend fome perfonal danger. Nor is it 
more probable that the midwife fhould take upon herfelf the 
commiflion of a concealed and voluntary murder of an innocent 
and helplcfs infant, for the fake of fparing thofc feelings in an- 
other, of which the fuppofition implies fhe could not pofTibly 
partake ; and if fhe fliould be encouraged by the father, whofc 
affedions for an infant child may be more gradually unfolded 
than the mother’s, to perpetrate fo horrid an ad, we mud allow 
that to the exidence of unnatural and murtherous parents muft 
be added that of hired ruffians ; fo that Chinefe virtue would 
gain little by fuch a fuppofition. 

It is much more probable that extreme poverty and hopelefs 
indigence, the frequent experience of direful famines, and the 
fccnes of mifery and calamity occafioned by them, ading on 
minds whofe affedions are not very powerful, induce this unna- 
tural crime which common cudom has encouraged, and which is 
not prohibited by pofitive law. That this is the cafe, and that fu- 
ture advantages are not overlooked, will appear from the cir- 
cumftance of aimed all the infants that are expofed being fe- 
males, 
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males, who are the leaft able to provide for themfelves, and the 
leaft profitable to their parents ; and the praftice is moft fre- 
quent in crowded cities, where not only poverty more com- 
monly prevails, but fo, many examples daily occur of inhuma- 
nity, of f'ummary punifhments, ads of violence and cruelty, 
that the mind becomes callous and habituated to feenes that once 
would have fliocked, and is at length fcarcely fufceptible of the 
enormity of crimes. 

« 

I am afraid, however, it is but too common a pradice even in 
the remoteft corners of the provinces. A refpedable French mif- 
fionary, now in London, who was many years in Fo-kien, told 
me that he once happened to call on one of his converts juft at 
the moment his wife was brought to-bed. The devoted infant 
was delivered to the father in order to be plunged into a jar of 
water that was prepared for the purpofe. The miflionary ex- 
poftulated with the man on the heinoufnefs of an ad that was a 
crime againft God and nature. *rhe man perfifted that, having 
already more than he could fupport, it wouid’be a greater crime 
to preferve a life condemned to want and mifery, than to take it 
away without pain. The miflionary, finding that no argument 
of his was likely to divert him from his purpofe, obferved 
“ that, as a Chriftian, he could not refufe him the fatisfadion of 
*' faving the infant’s foul by baptifm.” During the ceremony, as 
the father held the infant in his arms he happened to fix his 
eyes on its face, when the miflionary thought he perceived the 
feelings of nature begin to work j and he protraded the cere- 
mony to give time for the latent fpark of parental aifedion to 
kindle into ^ame. When the ceremony was ende^ ; “ Now,” 
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fays the miflionary, “ I have done my duty in faving a foul 
“ from perifliing.” “ And I,” rejoined the man, “ will do 
“ mine, by faving its life,” and hurried away with the infant to 
depofit it in the bofom of its mother. 

How very weak then, in reality, muft be the boafted filial 
afiedion of the Chinefe for their parents, when they fcruple not 
to become the murderers of their own children, towards whom, 
according to the immutable laws of nature, the force of affedion 
will ever be ftronger than for thofe whom the laws of China, in 
preference, have commanded to be proteded and fupported 
when rendered incapable of afiifiing themfelves. The truth of 
this obfervation, which I believe few will call in quefiion, is a 
flrong proof that, as I have already remarked, filial piety 
among the Chinefe may rather be confidered in the light of an 
ancient precept, carrying with it the weight of a pofitive law, 
than the elFed of fentiment. 

■m 

It is right to mention here (what however is no palliation of 
the crime, though a diminution of the extent of it) a circum- 
ftance which I do not recoiled to have feen noticed by any 
author, and the truth of which I have too good authority 
to call in queftion. As every corpfe great and fmall muft be 
carried to a place of burial at a confiderable diftance without 
the city, and as cuftom requires that all funerals ftiould be con- 
duded with very heavy expences, people in Pekin, even thofe 
in comfortable circumftances, make no hefitation in laying 
in balkets ftill-born children, or infants who may die the 
firft montljr knowing that they will be taken up by the police. 

This 
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This being the cafe', we may eafily conceive that, in a city faid 
to contain three millions of people, a great proportion of the 
nine thoufand, which we have fuppofed to be annually exposed, 
may be of the above defcription. According to the rules of po- 
litical arithmetic, and fuppofmg half of thofe who died to be ex- 
pofed, the number would be diminilhed to about 4000. The ex- 
pence attending a Chinefe funeral is more extravagant than an 
European can well conceive. A rich Hong merchant at Canton 
is known to have kept his mother near twelve months above 
ground, becaufe it was not convenient for him to bury her in a 
manner fuitable to his fuppofed wealth and ftation. 

I am informed alfo that foundling hofpitals do exift in China, 
but that they are on a fmall fcale, being raifed and fupported by 
donations of individuals, and their continuance is therefore 
as precarious as the wealth of their charitable founders. 

Thefe unfavourable features in ttic charader of a people, whofe 
natural difpofition is neither fefo'cious nor mbrofy ; but, on the 
contrary, mild, obliging, and cheerful, can be attributed only to 
the habits in which they have been trairied, and to the heavy 
hand of power perpetually hanging over them. That this is 
aflually the cafe may be inferred from the general condudt and 
charader of thofe vaft multitudes who, from time to time, have 
emigrated to the Phillipine iflands, Batavia, Pulo Pinang and 
other parts of our Eaft Indian fettleraents. In thofe places they 
are not lefs remarkable for their honefty, than for their peace- 
able and induftrious habits. To the Dutch in Batavia they are 
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mafons, carpenters, tailors, flioemakers, Ihopkeepers, bankers, 
and, in fliort, every thing. Indolence and luxury are there 
arrived to fuch a height that, without the affiftance of the 
Chinefe, the Dutch would literaHy be iiv danger of ftarving. 
Yet the infamous government of that place, in the year 1741, 
caufed to be maflacred, in cold blood, many thoufands of thefc 
harmlefs people who offered no refiftance ; neither women nor 
children efcaped the fury of thefe blood* hounds. 

• 

In thefe places it appears alfo, that their quicknefs at inven- 
tion is not furpaffed by accuracy of imitation, for which they 
have always been accounted remarkably expert in their own 
country. Man is, by nature, a hoarding animal ; and his en- 
deavours to accumulate property will be proportioned to the 
fecurity and ftability which the laws afford for the poffelfion 
and enjoyment of that property. In China, the laws regarding 
property are infufficient to give it that fecurity : hence the talent 
of invention is there feldom exefeifed beyond fuggefting the 
means of providing for the firft necellities and the moft prelling 
wants. A man, indeed, is afraid here to be conlidered as 
wealthy, well knowing that fome of the rapacious officers of 
the ftate would find legal reafons to extort his riches from him. 

The exterior deportment of every clafs in China is uncommon- 
ly decent, and all their manners mild and engaging j but even thefc 
among perfons of any rank are confidered as objeds worthy the 
interference of the legiflature ; hence it follows that they are cere- 
monious without fincerity, ftudious of the forms only of politenefs 
* A A ' without 
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■without either the eafe or elegance of good-breeding. An Inferior 
makes a fliam attempt to fall on his knees before his fuperior, and 
the latter afFedls a flight motion to raife him. Aeommon falutation 
has its mode prefcribpd by the court of ceremonies ; and any 
negled or default in a plcbean towjirds his fuperior is punifliable 
by corporal chaftifement, and in men in office by degradation or 
fufpenfjon. In making thus the exterior and public manners of 
the people a concern of the legiflature, fociety in many refpefts 
was confiderably benefited. Between equals, and among the 
lower orders of people, abufive language is very unufual, and 
they feldom proceed to blows. If a quarrel ffiould be carried 
to this extremity, the conteft is rarely attended with more feri- 
ous confequcnces than the lofs of the long lock of hair growing 
from the crown of the head, or the rent of their clothes. The 
ad of drawing a fword, or prefcnting a piftol, is fufficient to 
frighten a common CWnefe into convulfions ; and their war- 
riors ffiew but few fymptoms of bravery. The Chinefe may 
certainly be confidered among the moft timid people on the 
face of the earth ; they feem to poflefs neither perfonal courage, 
nor the leaft prefence of mind in dangers or difficulties j con- 
fequences that are derived probably from the influence of the 
moral over the phyfical charader. Yet there is perhaps no 
country where ads of filicide occur more frequently than in 
China, among the women as well as the men : fuch ads being 
marked with no difgrace, are not held in any abhorrence. The 
government, indeed, Ihould feem to hold out encouragement to 
filicide, by a very common pradice of mitigating the fentence 
of death, in allowing the criminal to be his own executioner. 

The 
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The late viceroy of Canton, about two years ago, put an end 
to his life by fwallowing his ftone fnulF'bottle, which ftuck in 
the oefophagus ; and he died in excruciating agonies. 

# 

In a government, where every man is liable to be made a Have, 
where every man is fubjed to be flogged with the bamboo at 
the nod of one of the loweft rank of thofe in ofiice, and where 
he is compelled to kifs the rod that beats him or, which amounts 
to the fame thing, to thank the tyrant on his knees for the trou- 
ble he has taken to correct his morals, high notions of honour 
and dignified fentiments are not to be expefted. Where the 
maxims of the government commanding, and the opinions of 
the people agreeing, that corporal punilhment may be in- 
flided, on the ground of a favour conferred upon the perfon 
punilhed, a principle of humiliation is admitted that is well 
calculated to exclude and obliterate every notion of the dignity 
of human nature. 

A Have, in*fad, cannot be diflionoured. The condition it- 
felf of being dependent upon and fubjed to the caprice of 
another, without the privilege of appeal, is fuch a degraded ftate 
of the human fpecies, that thofe who are unfortunately re- 
duced to it have no further ignominy or fenfe of lhame to un- 
dergo. The vices of fuch a condition are innumerable, and they 
appear on all occafions among this people celebrated (rather un- 
defervedly I think) for their polilhed manners and civilized go- 
vernment. A Chincfe merchant will cheat, whenever an op- 
portunity offers him the means, becaufe he is confidered to be 
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incapable of afting honeftly; a Chinefc pealant will (leal when 
ever he can do it without danger of being deteded, becaufc the 
punifhment is only the bamboo, to wliich he is daily liable ; 
and a Cliinefe prince, or a prime rniniilcr, will extort the pro- 
perty ol the lubjcd, and apply it to his private ufe, whenever 
lie thinks he can do it with impunity. The only check upon 
the rapacity of men in power is the influence of fear, arifing 
from the poffibility of detedion : the love of honour, the dread 
of fliaine, and a fenfe of juftice, feem to be equally unfclt hy 
the majority of men in office. 

It would be necdlefs to multiply inflanccs to thofe already on 
record of the refined knavery dlfplaycd by Chinefc merchants 
in their dealings with Europeans, or the tricks that they play off 
in their tranfadions witli one another. They arc w^ell known 
to mofl nations, and arc proverbial in their own. A merchant 
with them is confidered as the loweft charader in the country, 
as a man that will cheat if he can, and whofe trade it is to 
create and then fupply artificial wants. To this general cha- 
rader, which public opinion has mofl probably made to be 
what it is, an exception is due to thofe merchants who, ading 
under the immediate faiidion of the government, have always 
been remarked for their liberality and accuracy in their dealings 
with Europeans trading to Canton. Thefe men who are ftyled 
the merchants, in dlfllndion to a common merchant whom 
they call 7nai~mal-gin^ a buying and fdlhg nian^ might not un- 
juflly be compared with the mofl eminent of the mercantile 
clafs in England. 


But 
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But as traders in general are degraded in all the ftate maxims, 
and confcquently in public opinion, it is not furprifing they fliould 
attach fo little refped to the charader of foreign merchants trad- 
ing to their ports, efpecially as feveral kncfvilh tricks have been 
pra(Stired upon them, in fpite of all their acutenefs and precau- 
tion. The gaudy watches of indifferent workmanfliip, fabri- 
cated purpofely for the China market and once In univerfal de- 
mand, are now fcarcely afked for. One gentleman in the Ho- 
nourable Eaft India Compsfny’s employ took it into his head 
that cuckoo clocks might prove a faleable article in China, and 
accordingly laid in a large alTortment, which more than an- 
fwered his moft fanguine expeilations. But as tliefe wooden 
machines were conftruded for fale only, and not for ufe, the 
cuckoo clocks became all mute long before the fecond arrival of 
this gentleman W'lth another cargo. His clocks were now not 
only unfaleable, but the former purchafers threatened to return 
theirs upon his hands, which would certainly have been done, 
had not a thought entered his head, that not only pacified his 
former cuflomcfs but procured him alfo other purchafers for 
his Iccond cargo : he convinced them by undeniable authorities, 
tluu the cuckoo was a very odd kind of bird which fung only at 
certain fcafoas of the year, and allured them that wdicncver the 
proper time arrived, all the cuckoos they had purchafed would 
once agaiii ‘‘ tune their melodious throats.” After this it would 
only he fair to allow the Chinefe fometimes to trick the Euro- 
pean purcliafcr with a wooden ham inftead of a real one. 


But as fometlfing more honourable might be expeded In a 
prince of the blood, a grandfon of the Emperor, I fliall juft 
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mention one anecdote that hafpeoed during my abode in tbc 
palace of Tuen-mn-yuen, This gentleman, then about fivc- 
and>twenty years of age, having no ofttmfible employment, 
came almoft dally to the hall of audience, where we were arrang- 
ing the prefents for the Emperor. He had frequently defired 
to look at a gold time-piece which I wore in my pocket : one 
morning i received a melh^e from him, by one of the mifiion- 
aries, to know if 1 would fell it and for what price. I ex- 
plained to the milfionary that, being a prelent from a friend 
and a token of remembrance, I could not willingly part with it, 
but that I would endeavour to procure him one equally good from 
our artificers who I thought had fuch articles for falc. I foon 
difcovered, however, that his Royal Highnefs had already been 
with thefe people, but did not like their prices. The following 
morning a fecond milHonary came to me, bringing a prefent 
from the prince confiftiug of about half a pound of common 
tea, a (ilk purfe, and a few trumpery trinkets, hinting at the 
fame time, that he was expe^ed to carry back the watch in re- 
turn as an equivalent. I reqtiefled the miflionary immediately 
to take back the princely prefent, which he did with conAder- 
able reluctance, dreading his Highnefs’s difpleafure. The poor 
fellow happened to have a gold watch about him, which he 
was defired to Ihew ^ and the fame day he had a vide from 
one of the prince’s domeftics to fay, that his maAer would do 
him the honour to accept his watch ; which he was not only 
under the necelQty of fending, but was obliged to thank him, 
bn his knees, for this extraordinary mark of diftindion. He 
told me, moreover, that this fame gentleman had at leaA a 
dozen watches which had been procured in the fame honour- 
able way. 


> In 
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la the lift of prefents eanicd by the late Dutch Emhaftador 
were two grand pieces 6f ' that formerly were a part 

of the curious mufeum of the ingenious Mr. Coxe. In the 
courfe of the long journey from Gniton to Pekin they had 
fuffered fome flight damage. On leavitfg the capital they dif- 
covered, through one of the mifitonaries, that while thefe 
pieces 'were under repair, the prime minifter Ho^tcbang-tong 
had fubftituted two others of a very inferior and common fort 
to complete the lift, relerving the two grand pieces of clock- 
work for himfelf, which, at foine future period, he would, 
perhaps, take the merit of prefenting to the Emperor in his 
own name. 

Thefe examples but too clearly illuftrate the great defed in 
the boafted moral charaftcr of the Chinefc. But the fault, as 
I before obferved, feems to be more in the fyftem of govern- 
ment than in the nature and difpofition of the people. The 
accelCon of a foreign power to the throne, by adopting the lan- 
guage, the laws, and the cuftoms of the conquered, has preferved 
with the forms all the abufes of the ancient government. The 
charadter of the governors may differ a little, but that of the go- 
verned remains unchanged. The Tartars, by afluming the 
drefs, the manners, and the habits of the Chinefe, by being 
originally defeended from the fame flock, and by a great re- 
femblance of features, are fcarcely diftinguifliable from them 
in their external appearance. And any phyfical difference 
exift, it feems to be in ftature ' only, which may have arifen 
from local caufes. The Chinefe are rather taller, and of a more 
flender and delicate form than the Tartars, who are in general 
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ftiort, , thick, and robuft. The Ctoidl «ye, elliptical at: the end 
next tQ the nofe, is, a predptninating feature in the caft of both 
the Tartar and the Chinefc countenance, and they ; have both 
the fame high cheek bones and pointed chins, tyhich, with 
the cnftom of fliaving off the hair,, gives to the head the ftvape 
of an inverted cone, remarkable enou;^ in fome fubjedts, but 
neither fo general, nor fa fingular, as to warrant their being 
confidered among ihe^monjlcrs in nature, Homo monjlrofut^ ma- 
crocepbalus, capite conko, Cbtncnjts *. The head of our worthy 
coadnStot Van-ta ^in, who was a reaf Chinefe, had nothing in 
its lhape different from that of an European, except the eye. 
The portrait of this gentleman, drawn by Mr. Hickey, is fo 
ftrong a likenefs, and he was defervedly fo great a favourite of 
every Englifltman in the train of the Brililh Embaffador, that I 
am happy in having opportunity of placing it at the head of 
this work, 

The natural colour both of the Chinefe and Tartars feems to 
be that tint between a fair and dark complexion, which we dif^ 
tinguifh by the word brunet or brunette ; and the fhadbs of this com- 
plexion are deeper, or lighter, according as they have been, 
more or lefs expofcd to .the influence of the climate. The 
women of the lower clafs, who labour in the fields or who, 
dwell in veffels, are almofl invariably coarfe, ill-featured, and 
of a deep brown complexion, like that of the Hottentot. But 
this we find to be the cafe among the poor of almofl: every na- 
tion. Hard labour, fcanty.fare, and early and frequent parturi- 
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tibo, foon wither the delicate buds of beauty. The fprlghtU> 
nefs and expreffion of the features, as well as the colour of the 
Ikip, which diftinguilh the higher ranks from the vulgar, are 
the eSeds of eafe and education. We faw women in China, 
though very few, that might pafs for beiuties even in Europe. 
The Malay features however prevail in moft ; a fmall black or 
dark brown eye, a Ihort rounded nofe, generally a little flat* 
tened, lips confiderably thicker than in Europeans, and black 
hair, are univerfal. 

The Man-tchoo Tartars would appear to be corapofed of a* 
mixed race: among thefe we obferved feveral, both men and 
women, that were extremely fair and- of .florid complexions : 
fome had light blue eyes, ftreight or aquiline nofes, brown hair, 
immenfe bulhy beards, and had much more the appearance of 
Greeks than of Tartars. It is certainly not improbable that the 
Greeks ofSogdiana, whofe defeendants muft have blended with 
the weftern Tartars and with whom the Man-tchoos were 
conne<fIed, may have communicated this call of countenance. 
Tchien-Lung, ‘whofe nofe was fomewhat aquiline and com- 
plexion florid, ufed to boaft of his defeent from GengU-khan ; 
thefe, however, are exceptions to the general charafler, which 
is evidently the fame as that of the Chinefe. 

But although their appearance and manners are externally 
the fame, a clofer acquaintance foon difeovers that in difpofition 
they are widely different. Thofe who arc better pleafed with a 
blunt fmeerity bordering on rudenefs than a ftudied complai- 
fance approaching to fervility ; who may think it better to be 
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rob&tS’operily than cheated clvJlIyt* wiR bte apf 
feretice to the Tartar chaiader. Yet thole Tattara 'of diftinc** 
tion, vrho fill fome of the higher iltuationa in the Rate, fpon- 
loofe their native roughnefs and are fcarcely diftinguifhable in. 
their manners and dem‘eanour from the Chinefe.; . ^ ^ 

The eafe, politenefs, and dignified carriage of the old, viceroy 
of Fe-tc6e-lee, who was a Man-tchoo, could' not be-^ceeded 
by the moft pra^tifed courtier in modern Europe: the attention 
he {hewed to every thing that concerned the embalTy, the un- 
aiFeded manner in which he received and entertained us at 
*tien-Jin^\ the kindncfsaod condefcenfion with which he gave 
his orders to the inferior officers and to his domeftics, placed him 
in a very amiable point of view. He was a very fine old man of 
feventy-eight years of age, of low ftature, with fmall fparkling 
eyes, a benign afped, a long filver beard,, and the whole of 
his appearance calm, venerable, and dignified. The manners 
of Sun-ta-^, a relation of the Emperor and one of the fix mi- 
nifters of ftate, were no lefs dignified, eafy, and engaging; and 
the new viceroy of Canton, was a plain, unafliinb- 
ing, and good-natured man. The prime minifter Ho-cbang- 
tong^ the little Tartar legate, and the ex-viceroy of Canton, were 
the only perfons of rank timoog the many we had occafion to 
converfe with that difcovered the leaft ill-humour, diftant hau- 
teur, and want of eotnplmfance. All the reft with whom we had 
any concern, whether Tartars or Chinefe, when in onr private 
fociety, were eafy, affable, and familiar, extremely good-hu- 
dioured, loquacious, communicative. It was in public only, 
and tow^ds each other, that they affomed their ceremonious 

gravity. 
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fEavitf, an4'pra£tiied the tricAs of demeanour which cuftom 

requires of tlwmit - 

*■ ■ ■ — • --/.i / ' 

The general charader, however, of the nation is a ftrangc 
compound of pride and meannefs, of affected gravity and real 
frivoloufnefs, of refined civility and grofs indelicacy. With an 
appearance of great fitnplicky and opennefs in converfation, 
they pradife a de^ee of art and cunning againft which an 
European is but ill prepared. Their manner of introducing the 
fubjedl of the court cereroTonies in converfation with the Embalm 
fador is no bad fpccimen of their fly addrefs in managing mat- 
ters of this fort. Some of them obferved, by mere accident as 
it were, how curious it was to fee the different modes of drefs 
that prevailed among different nations : this naturally brought 
on a comparifon between theirs and ours, the latter of which 
they pretended to examine with critical attention. After a good 
deal of circumlocutory obfervations, they thought their own 
entitled to the preference, being more convenient, on account 
of its being made wide and loofe and free from tight ligatures; 
whereas ours ihuft be exceedingly uneafy and troublefome in 
any other poflure than th^t of ftanding upright ; and particular- 
ly fo in making the genufle<3:ions and proftrations which were 
cuftomary and indeed neceflary to be, performed by all.perfons 
whenever the Emperor appeared in puWic. No notice being 
taken 'of this, broad hint, fo artfully introduped, .they proceeded 
to compare their wideptetticoats wUh .pur .breeches, and to con- 
traft the play and freedom of theinknee-joints vitith the obftruc- 
tion that our knee-buckles, and garters mull; nepe^ily occafipn. 
This brought them diredly to the point, and they finiflied by 
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recommending, in the warmth of their* friendibip, that we 
ihould difencumber ourfelves of our breeches, as they would 
certainly be inconvenient to appear in at court. 

Of perfeverance in.negociation, or more properly ipeaking, 
in driving ' a bargain^ the Tartar legate gave no bad fpecimen of 
his talent. Having in vain pta^ifed every art to obtain from 
the Embaflador an unconditional compliance with the court 
ceremony, he was fent at length by the Prime Minifter to 
inform him, that the important point was finally decided 
and that the Engiifh mode was to be adopted ; butj he obferved, 
that as it was not the cuftom of China to kifs the Emperor’s 
hand, he had fomething to propofe to which there could be no 
objection, and which was that, in lieu of that part of the 
Engiifh ceremony, he fhould put the fecond knee upon the 
ground .and, infiead of bending one knee^ to kneel on both. 
In fad, they negociate on the mod trifiing point with as much 
caudon and precifenefs, as if they were forming a treaty of 
peace, and with more addrefs than fome treaties of peace have 
been negociated. , 

As a dired refufal to any requeft would betray a want of 
good breeding, every propolal finds their immediate acquief- 
cence ; they promife tiHtthont hefitation, but generally difap- 
point by the invention' of fome fly pretence or plaufible 
objedion. They have no proper fenfe of the obiigations of 
truth. So little fcrupulous indeed are they with regard to 
veracity, that they will aflert and contradid without blulhing, 
M it may bed fuit the purpofe of the moment. 


The 
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■The Tanitjf pf an, ufeirped- naJifinal Aipcriority and a high 
notion of relf-importance ne^^er fprfake them on any occafion. 
Thofe advantages, in others vridc)! they cannot avoid feeling, 
they will alFedl not to fee. And although they are reduced to 
the neceflity of .employing foreigners to rpgulate their calendar 
and keep their clocks in order, although they are in the habit of 
receiving yearly various fpecimens of art and ingenuity from 
Europe, yet they pertinacioufly affed to confider all the nations 
of the earth as barbarians in comparifon of thcmfelves. A 
Chinefe merchant of Cantos, who, from the frequent opportu- 
nities of feeing Englilh Ihips, was not infenfible of their advan- 
tages over thofe of his own nation whidi traded to Batavia 
and other diiiant ports, refolved, and adually began, to con- 
ftrud a veflel according to an Englilh model ; but the Hoopoo 
or colledlor of the cuftoms being apprized of it, not only 
obliged him to relinquilh his projefl but fined him in a heavy 
penalty for prefuming to adopt the modes of a barbarous 
nation. So great is their national conceit that not a fingle 
article imported into the country, as I have elfewhere obferved, 
retains its nam^e. Not a nation, nor perfon, nor objed, that 
does not receive a Chinefe appellation : fo that their language, 
though poor, is pure. 

The exprcffions made ufe of in falutation, by different na- 
tions, may perhaps be confidered as deriving their origin from 
features of national charader, Laa-ye^ Old /r, is a title of refpea, 
with which the firft officers of ftate. may beaddreffed,, becaufe 
the maxims of government have inculcated the do<flrine of 
obedience, refpeA, and proteAion to old age. The common 
falutation among the lower orders of people in fomc of the 
3 fouthern 
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fouthern provinces is Ta fan^ liMe yiu tateti your rice f the 
greateft happinefs that the common Olafs of pOopIe In ChiiUi 
can hope to enjoy confifting in- their having a fufficiency of 
rice. Tlius alfo the Dutch, tfho are coinfidet*ed a^ great 
caters, have a mornkig falutiatiott which is cottiihon among all 
ranks, Smaakelyk eeten ! May pu eat a hearty dimer ! Another 
univerfal falutation among this people is, Hoe vaart uwef How do 
you failf adopted nodpubt in the Cariy periods of the Republic, 
when they were all navigators and hniermen. The ufual 
falutation at Cairo is, How do youlVeat ? a dry hot fkin being 
a fure indication of a deftrudive ephemeral fever. I think forac 
author has- obfervcd, in cOati-afting the haughty Spaniard with 
the frivolous Frenchman, that the proud Ready gait and inflex- 
ible folemnity of the former Were fexpreffed in his mode of falu- 
tation, Come ejlaf How do you Jlattd f whilft the Comment vous 
portezvous? How do you carry you'rfetff was equally cxprcflive 
of the gay mc^on and incelTant aiddon of the latter. 

The Chinefe are fo fceremonious aihong themfelves, and fo 
punctilious with regard to etiquette, that the.omiflion of the 
moil migute point eftablilhed by the court of ceremonies' is 
confldered as a criminal oflfence. Villting by tickets, which with 
us is a falhion of modern reiinement, has been a common practice 
in China fome thoufand years ^ bqt.the rank of a Chinefe Vifitor 
is immediately afcertained by tjbe fize, coiqur, and ornam'ehts 
of his ticket, which alfo Varies in all t,hefe points according ito 
the rank of the perfon vifited. The old Viceroy of Pe-tcbe-lee's 
ticket to the Embaflador contjune’d as triucli crimfoh-coloured 
paper as would be fufficient ^o VovOr the wSlis bf a moderaW- 
fized room* * * * 
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Mfttinon and the Couitr^Receptlon of £mbaf« 

, fadois— *Cbaw£kcr and private Life of the Emperor — HU 
Eutmehs tod Women. 


Central CharaBer of the Couft — Of the Buildings about the Palace — ^Lord MaCart- 
ncyV Account of his IntroduBion-^Of the Celebration of the Emperor^ s Anniverfary 
PeJlival-^Of a Puppit-Shew-^ Comedy and Pantomime^WreJltmg^Conjuring 
and Fire^Works^Recaption and; Entertainment of the Dutch Embajfadors from 
a Manufcript Journal^ Ohfervatiens on the State of the Cbinefe Stage^Extraor- 
dinary Scene incne of their Dramas^ Grofs and indelicate Exhibitions — Sketch of 
Kicn-Long*/ Life and CharaBer — Kills his Son by an unlucky Blonv^conceives 
himfelf immortal^lnjluence of the Ewiuchs at the Tartar Conquef^their prefent 
State and Offices^Emperor^s Wife^ Slpeens^ and Concubinet^Honu difpofedof at 
his Deaths 


A.FTER the fkctch I hgve exhibited of the ftate of fociety 
among the different ranks in China, a tolerable notion may be 
formed of the general charaSer and complexion of the court. 
It is, as Lord Macartney has juftly obferved, “ a fingular mixture 
“ of pftentatious hofpitality and inbred fufpicion, ceremonious 
“ civility and real rudenefs, lhadowy complaifancc and fubftan- 
tial perverfenefs ; and this prevails throygh all the depart- 
“ ments connected with the Court, although fomewhat modi- 
“ fied by the perfonal di(pofition of thofe at their head; but as 

“ to. 
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“ to that genuine poUtenefs, which diftinguilhes our manners, it 
“ cannot be expefted in Orientals, confidering among other 
“ things the light in which they are acciiftomed to regard the 
“ female part of fociety.” Whether the great minifters of* 
Rate, who have daily hitercourfe in the different tribunals, Ibme- 
times relax from the ftiff and formal ' deportment obfenred to- 
wards each other in public, I am not able to fay,' but when at 
Couft they invariably obferve certain Rated forms and expref- 
lions as ftudied and ceremonious as if they had never met be- 
fore. It appeared to us highly ridiculous -to fee our friends, the 
two colleagues Van-ta-gin and Cbou-ta-gin^ on meeting in the 
precinds of the palace, performing to each other all the genu- 
flexions and motions of the hody which the c^emonial 
inftitutes of the empire require. 

I rather fufped, however, that where any degree of confi- 
dence prevails among thefe people they fometimes enjoy their 
moments of conviviality. Our two worthy condu<Rors met, at 
Canton an old acquaintance who was governor of a city in Fo- 
kien. He gave them an evening entertainment on the river in a 
fplendid yacht to which I was privately invited. On entering 
the great cabin I found the three gentlemen with each a young 
girl by his fide very richly dreffed, the cheeks, lips, and chin 
highly rouged, the reft of Ae face and heck whitened with a pre- 
paration of cerate. I was welcomed by a cup of hot wine from 
each of the ladies who firft lipped by way of pledging me. 
During fupper, which for number and variety of dilhes ex- 
ceeded any thing I had hitherto met with in the country, the 
girls played pn the flute and lung feveral airs, but there was no- 
thing 
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t£ing very captivating' either in the vocal or inftrumental part of 
the mu(ic. We palfcd a moft convivial evening free from any 
referve or rellraint, but on going away I was particularly defired 
by Van not to take any notice ef what I Ijad feen, apprehenfive, 
I fuppofe, that their brother officers might condemn their want 
of prudence in admitting a barbarian to witnefs their relaxation 
from good mdrals. The yacht and the ladies it feemed were 
hired for the occafion. 

The incalculable numbers of the great officers of ftate and 
their attendants, ail robed in the richeft filks, embroidered with 
the moft brilliant colours, and tiffued with gold and filver, 
the order, filence, and folemnity with which they arrange and 
condudl therafelves on public court-days are the moft command- 
ing features on fuch occafions. 

This fober pomp of Afiatic grandeur is exhibited only at 
certain fixed feftivals j of which the principal is the anniverfary 
of the Emperof’s birth-day, the commencement of a new year, 
the ceremonial of holding the plough, and the reception of fi> 
reign embaffadors, moft of whom they contrive to be prefent 
at one or other of thefe feftivals. The birth-day is confidered to- 
be the moft fplendid ; when all th| Tartar princes and tribu- 
tuaries, and all the principal officers of government both civil 
and military, are expeifted to be prefent. 

For reafons of ftate, which will be noticed hereafter, the Em- 
peror rarely fhews himfelf in public among the Chinefe par^ 

c c «f 
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of hia fubjeds, $ifcept on fuch ocflaljon^ j. and «ven then the 
e^thibitipn is confined vithin the precindts of the palace from 
which the populace are entirely excluded. Confiftcnt with 
their fyftem of fumptuary laws there is little external appear- 
ance of pomp or magmficence in the eftablilhment of the Em- 
peror. The buildings that compofe the palace and the furm-- 
tore within them, if we except the paint, the gilding, and the 
vamifli, that appear on the houfes even of plebeians, are equally 
void of unncceflary and expenfive ornaments. Thofe who 
Qiould rely on the florid relations, in which the miflionaries and 
fome travellers have indulged in their defcriptions of the palaces 
of Pekin and thofe of would experience on vifit- 

ing them a woful difappointment. Thcfe buildings, like the 
common habitations of the country, are all modelled after the 
form of a tent, and are magnificent only by a comparifon with 
ihe others and by their number, which is fufficient, indeed, to 
form a town of themfelves. Their walls are higher than 
thofe of ordinary houfes, their wooden columns of greater 
diameter, their roofs are immenfe, and a greater variety^ of 
painting and gilding may be beftowed on the different parts ; 
but none of them exceeds one ftory in height, and they are 
jumbled and furrounded with mean and infignificant hovels. 
Some writer has obferved that the King of England is worfe 
lodged at Stunt James’s palace than any fovereign in Europe. 
Were I to compare fome of the imperial palaces in China to any 
royal rcfidence in Europe it .would certainly be to Saint James’s ; 
but the apartments, the furniture, and conveniences of the latter, 
bad as thejr are, infinitely tranfcend any of thofe in China. 
The ftonc ot; clay floors are indeed fometimcs covered with a 

carpet 
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caiTpet of Eng^iih bro^d-cloth, airf the papered; hot they 
have no glafs in the windows, no ftoves, fire-places, or fire- 
grates in the rooms ; no fofas, bureaux, chandeliers, nor look- 
ihg-glafles; no book-cafes, prhits, not paintings. They hate 
neither curtains nor iheets to their bcda;* a., bench of wood, or 
a jdatform of brick-wOrk, is raifed in an alcove, on which are 
mats or ftufiTed niatreflfes, hard pillows, or cuiKions, according 
to the feafon of^the year ; infieaid’ Of doors they have ufiaally 
ikreens, made of the fibres of bamboo. In Ihort^ the wretched 
lodgings of the ftate-officers at the court of Vcrfailles, in the 
time of the French monarchy, were princely palaces in eoett- 
parifon of thofe allotted to the firft fkiniAers of the EhiperOt 
of China, in the capital as well as at Tuen^miH-^yuen, 

When attending the court, on public occafions, each couttier 
takes . his meal alone in his foUtary cell on a fntall fquare tatbfd.- 
crowded with bowls of rice and vdrious ftews ; without tablC'i; 
linen or napkins, without knife, fork, or fpoon ; s pair of finaH 
fticks, or the quills of a porcupine, are the ody fubfintutes for 
thele convenient articles: pla^og fihe bowl, under his chin, 
with thefe he throws the rice into his mouth and takes up the 
pieces of meat in his foup or ftews. Having finilhed hi« lonely 
meal, he generally lies down to^ fleep. -In a goveriwnetft fo 
fufpicious as that ^ of China, iff parries) were known tO meet 
together, the obje<St them mig^ be iuppofod fiNnettiing 
beyond that of conviviality, whkdt however muitual jealoufy and 
difiruil have prevedted from growing into coinmoa nfe. 

As the ready compliance of the iate: JDutch Eimbal&dofS with 
all the degrading ceremonies required by the Chinbre,- add^ rd 

c -c 2 their 
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their CQpftant rtfjden;9e.in. .^be gajfe.thepi more oppor-r* 

tUDities of obferymg jibe ,ma»?iiei;f and the emufeiijenta of the 
Cpprt than occurred to the Briti^ cptbafly, I ,jhall here avail 
myfelf of that , part of a journal relating to , this ,lubj^ ^which 
vras kept by a young genUeman in the , fuite .of the former, 
and whofe accuracy of obfervation may be depended on. The 
account given by him pf the New Ypaf’s feftiy^, , added to 
Lord Macartney’s defeription of hie ,i,ntrp!du£lion and the 
birth-day folemnities, which his Lordlhip has obligingly per- 
mitted me to extradi frpm his journal, together with my own 
obfervatipns at the palace of Yuen-tnin-yuen, will ferve to con- 
vey a itpieriddy exad idea of the Hate, pleafures^ and amufe- 
ments of the great Monarch of China. 

“ On the t4th September,” obferves his Lordlhip, “ at four 
** o’clock in the morning , we. fet out for the court, under the 
** convoy of and Chou-ta-gin, and reached it in little 

** more than an hour, the diftance being about three miles 
fimm our hotel. We alighted at the park-gate, from whence 
** we walked to the Imperial e^ampment, and ^ere condudfed 
** to a large handfome tent prepared for us, on one iide of the 
“ Emperor’s. After waiting there about an hour, his ap- 
“ proach was announced by drums and mulic, on which we 
quitted our tent and came forward upon the green carpet. 
♦-‘ He was feated in an open Palankeen, carried by lixteen 
“ bearers, attended by numbers of officers bearing flags, ftan- 
“ dardsy and umbrellas; and as he palTed,, we paid him oqi 
“ compliments, by kneeling on one knee, whilft all the Chf- 
nefe made their ufual proftrations. ‘ As foon as he bad 
•* fuTcended his throne I came to the entrance of his tent, ' and 

“ holding 
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** holding in both my hands a large gold box, enriched with 
“ diamonds, in which was enclofed the King’s letter, I walked 
“ deliberately up and, afcending th6 fteps of the throne, deli- 
“ vered it into the 'Emperor’s own hands, who, having re- 
“ ceived it, palTed it to the Minifter bj' vithom it was placed 
“ on the cuihion. He then gave me, as the firft prefent from 
“ him to his Majefty, the Eu-Jhee, or fymbol of peace and 
“ profperity, and expreffed his hopes that my Sovereign and 
“ he Ihould always live in good correfpondence and amity. 
“ It is a whitilh agate-looking ftone, perhaps ferpentine, about 
“ a foot and a half long, curioully carved, and highly prized 
“ by the Cliinefe ; but to me it docs not appear in- itfelf to be 
“ of any great value. 

“ The Emperor then prefented me with an Eu-Jbee of a 
“ greenifh-coloured ferpentine ftone, and of tfie fame emble* 
“ matic charader ; at the fame time he very graciouHy 
received from me a pair of beautiful enamelled watches, ftt 
“ with diamonds which, having looked at, he pafled to the 
“ Minifter. * j, - 

“ Sir George Staunton (whom, as he had been appointed 
“ Minifter plenipotentiary, to adl in cafe of my death or de- 
“ parture, I introduced to him as fuch) now came forward, and 
“ after kneeling upon one knee, in the fame manner as I had 
“ done, prefented to him two elegant air-guns, and received from 
“ him an Eujbee of greenilh ftone nearly fimilar to mine. 

“ Other prefents were fent, at the fame time, to all the gentle- 
* men of roy train. We then defeended from the fteps of the 

2 “ throne. 
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** thfofir, ftnd ftt dowtf u|>oii euflifods u otirdf^the taMeitod 
the Empcrot^a left hand. And it othtt' (a^lea, veccwdiog to 
^ thdr, dlfteient ranks^ the chidF 'IWtar pdnesa aad. tke Man^ 
*■* darins o£ the court at> dw fame dmC took thflr placet; ^ all 
drefTed in the pnopdr robes of their refpeSiTe fai^St. Thefe 
" tables were then uncovered and exhibited; a fumptOion« 
banquet. The Emperor fent os feveral didles .from his own 
table, together, whh (bme liquors, which ?tho <C|hiAe(^ call 
** wine; not however exprelled from the grape, but d'iiiilcd 
** or extradled from rice, herbs, and honey. 

“ In about half an hour he fent fpr Sir George Staunton and 
me to come to him and gave to each of us, with his own 
“ hands, a cup of warm wine, which we immediately drank 
** in his prefence, and found it very pleafant and comfortable, 
*' the, morning being cold and raw. Among other things he 
*' a&ed. me the age pf my Sovereign and, being informed 
** of it, faid he hoped he. might live as many years, as himfelf 
which were then eighty-three. His manner was dignified, 
** but affable and condefcendin|;i and his reception of us was 
** very gracious and fatisfadory. 

“ The order and regularity in ferving and removing the 
“ dinner was wonderfully exad, and every fun£lion of the 
ceremony performed with fuch filcnce and folemnity as 
“ in fome meafure to refembie the celebration of a religious 
“ myftery. 

“ There were prefent on this occafibn three Emba^dors 
■** from Ta-^ze or Pegu, and fix Mahoihttdaii Embaflkdors 
' “ from 
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froaii the KiUmucs of the fosth'>'w«ft, but their appearance 
** ^at not -very fplendid. During the ceremony, which lafted 
" fire hours, various entertakiinents of wreftling, tumbling, 
" wire*danpng, together with dramatic reprefentations, were 
** exhibited oppofite the Emperor’s tent,' but at a confiderable 
“ diftance from it. 

• 

“ The 17th of September, being the Emperor’s birth day, 
“ we fet out for the court at three o’clock in the morning, 
“ condudfed by Van-ta-gitty Cbou-ta-gitty and our ufual at- 
“ tendants. We repofed ourfelves about two hours in a large 
“ faloon at the entrance of the palace enclofure, where fruit, 
“ tea, warm milk, and other refrefliments were brought to us. 
“ At laft notice was given that the feftival was going to begin, 
“ and we immediately defeended into the garden, where we 
found all the great men and mandarins in their robes of 
“ ftate, drawn up before the Imperial pavilion. The Em- 
“ peror did not (hew himfelf, but remained concealed 
behind a fereen, from whence I prefume he could fee and 
“ enjoy the ceremonies without inconvenience or interruption. 
“ All eyes were turned towards tfie place where his Majefty 
“ was imagined to be enthroned, and feemed to exprefs an 
“ impatience to begin the devotions of the day. Slow, folemn 
“ mufic, muffled drums, and deep-toned bells, were heard at 
** a difiance i — on a fudden the founds ceafed, and all was 
“ ftill — again they were renewed, and then intermitted with 
“ fhort paufes ; during which feveral perfons palled backwards 
“ and forwards, in the profeenium or foreground of the tent, 
“ M if engaged in preparing feme grand coup-di-tbeatre. 


« At 
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** At length the great band, both vocal aitd inftramental, 

“ ftruck up with all their powers of harmony, and inftantly 

“ the whole court fell flat upon their face? before this invifible 

“ Nebuchadnezzar, whilft .. 

« , 

« He in his cloiuly tabernacle flirincd 
Sojourned the while.” 

The mufic might be confidered as a fort of birth-day ode, or 
ftate anthem, the burthen of which was, ‘ Bow. doibn your 
“ heads all ye dwellers upon earthy bow down your heads before 
“ the great Kien- long, the great Kien-long' And then all the 
“ dwellers upon China earth there prefent, except ourfelves, 
“ bowed down their heads and proflrated themfclves up- 
“ on the ground at every renewal of the chorus. Indeed, 
“ in no religion either ancient or modern has the divinity ever 
“ been addrefled, 1 believe, with ftronger exterior marks of 
“ worfliip and adoration than were this morning paid to the 
“ phantom of his Chinefe majefty. Such is the mode of cele- 
“ brating the Emperor’s anniverfary feftiva), according to the 
“ court ritual. We faw nothing of him tfie whole day, 
** nor did any of his minifters, I imagine, approach him, 
“ for they all feeraed to retire -at the fame moment that we 
“ did, 

“ In the courfe of a tour we made in the gardens with the 
” prime minifter and other great ofiicers of ftate, whom the 
** Emperor had directed to attend us, we were entertained at 
one of the palaces with a collation of petitpatis, fait relilhes, 
“ and other^favoury diflies, with fruits and fweetmeats, milk 

“ and 
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“ and ice-water } and as foon as we rofe from table, a number 
“ of yellow boxes, or drawers, were carried in proceffion be- 
“ fore us, containing feveral pieces of filk and porcelain, which 
“ we were told were prefcnts to us from the Emperor, and we 
“ confequently made our bows as' they paiTed. We were alfo 
“ amufed with a Chinefe puppet- (hew which differs but little 
from an Englifh one. There are a diftrefled princefs con- 
“ fined jn a caftlej and a knight-errant, who, after fighting wild 
“ beads and dragons, fet? her at liberty and marries her; 
‘‘ wedding-feafts, jufts, and tournaments. Befides thefe, there 
“ was alfo a comic drama, in which fome perfonages not un- 
like punch and his wife, Bandemeer and Scaramouch per- 
“ formed capital parts. This puppet-fliew, we were told, pro- 
“ pcrly belongs to the ladies’ apartments, but was fent out as 
“ a particular compliment to entertain us ; one of the perform- 
“ ances was exhibited with great applaufe from our conduflors, 
“ and I underftand it is a favourite piece at court. 

“ Oh the morning of the i8th September we again went to 
“ court, in confequence of an invitation from the Emperor, to 
“ fee the Chinefe comedy and other diverfions given on ocn 
“ cafion of his birth-day. The comedy began at eight o’clock 
“ and lafted till noon. The Emperor was feated on a throne, 
“ oppofite the ftage, which projeded a good deal into the 
“ pit. The boxes were on each fide without feats or divi- 
“ fions. The women were placed above, behind the lattices, 
“ fo that they might enjoy the amufements of the theatre with- 
“ out being obferved. 

D » 
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^ Soon after we came in, the Emperor fent for Sir George 
“ Staunton and me to attend him, and told us, with great 
** .condefcendoa of manner, that we ought not to be furprized. 

to fee a man of his age at the theatre, for that he feldom 
“ came there except upon a very particular occalion like the 
prefent, for that, confidering the extent of his dominions 
“ and the number of his fubjeds, he could fpare but little time 
“ for fuch amufements. I endeavoured, in the turn of my 
V anfwer, to lead him towards the fubje£t of my cmbalTy, but 
** he Teemed not difpoTed to enter into it farther than by deli- 
** vering me aiittle box of old japan, in the bottom of which 
** were Tome pieces of agate and other ftones much valued by 
** the Chinefe and Tartars j and at the top a fmall book written 
** and painted by his own hand, which he delired me to pre- 
** fent to the Idng my mailer as a token of his friend Qiip 
laying, that the old box had been 800 years in his family. He, 
“ at the fame time, gave me a book for myfelf alfo written and 
painted by him, together with feveral purfes for Areca nut. He 
** likewife gave a purfe of the fame fort to Sir George Staunton, 
** and fent Tome fmall prefents to the other gentlemen of the 
embalTy. After this feveral pieces of (ilk or porcelain, but 
feemingly of no great value, were dillributed among the Tar- 
** tar princes and chief courtiers, who appeared to receive them 
**. with every pollible demonilration of humility and gra> 
“ titude. 

“ The theatrical entertainments conlifted of great variety, both 
** tragical and comical; feveral diftind pieces were aded infue- 
cellion, •though without any apparent connexion with one an- 

“ other. 
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** other. Some of them were hiftorical, and others of pure 
“ fancy, partly in recitativo^ partly in (inging, and partly in 
“ plain fpeaking, without any accompaniment of inftrumental 
muHc, hut abounding in battles, murders, and moft of the 
“ ufual incidents of the drama. Laft of all was the grand pan- 
** tomime which, from the approbation it met with, is, I {)re- 
“ fume, confidered as a firft-rate effort of invention and inge- 
nuity. It feemed to me, as far as I could comprehend it, 
to reprefent the marriage of the ocean and the earth. The 
latter exhibited her various riches and produdlions, dragons, 
“ and elephants, and tygers, and eagles, and ollriches, oaks 
and pines, and other trees of different kinds. The ocean 
“ was not behind hand, but poured forth on the ftage the 
“ wealth of his dominions, under the figures of whales and 
** dolphins, porpeffes and leviathans, and other fea mongers, 
** befides Ihips, rocks, fiiells, fpunges, and corals, all performed 
“ by concealed adtors, who were quite perfeft in their parts, 
and performed their charaAers to admiration. Thefe two 
** marine and land regiments, after feparately parading in a cir- 
cular procelllon for a confiderable time, at laft joined to> 
*' gether and, forming one body, came to the front of the ftage 
“ when, after a few evolutions, they opened to the right and 
“ left, to give room for the whale, who feemed to be the com- 
** manding officer, to waddle forward; and who, taking his 
“ ftation exadlly oppofite to the Emperor’s box, fpouted out of 
“ his mouth into the pit feveral tons of water, which quickly 
“ difappeared through the perforations of the floor. This eja- 
“ culation was received with the higheft applaufe, and two or 
three of the great men at my elbow defired me to take par- 

D D 2 • »» ticular 
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“ ticular notice ofitj ' repeating, at the fame time, ‘ Hao^kmg 
hao charming f delightful I' 

A little before one o’clock in the afternoon we retired, and 
at four we returned to court to fee the evening’s entertain* 
“ ments, which were exhibited on the lawn, in front of the 
“ great tent or pavilion, where we had been firft prefented to 
“ the Emperor. He arrived very foon ,aft,er us, mounted hii 
“ throne, and gave the fignat to begiii. We had now wreft- 
ling and dancing, and tumbling wd pofture making, which 
“ appeared to us particolarly awkward and clumfy, from the 
performers being moftly drelTed according to the Cbinele 
“ cofume^ one infeparable part of which is a pair of heavy 
quilted boots with the foies of an inch thick. The wredlers, 
“ however, feemed to be pretty expert and afforded much dr- 
“ verilon to fuch as were admirers of the Paleejlra. 

“ A boy climbed up a pole or bamboo thirty or forty feet 
high, played feveral gambols, and balanced himfelf on the 
** top of it in various attitudes, but his performance fell far 
“ ihort of what 1 hare often met with in India of the fame 
“ kind. 

** A fellow lay down on his back, and then railed his feet, 
legs, and thighs from his middle, perpendicularly, fo as 
** to form a right angle with his body. On the foies of his 
** feet was placed a large round empty jar, about four feet long 
and from two and a half to three feet diameter. This he ba- 
lanced for feme time, turning it round and round horizon- 
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** tally, till one of the fpedatora put a little boy in^o it, who, 
“ after throwing himfelf into vatioua poftures at the mouth of 
“ it,, came out and fat on the top. He then flood up, then 
** fell flat upon his back, then fliifted to his belly, and after 
“ fhewing a hundred tricks of that .fort,' jumped down upon 
“ the ground and relieved his coadjator., 

“ A man then came forward and after faflening three flen- 
** der flicks to each of his .boots took fix porcelain difhes of 
“ about eighteen inches diameter, and balancing them feparate> 
** ly at the end of a little ivory rod, which he held in his 
hand, and twirling them about for fome time, put them one 
“ after' the other upon the points of the fix bootflicks above- 
“ mentioned, they continuing to turn round all the while. He 
then took two fmall flicks in his left hand, and put difhes 
“ upon them in the fame manner as upon the other,- and alfo 
” one more upon the little finger of his right hand, fo that he 
** had nine difhes annexed to him at once, all twirling together, 
“ which in a few minutes he took off one by one and placed 
“ them regularly on the ground, without the flighteft inter- 
“ ruption or mifcarriage. 

“ There were many other things of the fame kind, but I 
“ faw none at all comparable to the tumbling, rope-danc- 
“ ing, wire-walking, and flraw-balancing of Sadler VWclls ; 

neither did I obferve any feats of equitation in'the flylc of 
“ Hughes’s and Alhley’s amphitheatres, although -I had been 
' “ always told th^ the Tartars were remarkably fkilful in the 
“ tpft niAi on and difcipline of their hoifes. Laft of all were 

“ the 
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“ the fireworks which, in fome particulars, exceeded any 
“ thing of the kind I had ever fcen. In grandeur, magnifi- 
“ cence, and variety, they were, I own, inferior to the Chi- 
** nefe fireworks we had feen at Batavia, but-infinitely fuperior 
“ in point of novelty, neatnefs, and ingenuity of contrivance. 
“ One piece of machinery I greatly admired ; a green cheft of 
“ five feet fquare was hoifted up by a pulley to the height of 
“ fifty Or fixty feet from the ground ; the bottom was fo con- 
“ ftru Aed as then fuddenly to fall out, and make way for twenty 
“ or thirty firings of lanterns inclofed in the box to defeend 
“ from it, unfolding themfelves from one another by degrees 
fo as at laft to form a colledtion of at leaft five hundred, each 
“ having a light of a beautifully coloured flame burning brightly 
“ within it. This devolution and developement of lanterns 
“ (which appeared tp me to be compofed of gauze and paper) 
•* were feveral times repeated, and every time exhibited a dif- 
“ ference of colour and figure. On each fide was a correfpon- 
dence of fmaller boxes, which opened in like manner as the 
“ others, and let down an imraenfe network of lire, with divi- 
vifions and copartments of various forms and dintenfions, 
round and fquare, hexagons, odagpns and lozenges, which 
** Ihone like the brigbtefi burnilhed copper, and flafiied like 
“ prifmatic lightning, with every -impulfe of the wind. The 
“ diverfity of colours indeed with which the Chinefe have the 
“ fecret of cloathing fire feems one of the chief merits of their 
“ pyrotechny. The whole concluded with a volcano, or ge- 
“ neral explofion and difeharge of funs and ftars, fquibs, boun- 
“ cers, crackers, rockets, and grenadoes, which involved the 
** gardens for above an hour after in a cloud of intolerable 

“ fmoke: 
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** fmoke. Whilft thcfe enta’tainments were going forward the 
Emperor fent to us a variety of refreihments, all which, 
** as coming from him, the etiquette of the court required us 
to partake of, although we had dined but a Ihort time 
“ before. * 

“ However meanly we muft think of the tafte and delicacy 
“ of the court of China, whofe moft refined amufements feem 
to be chiefly fuch as I have now defcribed, together with the 
“ wretched dramas of the morning, yet it muft be confefled, 
“ that there was fomething grand and impofing in the general 
** effect that refulted from the whole fpeHaclc, The Emperor 
** himfelf being feated in front upon his throne, and all his 
♦* great men and ofiicers attending in their robes of ceremony, 
“ and ftationed on each fide of him, fome ftanding, fome fit- 
“ ting, fome kneeling, and the guards and ftandard-bearers be- 
“ hind them in incalculable numbers. A dead filence was rU 
“ gidly obferved, not a fyllable articulated, nor a laugh ex- 
” ploded during the whole |)erformance.” 

Such was the reception and the entertainment of the Britifh 
Embaflador at the court of Gehol, in Man-tchoo Tartary, dur- 
ing the days of the feftival of the Emperoris anniverfary. I 
now proceed to give fome account of the manner in which the 
Dutch Embaffadors were received, and the entertainments that 
took place on the occafion of the feftival of the new year, as 
related in the maqufeript journal above alluded to. 


This 
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This journalift oblerves that, on approachihg the Capital of 
•the empire, they were not a little aftoniflied to find that the 
farther they advanced the more miferable and poor was the ‘ap- 
parent condition of the people, and the face of the country ; 
the clay-built huts and thofe of ill-burnt bricks were crum- 
. bling to dull; the temples were in ruins, the earthen gods were 
demoliflied, and their fragments ftrewed on the ground ; and 
the diftrid was thinly inhabited. The following day they en- 
tered Pekin, but were turned out ag^in to take up their lodgings 
in the fuburbs, in a fort of liable. From this place they were or- 
dered to proceed to the palace iii their old travelling dreffes, as 
their baggage was not yet arrived. They were drawn in fmall 
carts as crazy and as much out of order as their own drefles. Sit- 
ting in the bottom of thefe carts, without any feats, they waited 
within the walls of the palace a full hour, while an empty room 
was fwept out for their reception. Having remained here for 
fome time, a few planks were brought in, on which were ar- 
ranged a number of dilhes of meat and filh. Hewed in different 
ways. Having finiflied their repaft, thus ended their, firft day’s 
vifit. 

I. 

'The follovnng morning, at five o’clock, they were again 
fummoned to court, and tllhered into a fmall room like that of 
the preceding day, without any kind ©f furniture. The wea- 
ther being extremely cold, the thermometer many degrees be- 
low the freezing point, the Embafladors prevailed on the people 
to make a little fire, which after fome time was brought in, not 
however without letting them underftand that it was an extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary mark of favour, it being the euftom of the Chinefe 
to let all EmbalTadors wait the arrival of the Emperor in the 
open air. 

At length the Emperor made his appearance, carried by 
eight men in a yellow fedan chair. On his approaching the 
place where the EmbalTadors and their fuite were ftanding, they 
were direited by the mafter of the ceremonies to fall down on 
their knees, and in this goflure the hrft Embaflador was in- 
ftruAed to hold in both his hands, above his head, the gold 
box in which was contained the letter for the Emperor ; the 
fecond minider then ftepped forwards, and took the letter out 
of his hands, which he delivered to the Emperor ; and, at the 
fame time, they were diredled to bow their heads nine times to 
the ground, in token of acknowledgment for the gracious 
reception they had met with from his Chinefe Majefty. 

This ceremony being ended, they were defired to follow the 
Emperor’s chair, which was carried to the fide of a pond or 
bafon in the gardens, then frozen over. From this place the 
Emperor was drawn on a Hedge to a tent pitched on the ice, 
whilft the Embafiador and his fuite were conduced into a dirty 
hovel little better than a pig-ftyc, where they were defired to 
fit down on a fort of bench built of Hone and mortar ; for, like 
the room they were put into on a former day, it was deftitute 
of the leaft furniture ; and they were told that fomething pre- 
fently would be brought for them to eat. On complaining to 
their condu^ors that this was not the manner in which they 
were accuftomed to fit down to meat, and that they did not con- 

B K ceive 
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6 eiVe iitth apartments to beat all Aiitable to the fituation thej 
kald LOQbur to hold, they were Ihortly afterwards con- 
duced Into another room, little better however than the firft^ 
but partly furnilhed with a few old chairs and tables. The 
cahdlefticks were fmaH blocks of wood, to which the candles 
were faftened with a couple of nails. A few diflies of ftewed 
meat were ferred up and, as a great delicacy from the Em- 
peror’s table, were brought in, without any difli, a pair of 
flag’s legs, which the Chinefe threw down upon the naked 
table } and for this mark of imperial favour they were required 
to make the cuftomary genufleCions and nine proftratious. 

Van Braam, in the journal which he or fome of his friends 
publilhed in Paris, gives a curious account of the manner in 
which they were fed from the Emperor’s table ; “ La viande 
“ confiftait en un morceau de c&tcS fur lequelles il n’y avait 
“ point un demi-pouce d’epaifleur d’une chair maigre, en un 
“ petit 08 del’epaule ou il n’y avait prefque pas de chair, et en 
“ quatre ou cinq autres offemens fournis par le dos ou par les 
pattes d’un mouton, et qui femblaient avoir deja ronges. 
“ Tout ce degoutant enfemble c'tait fur un plat fale et paraiflah 
” plutotdeftind a faire le regal d’un chien que le repas d’un 
“ homme. En Holland le demier des mendians recevrait, 

“ un hopital, une pittance plus propre, et cependant e’eft une 
marque d’honneur de la part d’un Empereur envers un Am- 
“ bafladeur! Peut-etre meme etait-ce le refte du Prince, et dans 
“ cc cas, felon Topinion des Ghinois, e’etait'le decnier terme 
“ de la faveur, puifque nous pouvions achever I’osque fa Ma- 
“ jefte avMt commence a nettoycr.’’— “ The meat confifted of a 

“ fmall 
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" fmairpiece of the ribs, on which there was not half an inch 
** in thicknefs of lean fleih, and a fmall ihoulder*blade almoft 
** without any upon it ; and in four or five other pieces of 
** bones fro'ln the back, or the legs of a flieep, which appeared 
** to have been already gnawed. The T^ole of this dilgufttng 
“ mefs was brought upon a dirty plate,' and feemed much rather 
intended to feaft a dog than as a refrelhment for man. In 
Holland the meaneft beggar would receive in an hofpital his 
“ allowance in a neater manner ; and yet it was intended as a 
“ mark of honour on the p&rt of an Emperor towards an Em- 
“ baifador ! Perhaps it was even the remains of the Sovereign, 
and in that cafe, according to the opinion of the Chinefe, it 
was the greatefi: poffible ad of favour, fince we Ihould then 
** have had an opportunity of finifhing the bone which his Im* 
“ perial Majefty had begun to pick/’ 

The Dutch gentlemen, equally difgufted with the meannefs 
and filthinefs of the place, and with the pride and baughtinefs 
of the people, became now reconciled to the lhabby appearance 
of their old travelling drefles, which they began to confider as 
fully good enough for the occafion. . 

Having finifhed their elegant repaft, the amufements of the 
day commenced on the ice. The Emperor made his appear* 
ance in a fort of fledge, fupported by the figures of four dra- 
gons. This machine was moved about by feveral great Man- 
darins, fome dragging before, and others pulhing behind. The 
four principal minifters of ftate were alfo drawn upon the ice 
in their fledges by inferior mandarine. Whole troops of civil 

E B 2 . and 
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and military officers foon appeared, fome on fledges, fome on 
ikaits, and others playing at football upon the ice, and he 
that picked up the ball was rewarded by the Emperor. The 
ball was then hung up in a kind of arch, and fevera! mandarins 
ihot at it, in pafling ,on ikaits, with their bows and arrows. 
Their ikaits were cut off ihort under the heel, and the fore-part 
was turned up at right angles. Owing to this form, or to the 
inexpertnefs of the ikaiters, they could not flop themfelves on 
a fudden, but always tumbled one over the other whenever 
they came near the edge of the ice, or towards the quarter where 
the Emperor happened to be. 

Leaving this place, they were carried through ieveral nar- 
row flreets, compofed of miferable houfes, forming a furpriflng 
contrail with the proud walls of the palace. They were con- 
duced into a fmall room of one of thcfe houfes, almoil void of 
furniture, in order to pay their compliments to Ho-tchung-tangy 
the Collao, or prime minifter, whom they found fitting crofs- 
legged on a truckle bedllead with cane bottom. Before this 
creature of fortune, whofe fate I ihall have ^ occaflon here- 
after to notice, they vjere obliged to go down on their 
knees. Like a true prime minifler of China, he waved all 
converfation that might lead towards bufmefs, talked to them 
of the length of their journey, was aftoniihed how they bore 
the cold weather in fuch fcanty clothing, and fuch like general 
topics, which, in faC, fignifled nothing. From the firll minis- 
ter they pud their vifit to the fecond, whom they found lodged 
in a iimijar manner ; after which they returned to their mean 
apartiMnts in the city, more fatisfied on a comparifon with 
. the 
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the miferable little chambers in which they had. found the two 
firft minifters of this far-famed empire lodged, and the mean 
hovels which they met with iu the very center of the fpace (hut 
in -by the walls of the imperial palace. ' The impreflions that 
the events and tranfadions of this day made on the minds of 
the vifitors were thofe of utter aftonilhment, on finding every 
thing fo very much the reverfe of what they had been led to 
exped. 

The following day they .were agsun drawn to court In their 
little carts, before four o’clock in the morning, where, after 
having waited about five hours in empty rooms, fimilar to 
thofe of the preceding day, two or three great men 
called upon them, but behaved towards them in a diftant, 
fcornful, and haughty manner. " We bad once more,” ob- 
ferves the Dutch journalift, from which I quote, ** an occafion 
** to remark the furprizing contrail of magnificence and mean- 
** nefs in the buildings, land of pride and littlenefs in the per- 
“ fons belonging to the imperial palace.” 

After thefe interviews, they were fylTered to remain a day or 
two at home ; but on a bag of dried grapes being brought by a 
mandarin from the Emperor, they were required to thank him 
for the prefent with nine proftrations, as ufual. Another time 
a little paftry from the imperial kitchen demanded the fame ce- 
remony. In Ihort, whether at home or in the palace, the 
Chinefe were determined they Ihould be kept in the conftant 
pra^ice of the koo-too^ or ceremony of genuflexion and pro- 
ftration. 


On 
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Oq th« 26th of Jaauaiy, the Embaffadow received notice 
that it was expe^ed they fhould attend the procefilon of the 
Emperor to the temide, where be was about to make an offer- 
ing to the God of Heaven and of earth. Having waited acCord- 
'ingly by the road fide, from three o’clock in the morning till 
fix, the weather difroally cold, Fahrenheit’s thermometer ftand- 
ing at 16*. below the freezing point, the Emperor at length 
pafled in his chair, when they made the ufual proftraticns and 
returned home. 

t ’ 

• The next morning they were again required to proceed to 
the fame place, and at the fame] early hour, to witnels his re- 
turn and agdh to go through the ufual ceremony. 

On the 29th, they were again fummoned to attend by the 
road fide to do homage before the Emperor, as he pafled 
them on his way to a pagoda or poo-ta-la, a kind of temple or 
monaftery, where a great number of priefts, clothed in yellow, 
lived together in, a ftate of celibacy ; and here he made his 
burnt-offerings. The myftical rates perform«i, prefents were 
brought out for the Embaflador and fuite, and alfo for the 
King of Holland^ confilling of little pnrfes, flimfey filks, and 
a coarfe ffuff" foroewhat fimilar to that hnown’by fcamen under 
the name of hunting ; and, in token of gratitude for this mark 
of imperial kindnefs, they were direded again to bow down 
their btttdJ to the ground, 

• On the 30th, it was announced to them that the Emperor 
intended to pay a vifit to his palace at Yuen-min-yueny and that 

it 
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it would be neceilaiy for them to follow himthith^; after 
having, ufnal, paid their refpeds io the Chinefe manner by 
the joad fide as he pafled. . 

On the 31ft, they were conduiied round the grounds of 
Tuen-tnia^yuett by feveral Mandarins, and received great fatif- 
fadion in viewing the vaft variety of buildings, and the good 
tafte in which the gardens and pleafure grounds were laid out, 
and which wore an agreeable afpeA, even in the depth of win- 
ter.’ In one of the buildings they faw the feveral prefcnts de- 
pofiled, which had been carried the preceding year by the Eari 
of Macartney. They were flowed away with no great care, 
among many other articles, in all probability never more to fee 
the light of day. It feems the elegant carriages of Hatchet, that 
were finifhed with fo much care and objefls of admiration 
even in London, were here carelefsly thrown behind one of 
their mean and clumfey cartSj to which they pretended to bellow 
-a preference. Capricious as children, the toy once played with 
tnufl be thrown alide and changed for fomething new; or, in 
this inftance, it, would not be out of charader to fuppbfe, that 
the two vebicles-had defignedly been placed together to point 
out to’ Europeans of bow little ellimation the Chinefe confi- 
dered their articles of ollentation, when they could perform the 
fame fervices by Ampler and lefs expenfive means. 

The Dutch Embafladors and their fuite were now to have a 
fpecimen of the court entertainments, and the polite amufements 
'Of this* grand 'empire.- They, confifled chiefly of the contor- 
‘ irons of the human body,- praCtifed by pofture- mailers; of 

' . rope- 
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rope-dancing, and a fort of pantomimic performance, the prin- 
cipal charaders of which were men drelTed in Ikins, and going 
on. all-fours, intended to reprefent wild beads ; and a parcel of 
boys habited in the dreiTes of mandarins, who were to hunt 
them. This extraordinary chace, and the mufic, and the rope- 
dancing, put the Emperor into fuch good humour, that /'he re- 
warded the performers very liberally. And the Emprafs and 
the ladies, who were in an upper part of the houfe concealed 
behind a fort of Venetian blinds, appeared from their tittering 
noife to be highly entertained. The whole concluded, though 
in the middle of the day, with a variety of fire-works; ilnd the 
Chinefe part of the company departed feemingly well fatished 
with thefe diverfions. 

An eclipfe of the moon happening on the fourth of Febru- 
ary gave occafion to the EmbalTadors to enjoy a little reft at 
home, though they were fummoned to attend the palace at a 
very early hour in the morning. The Emperor and his man- 
darins were engaged the whole day in devoutly praying the 
gods that the moon might not be eaten up by /he great dragon 
that was hovering about her. Recovered from their apprehen- 
fions, an entertainment was given the following day, at which 
the EmbalTadors were required to be prefent. After a number 
of juggling tricks and infantine fports, a pantomime, inteiided 
to be an exhibition of the battle of th^ dragon and the moon, 
was reprefented before the full court. In this engagement two 
or three hundred priefts, bearing lanterns fufpended at the ends 
of long fticks, performed a variety of evolutions, dancing and 
capering about, fometimes over the plain, and then over chairs 
. 3 and 
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and tables, affording to his Imperial Majefty and to his courtiers 
the greateft pleafure and fatisfadlon. 

On the fifteenth of February the Dutch Einbaffadors left 
Pekin, having remained there thirty-fix days, during which 
they were fcarcely allowed to have a fingle day’s reft, but 
were obliged, at the moft unfcaTonable hours, in the depth of 
winter, when the thermometer was feldom higher than lo or 
12 degrees below the freezing point, to dance attendance upon 
the Emperor and the great officers of ftate, whenever they 
might think fit tp call upon them) and to fubmit to the degrad- 
ing ceremony of knocking the head nine times againft the 
ground, at leaft on thirty different ocCafions, and without hav- 
ing the fatisfadlion of gaining by this unconditional compliance 
any one earthly thing, beyond a compliment from the Empe- 
ror, that they went through their projirations to admiration ! 
And they were finally obliged to leave the capital without be- 
ing once allowed to fpeak on any kind of bufinefs, or even 
afked a fingle queftion as to the nature of their million, which, 
indeed, the Chinefe were determined to take for granted was 
purely complimentary to their great Emperor. 

The manufeript I quote from deferibes minutely all the pan- 
tomimic performances, the tricks of conjurors and jugglers, and 
the feats of pofture-mafters, but as they feem to be pretty much, 
of the fame kind as were exhibited before the Britifh Embaffy 
in Tartary, as defcribed by Lord Macartney, I forbear to re- 
late them. Enough has been faid to fhew the tafte of the court 
in this refpe£t, and the ftate of the drama in China. . 

F F 


I fufped. 
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I fufpeft, however, that the amuferacnts of the theatre have 
in foine degree degenerated at court fince the time of the Tartar 
conqueft. Dancing, riding, wreftling, and pofture-making» 
are more congenial to the rude and unpoliflied Tart^ than the 
airs and dialogue of a 'regular drama, which is better fuited tO' 
the genius and fpirit of the ceremonious and effeminate Chinefe. 
lam led to this obfervatlon from the very common cuftotn 
among the Chinefe officers of Rate of having private theatres 
in their houfes, in which, inftead of the juggUng tricks above 
menuoned, they occafionally entertain their guefts with regular 
dramatic performances. In the courfe of our journey through 
the country and at Canton, we were entertained with a num- 
ber of exhibitions of this kind } and as “ the purpofe of playing,” 
as our immortal bard has obferved, “ both at the hrft, and 
“ now, was, and is, to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature,” 
it may not be foreign to the prefent fubjedt to take a brief no- 
tice of fuch performances. 

The fubjefls of the i^ces exhibited are for the moft part 
hiftorical, and relate generally to the tranfadions of remote 
periods, in which cafes the dreffes are conformiffile to^ the an- 
cient coftume of China. There are others, however, that repre- 
fent the Tartar conqueft, but none built on hiftorical events 
fubfequent to that period. But the ancient drama is preferred 
by the critics. They have alfo comic pieces, in which there 
is always a buffoon^ whofe grimaces and low jefts, like thofe of 
the buffoons in our own theatres, obtain from the audience the 
greateft ffiare of applaufe. The dialogue in all their dramas, 
whether fefious or comic, is conducted in a kind of mono- 
tonous 
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tonous recitative, fometimes however rifing or finking a few 
tones, which are meant to be exprelGve of paifionate or queru> 
lous- cadences. The fpeaker is interrupted at intervals by flirill 
harfh mufic, gcneralfy of wind inftruments, and the paufes are 
invariably filled up with a loud crafh, aided by the fonorous 
and deafening gong, and fometimes by the kettle drum. An 
air or fong generally follows. Joy, grief, rage, dcfpair, mad- 
nefs, are all ittempted to be expreOed in fong on the Chinefe 
ftage. I am not fure that » vehement admirer of the Italian 
opera might not take umbrage at the reprefentation of a Chinefe 
drama, as it appears to be fomething fo very like a biirlefque on 
that fafhionable fpecies of dramatic- entertainment ; nor is the 
Chinefe ftage wanting in thofe vocal warblers, the nature of 
whom, as we are told by the ingenious and very entertaining 
Martin Sherlock, a French lady explained to her little inqulli- 
tive daughter, by informing her, that there was the fame differ- 
ence between them and men, as between an ox and a bull. 
Such creatures are indeed more neceffary to the Chinefe theatre, 
as the manners of the country prohibit women from appearing 
in public. 

The unity of ailion is fo far preferved, that they have adual- 
ly no change of feene ; but change of place muft frequently be 
fuppofed. To affift the imagination in this refpeil, their mib. 
nagement is whimfical enough. If it be neceffary to fend a ge- 
neral on a diftant expedition, he mounts a ftick^ takes two or 
three turns round the ftage, brandifhes a little whip, and fings a 
fong ; when this is ended, he flops fhort, and recommences 
his recitative, when the journey is fuppofed to be performed. 

F F 2 ’ The 
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The want of fcenery is fotnetimes fupplied by a very unclad 
fical figure, which, jtift the reverfe of the profopopoeia or pcrfo- 
nification of grammarians, cbnfiders perfons to reprefent things. 
If, for infiance, a walled city is to be fiormed, a parcel of fol> 
diers, piling themfeives on a heap acrofs the ftage, are fuppofed 
to reprefent the wall over which the fiorming party is to 
fcramble. This puts one in mind of the fliifts of Nick Bot- 
tom. “ Some man or other muft prefent wall,” and, “ let 
“ him have fome plaifter, or fomolome, or fome rough- cafi: 
“ about him to fignify wall.” 

The audience is never left in doubt as to the charadter which 
is produced before it. Like the ancient Greek drama and, in 
imitation thereof, all our old plays, the dramatis perfona in- 
troduce themfeives in appropriate fpeeches to the acquaintance 
of the fpedlators. 

As to the time of adtion, a fingle drama will fometimes in- 
clude the tranfadtions of a whole century, or ev^n of a dynafiy 
more than twice the length of that period ; which, among other 
abfurdities, gave Voltaire occafion to compare what he thought 
to be a literal tranflation of the Orphan of the Houfe of Tcbao^ 
** to thofe monftrous farces of Shakefpear, which have been 
“ called tragedies farces, however, which will continue to 
be read by thofe who underftand them, which be did not, with 
heartfelt emotion and delight, when his Orphan of China (hall 
have funk into the negledt even of his own admiring coun- 
trymen. 


In 
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In this miferable compodtlon of Father Prlmare^ for it can 
fcarcely be called a tranllation, there is neither didion, nor 
fentlment, nor character ; it is a mere tifllie of unnatural, or 
at leaft very improbable events, fit only for the amufement of 
children, and not capable of raifing one fingle pafiion, but 
that of contempt for the tafte of thofe who could exprefs an 
admiration of fuch a compofitiod. The denouement of the 
piece is materially afiifted by means of a dog : but this part of 
the ftory is told, and not exhibited ; the Chinefe tafte not be- 
ing quite fo depraved, in this inftance, as to admit the perform- 
ance of a four-footed animal on the ftage. 

This drama with ninety-nine others, publi/hed together in 
one work, are confidered as the clafiical ftock-pieces of the 
Chinefe ftage ; but like ourfelves, they complain that a depraved 
tafte prevails for modern produftions very inferior to thofe of 
ancient date. It is certainly true, that every fort of ribaldry 
and obfeenity are encouraged on the Chinefe ftage at the prefent 
day. A fet of players of a fuperior kind travel occafionally 
from Nankin to Canton ; at the latter of which cities, it feems, 
they meet with confiderable encouragement from the Hong 
merchants, and other wealthy inhabitants. At thefe exhibitions 
the Englilh are fometimes prefent. The fubjefl and the con- 
duct of one of their ftock pieces, which being a great favourite 
is frequently repeated, are fo remarkable, that I cannot forbear 
taking fome notice of it. A woman being tempted to murder 
her hulband performs the aft whilft he is afleep, by ftriking a 
fmall hatchet into his forehead. He appears on the ftage with 
a large gafli juft above the eyes, out of which iirues,a prodigious 

eftufioa. 
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efiulion of blood, reels about for fome time, bemoaning -his la- 
mentable fate in a fong, till exhaufted by lofs of blood, he 
falls, and dies. The woman is feized, •brought before a ma- 
giftrate, and condemned to be flayed alive. The lentence is 
put in execution ; and, in the following a^, Ihe appears upon' 
the ftage not only naked, but completely excoriated. • The thin 
wrapper with whieh the creature (an eunuch) is covered, who 
fullains the part, is ftretched fo tight about the body, and fo 
well painted, as to reprefent the dialling obje^ of a human 
being deprived of its Ikin ; and m this condition the charafler 
fings or, more properly peaking, whines nearly half an hour 
on the ftage, to excite the compallion of three infernal or ma- 
lignant Ipirits who, like iEacus, Minos, and Rhadamanthus,' 
fit in judgment on her future deftiny. I have been informed 
that it is fcarcely poflible to conceive a more obfcene, indelicate, 
and difgufting objeft, than this favourite exhibition, which, if 
intended “to hold th e mirror up to nature,” it is to nature in 
its mod grofs, rude, and uncivilized ftate, ill-agreeing with the 
boafted morality, high polifti, reflned delicacy, and ceremoni- • 
ous exterior of the Chinele nation ; but it tends, among other 
parts of their real condu^ in life, to ftrengthen an obfervation 
I have already made with regard to their filial piety, and whiclj, 
with fev/ exceptions, may perhaps be extended to moft of their 
civil and moral inftitutions, ** that they exift more in ftate 
“ maxims, than in the minds of the people.” As, liowever, a 
Chinefe might be led to make fimilar -reflexions onihe exhibi- 
tion of Harlequin Skeleton, and thofe numerous reprefentations 
that of late years have crept upon our own ftagCj where ghofts, 
iiobgoblins, And bleeding ftatues are called in aid of the J^eSack^ 

I 1 fliould 
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I Ihould hefitate to draw'aoy general conclufion, with regard to 
their tafte, from the particular exhibition of a woman flayed 
alive, were* they not in the conftant praftice of performing 
other pieces that, in point of immorality and obfeenity, are ftill 
infinitely worfe ; fo vulgarly indelicate>and fo filthy, that the 
European part of the audience is fometimes compelled by dif- 
guft to leave the theatre. Thefc are fuch as will not bear de- 
feription, nor do I know to what fcenic reprefentations they 
can- with propriety be compared, unlefs to thofe grofs inde- 
cencies of Theodora, which Procopius has deferibed to have 
been exhibited on the Roman ftage, in the reign of Juftinian 
The people who encourage them muft be funk very deep in in- 
telledual groflhefs, and have totally loft fight of all decency. 
Thlsfe and fimilarfcenesmaybeconfidered'among the illeflieds 
of excluding women from their due {hare of influence in Ibciety. 

It would be impoflible to compliment the court of Pekin on 
the elegance and refinement of its entertainments, but at the 
expence of truth and reafon. Thofe of Tartar origin will no 
more bear a comparifon with the noble contefts of ftrength and 
agility difplayed by the old hardy Romans in the Circenfian 
games, than the regular drama of the Cbinefe will admit of be- 
ing meafured by the fofter, but more refined and rational amufe- 
ments of a fimilar kind m Europe. It is true the fcenic repre- 
fentations in the decline of the Roman empire, m they are dc- 
Icribed to us, appear to have been as rude and barbarous as 
thofe of the Chinefci. They began hy exhibiting in their vaft 

♦ See Gliion, under Emp,erof Juftinian : and A^tiugiana, in wbieli- is given the 
troaflation of a very extraordinary parage from Procopius ^ 
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amphitheatre the rare and wonderful produ(H:Ions of nature. 
ForeAs enlivened with innumerable birds ; caverns pouring forth 
lions, and tygers, and panthers, and other beajis of prey ; 
plains covered with the elephant, the rhinofceros, the zebra, 
the oflrich,^ and othet curious animals, which the wilds of 
Africa furnifhed, were all brought together within the circuit 
of the arena. Not fatisfied with the rich productions of the 
earth, the fea muft alfo become tributary to their amufements. 
The arena was convertible into a fheet of water ; and, at length, 
the tw'O elements concluding a marriage, as on the Chinefe 
theatre, produced a race of monfters which, according to the 
Latin poet’s * defcription, might vie with thofe of China. 

Non folum nobis fylvciliTa cemcre njonflra 
** Coiitigit, jcquoreos ego cum ccrtantibus iirfis 
Spetflavi vltulosi et equorum nomine clignum 
Sed difforme genus.*' 

Where Sylvan monfters not alone appear, 

But fca-cows ftruggle Mrith the ftiaggy bear, 

And horfcs rof the deep, a fliapelefs race. 

In fhort, the greater part of the amufements "bf the Chinefe 
are, at the prefent day, of a nature fo very puerile, or fo grofs 
and vulgar, that the tricks and the puppet-fhews which are 
occafjonally exhibited in a common fair of one of the country 
towns of England, may be confidered as comparatively po- 
lilhed, intereiting, and rational. In lIight>of-hand, in polIure> 
making, rope-dancing, riding, and athletic exercifes, they are 
much inferior to Europeans ; but in the variety of their fire- 
works they, perhaps, may carry the palm againft the vrhole 
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world. In every other refped the amufements of the capital 
of China appear to be of a low and trifling nature, neither I'uited 
to’the affeded gravity of the government nor to the generally 

fuppofed ftate of civilization among the people. 

# 

The old Emperor, as Jie obferved to Lord Maeartney, feldotn 
partook of fuch amufements. Confidcring, indeed, all the cir- 
cumftances conneded with the reign of the prefent dynafty on 
the throne, the government of an empire of fuch vaft magni- 
tilde, ftored with an almoft incalculable population, muft ne- 
ceflarily be a talk of inconceivable vigilance and toil j a talk 
that mud have required all the time, the talents, and the atten- 
tion of the four fovereigns to enfure the brilliant and unparal- 
leled fuccefles that have diftinguilhed their long reign. Tchien 
Lung^ at the age of eighty-three, was fo little affliiled with 
the infirmities of age, that he had all the appearance and acti- 
vity of a hale man of fixty. His eye was dark, quick, and pe- 
netrating, his nofe rather aquiline, and his comple.xion, even at 
this advanced age, was florid. His height I fhould fuppofe to be 
about five feet ten inches, and he was perfectly upright. 
Though neither corpulent nor mufcular at eighty-three, it was 
not difficult to perceive that he once had pofTefled great bodily 
ftrength. He always enjoyed a vigorous conftitution, which 
the regularity of his life did not impair. Like all the Man- 
tchoo Tartars he was fond of hunting, an e.xercife that during 
the fummef months he never ncgleCted. He had the reputation 
ofbeing an expert bowman, and inferior only in drawing this 
weapon to his grandfather Caung-fiec^ who boafts, in his laft 

G G , will, 
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will, that he drew a bow of the weight or ftrength of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 

Nor were the faculties of his mind lefs a£live, or lefs power- 
ful, than thofe of his' body. As prompt in conceiving as re- 
folute in executing his plans of conqueft, he feemed to com- 
mand fuccefs. Kind and charitable, as on all occalions he 
fhewfd himfelf to his fubjeds, by remitting the taxes, and ad- 
miniftering relief in feafons of diftrefs, he was no lefs vindic- 
tive and relentlefs to his enemies. Impatient of reftraint or re- 
verfes, he has fometimes been led to a£t with injuftice, and to 
punifh with too great feverity. His irafcible temper was once 
the caufe of a fevere and lalling afRiftion to himfelf, and the 
circumftances conneded with it are faid to have produced a 
gloom and melancholy on his mind which never entirely for- 
fook him. About the middle part of his reign, he made a cir- 
cuit through the heart of his empire. At Sau-tchoo-foo, a city 
that is celebrated for its beautiful ladies which, being purchafed 
when infants, are educated there for fale to thejapulent, he was 
captivated with a girl of extraordinary beauty and talents, whom 
he intended to carry back with him to his capital. The Em- 
prefs, by means of an eunuch, was made acquainted with his 
new amour, and dreading his future negled, her fpirits were 
deprefled to fuch a degree, that a few days after receiving the in- 
telligence Ihe put an end to her exiftence with a cord. The Em- 
peror, on hearing this melancholy news, was greatly diftreRed 
and repaired without delay to Pekin. One of his fons, a very 
amiable youth, fearful of incurring his father’s difpleafure, 
had enterttuned fome doubts whether it would be moft proper 
I to 
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to appear before him in deep mourning for his mother, which 
might be conftrued as an infult to the father, who had been the 
caufeof her death, or in his robes of ceremony, which would 
be difrefpeftful to the memory of his deceafed mother. In this 
dilemma hfe confulted his fchoolmafter, who, like a true 
Chinefe, advifed him to pQt on both. He did fo and, unfor- 
tunately for him, covered the mourning with the ceremonial habit. 
Tcbien-Lung^ whofe alFedion had now returned for.his deceafed 
Emprefs, and whofe melangholy fate he was deeply lamenting, 
on perceiving his fon at his feet without mourning, was fo 
{hocked and exafperated at the fuppofed want of filial duty 
that, in the moment of rage, he gave him a violent kick in an 
unfortunate place which, after his languilhing a few days, 
proved fatal. 

None of his four furviving fons ever pofielTcd any fliare of 
his confidence or authority which, of late years, were wholly 
beftowed on his firft minifter Ho-chung-tong, He had a due 
fenfe of religious duties, which he regularly performed every 
morning. Having made a vow at the early part of his reign 
that, {hould it pleafe heaven to grant him to govern his domi- 
nions for a complete cycle, or fixty years, he would then retire, 
and refign the throne to his fucceflbr, he religioufly obferved it 
on the accomplilhmcnt of the event. The fincerity of his faith 
may partly be inferred from the numerous and fplendid temples 
he built and endowed in different parts of oriental Tartary, of 
which the Poo-ta-la^ or convent of Budha at Gehol, is themoft 
magnificent. It is faid indeed, from the circumftance of his 
long and fortunate reign, he had, in his later years, .entertained 
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atv idea, that the Lama, or Budha, or Fo, for they are all the 
fame perfonage, had condefcended to become incarnate in his 
perfon. “ However wild and extravagant,” obferv.es Lord 
Macartney, “ fucli a conceit may be regarded, we know from 
“ hillory how much even the beft underllandings may be per- 
“ verted by profperity, and that human nature, not fatisfied 
“ with the good things of this world, fometimes wifties to an- 
“ ticipate the condition and felicity of the next. If Alexander 
“ fcorned to own lefs than Jupitea Ammon for his father, if 
“ many Roman Emperors extorted altars and facrifices in their 
“ lifetime, if, even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an Englifli 
“ nobleman * encouraged the belief of his defeent from a fwan, 
“ and was complimented in a dedication upon his feathered 
« pedigree, a (tmilar infatuation may be the lefs inexcufable in 
“ Kien-Long, a mpnarch, the length and happinefs of whofe 

reign, the unlimited obedience of whofe incalculable number 
“ of fubjefts, and the health and vigour of whofe body, have 
“ hitherto kept out of his view moft of thofe circumftances 
“ that are apt to remind other men of their nyfery and mor- 
“ tality.” 

Till his laft illnefs he continued to rife at three o’clock in 
the morning, both in winter and fummer. He ufually took fome 
cordial to fortify his ftomach, and then repaired to his private 
devotions at one of his temples. After this he read the dif- 
patches of his great officers, both civil and military, who from 
their different ftations were ordered to write to him diredly, 

• Duke of Buckingham. See the notes on this charaflcr in Shakefpear’s Henry 
VIII. Aft i'. ^cene 2. 
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and not to the tribunals as had ufually been the cafe. About 
feven he took his breakfaft of tea, vrines^.and confedionary, 
when he tranfaSed bufinefs with the firft minifter, confulting 
witli, or direding, him in the weighty matters of ftate, previous 
to their appearing in regular form before* the refpedive depart- 
ments to which they belonged. He had then a kind of levee, 
which was ufually attended by the collaos, or miniflers, and 
the prefidents of the departments or public boards. At eleven 
refrefliments were again fer^d up and, after bufinefs was over, 
he either amufed himfelfin the women’s apartments, or walked 
round his palace or gardens. Between three and four he ufually 
dined, after which he retired to his private rooms and employed 
himfelf in reading or writing till bed-time, which was always 
regulated by, and feldom later than, the fetting of the fun. 

He was fully perfuaded that his uninterrupted health was chiefly 
owing to his early retiring to reft, and early rifing ; an obfer- 
vation, indeed, that in our country has grown into a maxim, and 
maxims arc generally grounded on truth. The late Lord Mans- 
field made a point for many years of enquiring from all the 
aged perfons, that at any time appeared before him to give evi- 
dence, into their particular mode of living, in order that he 
might be able to form fome general conclufion with regard to 
the caufes of their longevity. The refult of his obfervations was, 
that he could draw no inference from their intemperance or ab- 
.ftemioufnefs with regard to diet or drinking, but that they 
all agreed in one point, that of being early rifers. 


Tchien- 
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T’chkn'Lmigxt^i^ntA the throne of China to his fifteenth fon, 
the prefent J^ia-king^ in February 1796, having completed a 
reign of fixty years ; and he died ip the month of February 
1799, at the advanced age of eighty-nine years. 

When the Tartars conquered China, they found all the great 
officers of ftate filled by eunuchs, and the palace fwarmed with 
thefe creatures; the greater part was immediately difplaced, 
and other Chinefe of talent and education were put into their 
places. Having, however, adopted the laws and cuftoms of 
the conquered, it became neceflary to keep up the ufual efta- 
blifhment of women in the palace, the inevitable confequence 
of which was the retention of a certain number of eunuchs to 
look after them. And they are at this moment as numerous, 
perhaps, in all the palaces, as they were at the conqueft, but 
none of them are dignified with any office of trull or impor- 
tance in the ftate. They confider themfelves, however, as ele- 
vated far above the plebeian rank ; and a bunch of keys or a 
birch broom gives them all the airs and infolence,of office. 

Of thefe eunuchs there are two kinds. The one is fo far 
emafculated as never to have the confolation of being a father ; 
the other muft fubmit to lofe every trace of manhood. The 
firft are entrufted with the infpedion and fuperintendance of 
the buildings, 'gardens, and other works belonging to the im- 
perial palaces, which they are required to keep in order. The ' 
Rq/ibuSf as the miffionaries call them, are admitted into the in- 
terior of the palace. Thefe creatures paint their faces, ftudy 

their 
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their drefs, and are as coquettifh as the ladies, upon whom in- 
deed It is their chief bulinefs to attend. , The greateft favourite 
Heeps in the fame room with the Emperor, to be ready to ad- 
minifter to his wilhes ; and in this capacity he finds number- 
lefs opportunities to prejudice his mailer againfi thofe for whom 
he may have conceived a dillike and inllanccs are not wanting 
where the firft officers in the (late have been difgraced by means 
of thefe creatures. 


They are equally detelled and feared by the princes of the 
blood who refide in the palace, by the court officers, and by 
the raiffionaries in the employ of government. The latter find 
it necell'ary to make frequent, and fometimes expenfive, pre- 
sents to thofe in particular about the perfon of his Imperial Ma- 
jefty. Should any of the'fe gentlemen happen to carry about 
with him a watch, fnuff-box, or other trinket, which the 
eunuch condefcends to admire, there is no alternative ; the mif- 
fionary takes the hint, and begs his acceptance of it, knowing 
very well that the only way to preferve his friendlhip is -to 
fhare with hinf his property. An omiffion of this piece of ci- 
vility has been produiSive of great injury to the European. 
The gentleman who regulates and keeps in order the feveral 
pieces’ of clock-work in the palace aflured me, that the old 
eunuch, who was entrufled with the keys of the rooms, ufed 
to go in by night and purpofely derange and break the ma- 
chinery, that he might be put to the trouble and expence of 
repairing it. This happened to him fo often that, at length, 
he became acquainted with the fecret of applying the proper 
preventive, which although expenfive was ftill lefs vexatious than 
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tliQ conftant reparation of the mifchief done to the article^ of 
which he had the fuperintendance. 

The Chinefe eunuchs are addided to allthe vices that diftin- 
guilh thefe creatures in other countries. There is fcarcely one 
about the palace, whether of the clafs of porters and fweepers, 
or of that which is qualified for the inner apartments, but have 
women in their lodgings, who are generally the daughters of 
poor people, from whom they ar| purchafed, and are confe- 
quently confidered as their Haves. It is difficult to conceive a 
condition in life more humiliating, or more deplorable, than that 
•of a female Have to an eunuch ; but happily for fuch females, in 
this country the mental powers are not very adive. Several 
of the miffionaries alTured me of the truth of this fad, which 
indeed r have ftrong reafons for b^ieving even of the rafibus. 
The keeper of the hall of audience once took me to his lodg- 
ings, but on coming to the door he defired me to wait till he 
had made fome arrangements within; the meaning of which 
was, until he had removed his lady out of the way ; nor was 
he in the leaft difpleafcd at my hinting this to him. Being 
one of the favourite attendants of the ladies of the court, he 
was of courfe a black eunuch. He was the mofl: capricious crea- 
ture in the world ; being fometimes extremely civil and com- 
municative, fometimes fullen, and not deigning to open his 
lips ; and whenever he took it into his head to be offended, he 
was fure to pradife fome little revenge. I fancy he was clerk 
of the kitchen, for the quality and the quantity of our dinner 
generally depended on the ftate of his hutnmu'. When the re- 
port of the EmbafTador’s making conditions with regard to the 
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ceremony of introdudion firft reached Tuen-min-yutn^ he was 
mgre than ufually 'peevifh, and conceived, as he thought, a 
notable piece of revej^e. Some pains had been taken to ar- 
range the prefents in fuch a manner in the great hall as to fill 
the room well, and fet them off to the beft advantage. The 
old creature, determined to give us additional trouble and to 
break through the arrangement that had been made, defired 
that the whole might be placed at one end of the room. On 
my objeding to this he ^etended to have received the Em- 
peror’s order, and that at all events it muft be obeyed ; and the 
reafon he affigned for the change was, that his Majefty might 
“ fee them at once from his throne, without being at the trou- 
“ ble of turning his head.”" 

The great number of thefe creatures about the palace of 
Tmn-min-yuen made my refidence there extremely difagreeable. 
They feemed, indeed, to be placed as fpics on our conduft. 
If I attempted to move ever fo little beyond the court of our 
apartments, I was fure of being watched and purfued by fome 
of them ; to p?rfift in my walk would have thrown the whole 
palace in an uproar. I one day happened inadvertently to 
ftray through a thicket, which it feems led towards the apart- 
ments of the ladies, but I had not proceeded far before 1 heard 
feveral fqualling voices in the thicket, which I foon recognifed 
to be thofe of eunuchs. They had run themfelves out of 
breath in feeking me, and my old friend of the kitchen was 
*not to be pacified for putting him to the hazard, as he pre- 
tended, of lofing bis head by my imprudence. 

HH 
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The emiuchg and thiVqmcn ai^e ’ tWe only companions of 
the Emperor in his leifure hours: df flie: latter, one only has 
the rank of Emprefs, after whom ‘are'^wo Queens and their 
numerous attendants, which conftitute 'thefecond clafs of the 
^ablhhment; and thethird confifts of fiJt Queens, and their at- 
tendants. To thefe three ranks of his wives" are attached one 
hundred ladies, who are ufually called his concubines, though 
they are as much a legal part of his eftabllfhment as the others. 
They would feem to be of the fame^efcription, and to hold the 
fame rank as the handmaids of the ancient IlVaclites. Their 
children are all confidered as branches of the Imperial family, 
but the preference to the fucceffion is generally given to the 
male ifliie of the firft Emprels, provided there fhould be any.* 
This however is entirely a matter of choice, the Kmperor hav- 
ing an uncontrouled power of nominating his fucceflbr, either 
in his own family or out of it. The daughters are ufually mar- 
ried to Tartar princes, and other Tartars of diftindtion, but 
rarely, if ever, to a Chinefe. 

On the acceffion of a new Emperor, men of the firft rank 
and fituation in the empire confider themfelves as highly ho- 
noured and extremely fortunate, if the graces of their daugh- 
ters ftiould prove fufficient to provide them a place in the lift 
of his concubines ; in which cafe, like the nuns in fome coun- 
tries of Europe, they are doomed for ever to refide within the 
walls of the palace. Such a fate, however, being common in . 
China in a certain degree to all women-kind, is lefs to be de- 
plored than the fimilar lot of thofe in Europe, where one fex 
is fuppofed ,to be entitled to an equal degree of liberty with 

the 
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the other ; and as thecuftom of China .authorizes the fale of all 
young women by their parents or relations to men they never 
faw, and without theii::.,«oafent previoufly obtained, there can 
be no hardihipm configning them over to the arms of the prince; 
nor is any difgrace attached to the condition of a concubine, 
where every marriage is a legal prollitutlon. At the death of the 
fovereign all his women are removed to a feparate building, 
called by a term which, divefted of its metaphor, implies the 
Patace of CbaJlUy^ where they are doomed to refide during the: 
remainder of their lives. * 


H H 2’ 
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• CHAP. VI. ■ 

Language. — Literature, and the 6ne Arts. — Sciences. — Mecha- 
nics, and Medicine. 


Opinion of the Chinefe Language being hierogtypbical erroneous.— Doctor Hager’s mif- 

takes. Etymological Comparifons fallacious, — Examples of— Nature of the Chinefe 

•written Character .^Difficulty gnd Ambiguity of. •^Curious Miftahe of an eminent 

Antiquarian. Mode of acquiring the Char a^ler.r-^ Ora! Language.^ Mantchoo 

Tartar Alphabet . — Chinefe Literature.^AJlronomy — Chronology.-^ Cycle of fixiy 
Tears.-— Geography ^Arithmetic.^^Chemical Arts. — Cannon and Gunpowder.— 
J[)if illation.— Potteries. — Silk ManufaBures. — Ivory.— Bamboo. — Paper.— Ink. — 
Printing.— Mechanics. — Mufic.—Painting^Sculpture. - ArchiteStw e.— Hotel of 
the Engli/b Embajfador in Pekin.— The Great Wall, — The Grand Canal . — 
Bridges.— Cemeteries. — Natural Philofophy,„^Medicine, —Chinefe Pharmacopoeia, 
—^acks.— Contagious Fevers. — Smallpox, — Opthalmia. — Venereal Difeafe . — 
Midwifery, Surgery. -- DoBor Gregorys Opinion of their Medical Knowledge.— 
Sir William Jones's Opinion of their general CharaBer. 

If no traces remained, nor any authorities could be produced, 
of the antiquity of the Chinefe nation, except the written cha- 
rader of their language, this alone would be fufficient to de- 
cide that point in its favour. There is fo much originality in this ■ 
language, and fuch a great and elTential difference between it 
and that of any other nation not immediately derived from the 
< Chinefe, 
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Chinefe, that not the moft dlftant degree of affinity can be dlf- 
covered, either with regard to the form of the charaitcr, the 
fyftem on which it is cmiftruded, or the idiom, wnth any other 
knp^vn language upoauhe face of the globe. Authors, how- 
ever, and fome of high reputation, have been led to fuppofe 
that. In the Chinefe charafter, they could trace fome relation 
to thofe hieroglyphical or facred infcriptions found among the 
remains of the ancient Egyptians ; others have conlidcred it to 
be a modification of hieroglyphic writing, and that each cha- 
rader was the fymbol or comprehenfive form of the idea it was 
meant to exprefs, or, in other words, an abftrad delineation of 
the objed intended to be reprefented. To ftrengthen fuch an 
opinion, they have ingenioufly feleded a few inftances where, 
by adding to one part, and curtailing another, changing a 
ftraight line into a curved one, or a fquare into a circle, fome- 
thing might be mlide out that approached to the pidure, or the 
objed of -the idea conveyed by the charader as, for example, 

the charider , reprefenting a cultivated piece of ground^ 

they fupppfed ^ be the pidure of an inclofure, turned up in 
ridges ; yet it fo happens that, in this country, there are no in- 

clofures ; the charader, a mouthy has been confidered by 

them as a very clofe refemblance of that objed ; J; and 
above and belovoy diftindly marked thefe points of polition ; the 

charader A , fignifying matiy is, according to their opi- 
nion, obvioufly an abbreviated reprefentation of the human 
6gure j yet the very fame charader, w'ith an additional line 

acrols. 
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acrofs, thus , which by the way approaches nearer to 

the human figure, having now arms as well as legs, fignifies 

the abftrad quality and with a fecond line thus A. 

the material or vifible Leaven, between either of which and 
man it would be no eafy talk to find out the analogy ; and ftill 

lefs fo to trace an affinity between any of them, and 
which fignilics a dog. 


It is true certain ancient charaders are ftill extant, in which 
a rude reprefentation of the image is employed ; as for inftance, 
a circle for the fun, and a crefeent for the moon, but thefe ap- 
pear to have been ufed only as abbreviations, in the fame man- 
ner as thefe objeds are ftill charaderized in our almanacks, and 
in our aftronomical calculations. Thus alfo the kingdom of 
China is defigned by a fquarc, with a vertical line drawn through 
the middle, in conformity perhaps with their ideas of the earth 
being a fquare, and China placed in its center ; fo far thefe may 
be confidered as fymbols of the objeds intended to be repre- 
fented. So, alfo, the numerals one, two, three, being defigned 

by , would naturally fuggeft themfelves as being 

fully as convenient for the purpofe, and perhaps more fo than 
any other ; and where the firft feries of numerals ended, which 
according to the univerfal cuftom of counting by the fingers 
was at ten, the very ad of placing the index of the right hand 
on the little finger of the left would fuggeft the form of the 

vertical 
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vertical crofs ^ as the fyinbol or rcprefcntation of the number 
ten. 

I cannot avoid taking notice In this place of a publication ot 
Dodor Hager, which he calls an “ ^Explanation of the Elemett-- 
tary Characters rf the Chinefr In this work he has advanced 
a mod extraordinary argument to prove an analogy between t!ic 
ancient Romans and the Chinefc, from the rcfcmblancc whicli 
he has fancied to exift between the numeral characlcis and the 
numeral founds made ufe of by thofe two nations. The Ro- 
mans, he obferves, exprclfed their numerals one, two, three, by 
a correfponding number of vertical drokes I. II. III. which the 
Cliinefe place horizontally _ The Romans defigned 

the number ten by an oblique crofs , and the Chinefe by a 
vertical one +. This rcfemblancc in the forming of their nu* 
mcrals, fo limple and natural that almod all nations have 
adopted it, is furcly too fliglit a coincidence for concluding, 
that the people who ufe them mud necedarily, at fome pe- 
riod or other, have had communication together. The Dodor 
however feems to think fo, and proceeds to obferve, that the 
three principal Roman cyphers, I. V. X. or one, five and ten, 
are denoted in the Chinefe language by the fame founds that 
they exprefs in the Roman alphabet. This remark, although 
ingenious, is not corred. 0;/c and five^ it is true, are expreded 
in the Chinefe language by the y and ou of the French, which 
it may be prcfuined, were the founds that the letters I. and V. 
obtained in the ancient Roman alphabet ; but with regard to 
the ten^ or X, which, he fays, the Chinefe pronounce xe^ he is 
entirely midaken, the Qiincfe word for ten in Pekin being/^v, 

and 
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and in Cantoh Jbap. This error the Dodlor appears to have 
been led into by conlulting fome vocabulary in the Chinefe and 
Portuguefe languages; in the latter of^hich the letter X is 
pronounced like our Jh. But adniittin|, in its fulleft extent, 
the refemblance of fome of the numerals ufed by the two na- 
tions, in the Ihape of the charader, and of others in the found, 
it certainly cannot be aflumed to prove any thing beyond a 
mere accidental coincidence. 

Theearlieft accounts of China, after the doubling of the Cape 
of Good Hope, being written by Portuguefe miflionaries, and 
the Chinefe proper names ftill remaining to be fpelt in the let- 
ters of that alphabet, have led feveral etymologies into great 
errors, not only with regard to the letter X, but more particu- 
larly in the m final, and the h incipient, the former being pro- 
nounced ng^ and the latter with a ftrong afpirate, as Jh. Thus 
the name of the fecond Emperor of the prefent dynafty is al- 
moft univerfally written in Europe Cam-bi, vrlicreas it is as 
univerfally pronounced in China Caung-Jbee. 

%■ 

The learned Dodor feems to be ftill lefs happy in his next 
conjedure, where he obfcrves that, as the Romans exprefled 
their Jive by fimply dividing the X, or ten, fo alfo the ancient 
charader fignifying with the Chinefe was x or ten be- 
tween two lines thus g indicadng, as it were, that the number 
ten was divided in two ; the Dodor feems to have forgotten that 
he has here placed his crofs in the Roman form, and not as the 
Chinefe write it ; and it is certainly a ftrange way of cutting a 
thing in two, by enclofing it between two lines ; but the learned 

3 feldom 
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feldom baulk at an abfurdity, when a fyftem is to be efta» 
bliihed. The Chinefe charader for five is 5 .- 


Of all dedudions, tbofe drawn from etymologicat compart* 
fons are, perhaps, tbc moft fallacious. Were thefe allowed to 
have any weight, the Chinefe fpoken language is of fuch a na- 
ture, that it would be no difficult talk to point out its relation- 
Ihip to that of every nation upon earth. Being entirely mo- 
nofyllabic, and each word efading in a vowel or a liquid, and 
being, at the fame time, deprived of the founds of feveral let- 
ters in our alphabet, it becomes neceflarily incapable of Apply- 
ing any great number of diftind fyllables. Three hundred are, 
in fad, nearly as many as an European tongue can articulate, 
or ear diftinguilh. It follows, of coiirfe, that the fame found 
muft have a great variety of fignificatlons. The fyllable ebing^ 
for example, is adually expreffed by fifty-one different cha- 
raders, each having a different, unconneded, and oppofite mean- 
ing; but it would be the height of abfurdity to attempt to prove 
the coincidence, of any other language with the Chinefe, be- 
caufe it might happen to pollefs a word fomething like the 
found of ebingt which might alfo bear a fignification not 
very different from one of thofe fifty-one that it held in the 
Chinefe. 


The Greek abounds with Chinefe words. KutciK, a dog^ is in 
Chinefe both keou and keun^ exprelfive of the fame animal ; tu, 
good^ is not very different from the Chinefe bau, which fignifies 
the fame quality ; and the article to is not far remote from /tf, 

U t be t 
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ifer, ax that. Both Greeks and Romans might recognife their firft 
perfonal pronoun tyu or ego \ngo^ or as it is fometimes written ngo> 
Theltalian affirmative Ji is fufficiently near the Chinefe Jbee^ or %ec^ 
espreffing aflcnt. The French etang^ and the Chinefe tang^ a pond 
or lake, are nearly the* fame, and their two negatives /ax and poo 
are not very remote. Lex^ lot, le, law, compared with ku, lee, 
laws and iujlitutes, are examples of analogy that would be decifive 
to the etymological inquirer. The Englilh word mien, the coun- 
tenance, and the Chinefe mien, expreffing the fame idea, are 
nothing different, and we might be fuppofed to have taken our 
goofe from their^oo. To fmg is cbaung, which comes very near 
our chaunt. The Chinefe call a cat miau, and fo does the Hottentot. 
The Malay, word to know is tan, and the Chinefe monofyllable 
for the fame verb is alfo tan, though in converfation they gene- 
rally ufe the compound tcbee-tau, each of which feparately have 
nearly the fame meaning. The Sumatrans have mau for mo- 
ther, the Chinefe fay moo» On grounds equally flight with 
thefe have many attempts been made to form conclufions from 
etymological comparifons. If I miftake not, the very ingenious 
Mr. Bryant makes the word gate a derivative from the Indian 
word ghaut, a pafs between mountains. Surely this is going a 
great deal too far for our little monofyllable. Might we not with as 
great a degree of propriety fetch our Jballow or JhoallxQm China, 
vihttz Jha-loo fignifies a flat fand, occafionally covered with the 
tide? A noted antiquarian has been led into fome comical miftakes 
in his attempt to eftablifh a refernblance between the Chinefe 
and the Irilh languages, frequently by his having confidered 
the letters of the continental alphabets, in which the Chinefe 
, vocabulary 
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vocabulary he confulted was writtea, to be pronounced m the 

fame manner as his own 

*■ Whatever 

* For the curiollty of thofe who may be mclmed to fpeculate in etymological 
comparifons between the Chinefc and other language's, I here Aibjoin a fliort lift of 
words* in the former, eKp^^lfmg fome of the moft ftriking objedls in the creation, a 
few fubjedts of natural hiftory, and of fuch articles as from their general ufe are fa- 
miliar to moft nations j thefe being of all others the moft likely to have retained 
their primitive names. The orthography I have ufed is that of the Engliih language. 


The Earth 

tfi 

A Quadruped 

Jhoo 

The Air 

hc 9 

A Bird 

kin^ 

Fire 

ht> 

AFifti 

eu 

Water 

fwee 

An Infed 

tebong 

The Sea 

bai 

A Plant 

tfau 

A River 

ho 

A Tree 

Jhoo 

A Lake 

tang 

A Fruit 

htji 

A Mountain 

Jban 

A Flower 

wha 

A Wildernefs 

ye-tee 

A Scone 

Jbee 

The Sun 

jee to 

Gold 

tchin 

The Moon 

yue 

Silver 

in tfe 

The Stars 


Copper 

tung 

The Clouds 

' yun 

Lead 

yuen 

Rain 

yeu 

Iron 

tie 

Hail 

•fwee-tan 

The Head 

too 

Snow 

fwe 

The Hand 

Jhoo 

Ice 

ping 

The Heart 


Thunder 

lute 

The Leg 

boo 

Lightning 

Jban-tien 

The Foot 

tchiau 

The Wind 

fmg 

The Face ^ 

nwn 

The Day 

jee or tien 

The Eyes 

, yenjhing 

The Night 

ye or vanjbang 

The Ears 

eul- to 

The Sky or Heaven fUn 

The Hair 

too fa^ 

The Eaft 

tung 

An ox 

nieu 

The Weft 


A Camel 

ko-tOQ 

The North . 

pee 

A Horfc 

ma 

The South 

nan 

An Afs 

iootfi 

Man 


A Dog 

iiocM 

Woman 

f 00 jin 

A Frog 

tchoo 


I I 2 


A Sheep 
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Whatever degree of affinity nray he difcbvered between tlie 
founds of the Chinefe language and thole of other natioaSi their 
written charadler has no analogy whatfoever, but is entirely 

peculiar 


A Sheep 

yang 

Wool (Sheep^s llsur)yangmau 

A Goat, or moun- 

In. 

Coals . 

tan. 

tain Sheep 

yban-yang 

. Sngar 

tang 

A Cat 

tniau 

Chcefe, they have' 

} 

A Stag 

Jhan loo 

none but thick. 

ynai’^iugf 

A Pidgeon 

koQ tje 

MUk 

) 

Poultry 

he 

A Houfe 

Jh\a 

An Egg 

he-tan 

A Temple 

tniau 

A Goofc 

goo 

A Bed 

tchuang 

Oil 

yeo 

A Door 

men 

Rice 

mee 

A Tabic 

tai 

Milk 

nai 

A Chair 

ye^tze 

Vinegar 

t/oo 

A Knife 

tau 

Tobacco 

yen 

A Pitcher 

ping 

Salt 

yen 

A Plough 

lee 

Silk 

tfoo 

An Anchor 

mau 

Cotton 

mien-njoha 

A Ship 

tfhuan 

Flax Plant 

ma 

Money 

tjten 

Hemp 

ma 




I mud obferve, however, for the information of thefe philologifts, that fcarccly 
two provinces in China have the fame oral language. The officers and their atten- 
dants who came with us frdjin the capital could cqnverfc only with the boatmen of 
the fouthern province?, through 1the ihedium pf an interpreter. The character of the 
language is univcrfal, but the name orfound of the charaAcr is arbitrary. If arou- 
vf/Uton of founii could have been fettled like a convention of marks, one would fuppofe 
that a commercial intcrcourfe would have effefted it, at lead in the numeral 
founds, that mud neceflarlly be interchanged from place to place and myriiids of 
times repeated from one comer of the empire to the other. Let us compare 
then the numerals of Pekin with thofe of Canton, the two greated cities in 
China. • ^ 


t. Ye 
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peculiar to itfelf. Neither -the infcriptlons, nor the 

nail-headed charaflers, or monograms, found on the Babylo- 
nian bricks, have any nearer refemblance to the Chinefe than 
the Hebrew letters have to the Sanferit ; the only analogy that 
can be faid to exift between them is, th'at of their being com- 
pofed of points and lines. Nor are any marks or traces of 
alphabetic writing difcoverable in the compolition of the 
Chinefe charader ; and, if at any time, hieroglyphics have been 
employed to convey ideas, they have long gi^j^i way to a col- 
ledion of arbitrary figns fettled by convention, and conftru£led 
on a fyilem, as regular and conftant as the formation of founds 


Pekiu. 

Canton* 


Pekin, 

Canton. 

I. Yc 

yat 

11. 

lhee*ye 

lhap-yac 

1, ul 

ye 

12. 

fllee-ul 

lhap-yc 

3. fan 

faam 

20. 

ul-lhee 

ye-fliap 

4. Too 

fee 

30- 

fan-{hee 

fliam-fliap 

5. ou 

um 

31- 

fan-fhce-yc 

faam*(hap-yat 

6. leu 

lok 

3 *- 

fan>(hce-ul 

faam-(hap«ye 

7. tehee 

,tlat 

100. 

pe 

paak 

8. pas 

pat 

1000. 

then 

tfeen 

9. tcheu 

kow 

10, coo. 

van 

man 

10, fhee 

lhap 

100,000. 

(he- van 

lhap-man 


It then, In this highly civilized empire, the oral language of the northern p.irt dif- 
fers fo widely from the fouthern that, in numerous inljjjjnces, by none of the etymo- 
logical tricks* can they be brought to bear any kind of analogy; if the very word 
which in Pekin implies tlie number one, be ufed in Canton to exprefs /wo, how very ab- 
furd and ludicrous muft thofe learned and laboured diflertations app^r, that would 
alTign an oriental origin to all our modern languages ? 

* Such as the addition, deduftion, mutation, and tranfpofitlon Of letters, or even fyll-ibles. Thas 
Mr. Webbe thinks that the derivation of the Grecll ym' $ horn the Chinch hlf- 

evldcQC. 
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in any of the European lan^ages arifea ^out- of the alphabets 
of thofe languages. 

'The hiftory of the world afTords abundant evidence that, in 
the dawn of civilization, moll nations endeavoured to fix and 
to perpetuate ideas by painWrig the figures of the objefils that 
prodiiced them. The Egyptian priefthood recorded the my fte- 
ries of their religion in graphic emblems of this kind ; and the 
Mexicans, on the firfi arrival of the Spaniards, Informed their 
prince Montezuma of what was. palling bypaidttng their ideas 
on a roll of cloth. There is no way fo natural as this of expref- 
fing, and conveying to the underftanding of others, the images 
that pafs in the mind, without the help of fpeech. In the 
courfe of the prefent voyage, an officer of artillery and myfelf 
were difpatched to make obfervations on the fmall ifland of 
Collab^ near the coaft of Cocbitt-cbtna. In order to make the 
natives comprehend our defire to procure fome poultry, we 
drew on paper the figure of a hen, and were immediately fup* 
plied to the extent of our wants. One of the inhabitants taking 
up the idea drew clofe behind the hen the figure of an egg, 
and a nod of the head obtained us as many as we had occa- 
lion for. The Bosjefmen Hottentots, the moft wild and favage 
race perhaps of human beings, are in the conftant habit pf 
drawing, on the fides of caverns, the reprefentations of the difi. 
ferent animals peculiar to the country. When I vifited fome 
of thofe caverns I confidered fuch drawings as the employ- " 
ment of idle hours ; but, on fince refleeiing that in almoft all 
fuch caverns are alfo to be feenthe figures of Dutch boors (who 
bunt thefe miferable creatures like wild beads) in a variety of 

attitudes. 
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attitudes, fome with guns id their hands, and others in.;thb 
iOl of firing upon their counttydtlQ I waggons fometimcis pro- 
ceeding and at others Handing fiill, the oxen unyoked,, and 
the boors fleeping ; and thefe reprefentations generally followed 
by a number of lines fcored like fo many tallies ; I am inclined 
to think they^have: adopted this method of informing, their 
companions of the number of their enemies, and the magni- 
tude of the danger. The ani^uds reprefented were generally 
fuch as were to be met with in t^e diftri£t where the drawings 
appeared; this, to a people* who fubfiil by the chace and by 
plunder, migHt ferve as another piece of important infohna* 
tion. 

The Cbinefe hiftory, although* it takes notice of the time 
when they had no other method of keeping their records, ex- 
cept, like the Peruvians, by knotting cords, makes no men- 
tion of any hieroglyphical charafters being ufed by them. If 
fuch were a£tually the cafe, the remains of fymbolical writing 
would now Be moft difcoverable in the radical, or elementary 
charafters, of .which we lhall prcfently have occafion to fpeak, 
and efpecially in thofe which were employed to exprefs fomc 
of the moft remarkable objeds in nature. Out of the two hun- 
dred and twelve, or thereabout, which conftitute the number 
of the radical figns, the following are a few of the moft fimple, 
in none of which, in my opinion, does there appear to be the 
leaft refemblance between the pidure and the objed. 
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A gtn^ man 

koo, a mouth 
tec, earth 
^ f/?', afoa 

)>t tfauy a plant 
|]l| Jhan, a mountain 

ftn, a heart 

yJeo, a hand 


_ , j |i^ yiw/f , fpace, or a fquare of 
ground 

yue, the moon 
Q jee, the fun , 

moo^ a tree 

t 

water 

^0. fire 

:;6 a ftone. 


The reft of the elementary charaders are, if polfible, ftill more 
unlike the objeds they reprefent. There feems, therefore, to 
be no grounds for concluding that the Chinefe ever made ufe of 
hieroglyphics or, more properly fpeaking, that their prefent 
character fprung out of hieroglyphics. They have a tradition, 
which is univerfally believed, that their prince Fo~JJjee was the 
Inventor of the fyftem upon which their written character is 
formed, and which, without any material alteration, there is 
every rcafon to fuppofe has continued in ufe to this day. To 
Fo-Jljee, however, they aferibe the invention of almoft every ' 
thinjj they know, which has led Mr. Baillie ingenioufly to con- 
jecture that Fo-Jbee muft have been fome foreigner who firft 
, t civilized 
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civilized China ; as arts and fclenccs do not Ipring up and bear 
fruit in the life of one man. Many changes in the form of dia- 
raders may have taken place from time to time, hut the princi- 
ple on wdiich they are conltrudcd feems to have maintained its 
ground. The redundancies of particular charaders have been 
removed for the fake of convenience ; and the learned in their 
cpiflolary writing liave adopted a fort of running hand, in 
which the form is fo very materially altered, by rounding off 
the angles, conneding fome 'parts and wholly omitting others, 
as to make it appear to a fuperficial obferver a^totally different 
language. But I may venture to obferve, tliat it has not only 
not undergone any material alteration for more than two thou- 
flmd years, but that it has never borrowed a c/jarader^ or a fyl- 
lable, from any other language that now exKLs. As a proof of 
this, it may be mentioned, that every new article that has found 
its way into China fince its difeovery to Europeans has acquired a 
Chinefe name, and entirely funk that which it bore by the nation 
who introduced it. The proper names even of countries, na- 
tions, and individuals are changed, and affuine new ones in 
their language. Thus Europe is called Scc-yatig^ the wcllern 
country; Japan the eaftcin country; Itu]Ia&‘^//- 

the little weftern country. The Engllfli are dignified 
by the name of Hung-mou^ or RccUjcaJs^ and the French, Spa- 
nilh, Portuguefe, and others, who vifit China, have each a 
name in the language of the country totally diflind from that 
they bear in Europe. This inflexibility in retaining the words 
of their own poor language has frequently made me think, 
that Dodor Johufou had the Chinefe in his mind when, in 
that inimitable piece of fine writing which prefaces lis didion- 

K K ary, 
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arjr, he made this remark : “ The language moft likely to con- 
“ tinue long without alteration, would be that of a nation 
“ raifed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, fecluded 
“ from ftrangers, and^ totally employed in procuring the con- 
“ veniencies of life.” 

The invention of the Cbinefe charader, although an effort 
of genius, required far lefs powers of the mind than the difeo- 
very of an alphabet ; a difeovery fo fubliine that, according to 
the opinion of lome, nothing lefs than a divine origin ought to 
be aferibed to it. It may, however, be confidered as the 
neareft approximation to an univerfal character that has hither- 
to been attempted by the learned and ingenious of any nation ; 
each charadlcr conveying at once to the eye, not only fimple, 
but the moft combined ideas. The plan of our countryman, 
Biftiop Wilkins, for eftablilhing an univerfal charadler is, in all 
refpe£ls, fo fimilar to that upon which the Chinefe language is 
conftruifted, that a reference to the former will be found to con- 
vey a very competent idea of the nature of the latter. The 
univerfal charadler of our countryman is, however, more fyfte- 
matic, and more philofophical, than the plan of the Chinefe 
charadler. 

Certain figns expreflIng fimple objedls or ideas may be con- 
fidered as the roots or primitives of this language. Thefc are 
few in number, not exceeding two hundred and twelve, one 
of which, or its abbreviation, will be found to compofe a part 
of every charadler in the language ; and may, therefore, be con- 
fidered as*the key to the charadler into which it enters. The 

eye 
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eye foon becomes accuftomed to fix upon the particular key, 
or root, of the moft complicated charaders, in fome of which 
are not fewer than fixty or feventy diftind lines and points. 
The right line, the curved line, and a point are the rudiments 
of all the charaders. Thefe, varioufly (jombined with one an- 
other, have been extended from time to time, as occafion might 
require, to nearly eighty thoufand different charaders. 

To explain the manner /n which their didionaries are ar- 
ranged will ferve to convey a corred notion of the’nature of tfiis 
extraordinary language. All the two hundred and twelve roots 
or keys are drawn fair and dlftind on the head of the page, 
beginning with the moft fimple, or that which contains the 
feweft number of lines or points, and proceeding to the moft 
complicated ; and on the margins of the page are marked the 
numeral charaders one, two, three, &c. which fignify, that 
the root or key at the top will be found to be combined on that 
page with one, two, three,. &c. lines or points. Suppofe, for 
example, a learner ftiould meet with an unknown charader, in 
which he perceives that the fimple fign exprelfing water is the 
key or root^ and that it contains, befides this root, Jix addi- 
tional points and lines. He immediately turns over his didion- 
ary to the place where the charader water ffands on the top 
of the page, and proceeding with his eye direded to the mar- 
gin, until the numeral charader Jix occurs, he will foon per- 
ceive the one in queftion ; for all the charaders in the lan- 
guage, belonging to the root water, and compofed of ^x other 
lines and points, will follow fucceflively in this place. The 
name or found of the charader is placed immediately after it, 

K K 2 ’ exprefled 
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exjn’elTed in fuch others as are fuppofed tp be moft familiar ; 
and, in the method made ufe of for conveying this information, 
the Chincfe have difcovered fome faint and very imperfeft idea 
of alphabetic writing, by fplittiug the monofyllabic found into 
a diflyllable, and again compreffing the diflyllable into a fimple 
found. One inftance will ferve to explain this method. Sup- 
pofe the name of the charader under confideration to be ping. 
If no fingle charader be thought fufficiently fimple to exprefs 
the found ping^ immediately after^ it will be placed two well- 
known charaders pe and ing\ but, as every charader in the lan- 
guage has a monofyllabic found, it will readily be concluded, 
that/f and ing, when comprefled into one fyllable, muft be pro- 
nounced ping. After thefe, the meaning or explanation fol- 
lows, in the cleareft and moft eafy charaders that can be em- 
ployed. 

When, indeed, a confiderable progrefs has been made in the 
language, the general meaning of many of the charaders may 
be pretty nearly guefled at by the eye alone, as they will raoftly 
be found to have fome reference, either immediate or remote, 
though very often in a figurative fenfe, to the fignification of 
the key or root ; in the fame manner as in the clallification of 
objeds in natural hiftory, every fpecies may be referred to its 
proper genus. The figns, for inftance, exprefling the band 
and the heart, are two roots, and all the works of art, the dif- 
ferent trades and manufadures, arrange themfelves under the^ 
firft, and all the paflions, aifedions, and fentiments of the 
mind under the latter. The root of an unit or one comprehends 
all the charaders expreflive of unity, concord, harmony, and the 

I like. 
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like. Thus, if I obfervc a charadcr compounded of the two 
fimple roo//, one and hearty I have no difficulty in concluding 
that its fignification is unanimity y but, if the fign of a negative 
fhould alfo appear in the fame charadler, the meaning will be 
reverfed to difeord or dijfentiony literally mt one heart. Many 
proper names of perfons have the charadter fignifying man for 
their key or root, and all foreign names have the charadler 
mouth or voice annexed, which fhews at once that the charadler 
is a proper name employed pnly to exprefs found without any 
particular meaning. 


Nor are thefe keys or roots, although fometimes placed on 
the right of the charadter, fometimes on the left, now at the 
top, and then at the bottom, fo very difficult to be difeovered 
to a perfon who knows but a little of the language, as Dodtor 
Hager has imagined. This is by far the eafieft part of the lan- 
guage. The abbreviations in the compound charadlers, and 
the figurative fenfe in which they are fometimes ufed, conftitute 
the difficulty, by the obfeurity in which they are involved, and 
the ambiguity to which they arc liable. 


The Dodlor is equally unfortunate in the difeovery which he 
thinks he has made of a want of order in claffing the elements 
according to the number of lines they contain. The inftances 
hfe gives of fuch anomaly are in the two charadlers of 



mooy mother; 


and 



tieny cultivated ground : the firft 


of which he is furprifed to find among the elementary charac- 
ters of four lines, and the latter (which he afferts to be ftill 
more fimple) among thofe of The Chinefe, Imwever, are 

not 
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not quite fo much out of order as theDoQor feems to be out of 
his province in attempting a critique on a language, of which he 
really poflTefles a very fuperficial knowledge. The firft charadsr 

mco is compofed of and the fecond 

fifjl tiai of ^ V— ^ f the one of four, and the other 


ot five lines, according to the arrangement of Chlnefe diftiona- 
ries, and their elementary trcatifes. 


Among the roots or primitives that moft frequently occur 
are thofe expreflirig the hearty mouthy and the five ele- 
ments, earthy air^firty woody and water, Man is alfo* a very 
common root. 


The compofition of charaders is capable of exercifing a very 
confiderable degree of ingenuity, and the analyfis of them is 
extremely entertaining to a foreigner. As in a' propofition of 
Euclid it is neceflary to go through the whole demonftration 
before the figure to which it refers can be propel y underftood, 
fo, in the Chinefe charader, the fenfe of the feveral component 
parts mufi; firft be known in order to comprehend the meaning 
of the compound. To endeavour to recolledl them without 
this knowledge would be a laborious and almoft impoffible 
effort of the mind. Indeed, after this knowledge is acquired, 
the fenfe is fometimes fo hid in metaphor, and in allufions to 
particular cuftoms or ways of thinking, that when all the com-» 
ponent parts of a charader are well underftood, the meaning 
may yet remain in obfeurity. It may not be difficult to con- 
ceive, for iilftance, that in a figurative language, the union of 

the 
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thcf fun and m(im might be employed to exprefs any extraor- 
dinary degree of light or brilliancy ; but it would not fo readily 
occur, that the charafter foo or bappinefs^ or fupreme felicity^ 
fliould be defigned by the union of the charafters expreffing a 
fpirit or demon, the number one or unily^ a nioutb^ and a piece 

of cultivated ground^ thus . This charafter ia the Chinefe 

language is meant to convey the fame idea as the word does 
in our own. The charaQer i/nplying the middle of any thing, an- 
nexed to that of heart, was not inaptly employed to exprefs a very 
dear friend, nor that with the heart furmounted by a negative^ 
to imply indifference, no heart ; but it is not fo eafy to alfign 
any reafon why the charadler ping, fignifying rank or order, 
Ihould be exprefled by the charadter month, repeated thrice, and 


placed like the three balls of a pawnbroker, thus & , or why 

four of thefe mouths arranged as under, with the charafter 

in the center, fliould imply an inftrument, or piece of mechanifm. 

. Nor wpuld it readily occur why the charadter^^* 


nan, 


mafculine, flioujd be made up of tien, a feld, and lee, Jlrengtb, 
unlefs from the idea that the male fex poflefles Jlrength, and 
only can inherit land. But that a fmootbnefs or volubility of 

Jpeech fliould be defigned by koo, mouth, and kin,gold, we 

can more eafily conceive, as we apply the epithet ftlvertongue 
* pretty nearly on the fame occafion. 


If the Chinefe had rigidly adhered to th^ ingenious and phi- 
lofophical mechanifm they originally employed in .the conflruc- 

tion 
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tioii of their charadlers, it would be the moft interefting of all 
languages. But fuch is far from being the cafe. New charac- 
ters are daily conllrudled, in which convenience, rather than per- 
fpicuity, has been confulted. 

1 

It will follow from what has been faid, that every com- 
pounded charader is not only a word, but alfo a definition, 
comprehending in vifible marks its full explanation ; but no 
charader, however compounded, can have more than a mo- 
nofyllabic found, though each part when alone has a diftinfl: 
found, as well as fenfe. Thus, “ Htippinefs,” though com- 
pounded of four dillind charafters, a demon ; jv, one ; 
jf&o, a mouth, and tien, a piece of cultivated ground, has only 
the firaple monofyllabic found foo, which is unlike that of any 
one of its compounds. 

The founds and various inflexions incidental to languages 
in general, are. not neceflTary to be attended to in the lludy of 
the Chinefe characters. They fpeak equally ftrong to a perfon 
who is deaf and dumb, as the mod copious language could do 
to one in the full enjoyment of all his ienfes. It is a language 
addrefled entirely to the eye, and not to the ear. Juft as a 
piece of mufic laid before feveral perfons of different nations of 
Europe would be played by each in the fame key, the fame 
meafure, and the fame air, fo would the Chinefe characters 
be- equally underftood by the natives of Japan, Tunqhin, and 
Cochin-China ; yet each would give them different names or 
founds, that would be wholly unintelligible to one another. 
Whgn, on the prefent voyage, we flopped at Pulo Condore, 
• the 
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the inhabitants, being Cochin-Chinefe, had ho difficulty in cor> 
relponding, by writing, with our Chinefe interpreters, though 
they could not interchange one intelligible word. 

Although, with the affiftance of a good dictionary and a to- 
lerable memory*, a knowledge of fuch of the Chinefe charadiers, 
as moft frequently occur, may be obtained by a foreigner ; yet 
the ambiguity to which they are liable, on account of the fre- 
quent figurative expreffions^and fubftitution of metaphor for 
the literal meaning, renders their beft compofitiOns extremely 
obfeure. Another, and not the leaft, difficulty to a learner of 
this language arifes from the abridgment of the characters for 
the fake of convenience, by which the eye is deprived of the 
chain that originally conneded the component parts. In fliort, 
it is a language where much is to be made out that is not ex- 
preffed, and particularly fo in what is called fine writing ; and 
a thorough knowledge of it can only be acquired from a familiar 
acquaintance with the manners, cuftoms, habits, and opinions 
of the people. Thofe miffionarics even, who have refided in. 
the country the «beft part of their lives, and accepted employ- 
ments about the palace, are frequently at a lofs in tranflating 
and compofing the official papers that are neceflary to be made 
out on the occafion of an European einbaffy. 

It is, however, a matter of furprize that, after all that has 
been publiflied in Europe by the Jefuits of the grandeur, the 
magnificence, the learning, and the philofophy of the Chinefe, 
fo very few perfons fliould have taken the trouble to make 
themfelves acquainted with the language of this extraordinary 
nation. So little was a, profejfor of Chinefe, at Romv, verfed 
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in the language he profeiTed to know, that he i» faid* to have 
miftaken fome charaftew found on a buft of Ifis for Chinefe, 
which buft and the chara^ers w*e afterwards proyed to be the 
work of a modern artift of Turin, made after his own fancy. In 
Great Britain we have known ftill lefs of the Chinefe language 
and Chinefe literature than on the continent. It is not many 
years ago, that one of the ftnall copper coins of China, ftantped 
in the reign, and with the name, of the late Tcbien-lung (or aa 
he is ufualty called in the fouthern dialed of China Kien-long) 
was picked up in a bc^ in Ireland, and being confidered as a 
great curiofity, w'as carried to an indefatigable antiquary, whofe 
telbarchea have been of confiderable ufe in inveftigating the an- 
cient hiftory and language of that illand. Not knowing the 
Chinefe charader, nor their coin, it was natural enough for 
him to compare them with fome language with which be was 
acquainted ; and the conclufion he drew was, that the four fol- 
lowing charaders on the face' were ancient Syriac ; and that 
the reverfe (which are Man-tchoo letters) appeared to be aftro- 
nomical, or talifmanic charaders, of which he could give no 
explanation. 

Face. 


ftebienUung. 

Pao-tung, 



(Emperor’s name.) 
Current value. 


Rererft, 



Houfe, or dynafty, cS Tclnn^ 


* By Mr. Fauw. 
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The Maiv-tchoo Tftrtar cbara^Iers of another coin he fuppofed 
to fignify /«r, which is conftrued into fors^ or lot} and it 
is concluded) that thefe coins aauft either have been imported 

' j . ♦V 

into* Ireland by the Phcenlcians, or -manufactured in the coun- 
try ; in which calC) the Irilh mu(t have had an oriental alpha* 
bet “ In cither cafe^” it is obferved, ** thefe medals contri- 
** bute more to authenticate the ^xcient hiftory of Ireland than 
** all the volumes that have been written on thcfubjed.” 

I have noticed this circuihftance) which is taken from the 
CalkSanea tJilfermca^ in order to Ihew how little is known of 
the Cbinefe charader and language among the learned, when 
fo good a fcholar and eminent antiquary committed fo great a 
miftake. 

The youth of Qhina generally begin to ftudy the language 
when they are about (lx years of age. Thdr ErR employment ’ 
is to learn by name a certain number' of cafy characters, wUh>- 
out any regard to the lignihcation, or without underftanding 
the meaning o^one of them, eonfequently, without adding to, 
the mind one fingle idea, for five or fix years, excepc that of 
labour and difficulty. : For the ttam of a charader, h may be 
recolle^ed, has no reference wlatibever to its meaniii^. Thus 
fiRy-one different charaifi;ers, of as many dtftiod fignificadoniy 
have thd fame name of cbing ; and if ten or a dozen charao* 
ters, bearing the found of ehingy fbonld occur in the fame page^ 
.the learner, in tliis ftage of his educatioB, is not inftruCted in the 
feveral meanings } his is to< acquire the^fsotid, bat to ne- 
gleCb the fcnfe. I hanre been tolldv that u regular-bred fcholae 
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is required to get by heart a very large volume of the works 
of Cotlfucius. fo perfectly! that he may be able to turn to any 
paiTage or fentence from hearing the found of the chara<^ers 
only, without his having oue Tingle idea of their fignification. 
The next ftep is to form the charaders, commencing by .tra- 
cing, or going over, a certain number that are faintly drawn in 
red ink. As foon as they ar^able to cover thefe with trJerable 
accuracy, without deviating from the lines of the original, 
they then endeavour to imitate them on frefli paper. Thefe 
operations employ at lead four yeaVs-more of their life. Thus, 
a young man of fourteen or fixteen years of age, although he 
may be able to write a great number of chara^ers, for each of 
which he can alfo give a name, yet, at the lame time, he can 
affix no diftind idea to any one of them. The contrary me- 
thod would appear advifable of teaching themBrft the figniiica- 
tion of the fimple root^, and the analylis of the compound 
charaders, and afterwards the founds, or, perhaps, to let the 
one accompany the other. 

■f 

ObjeAions of a limilar nature to thofe n,ow mentioned 
againft the mode of Chinefe education, have, it is true, been 
frequendy Rated with regard to the plan of educating youths 
in the public grammar fchools our own country ; that fome 
of the moR precious years >pf their , lives, when the faculties 
were in growing wgour,' and theplaftic mind moft fufceptible 
of receiving and retaininjg impredions, aim wafted in poring 
over the metaphyitcs 'of a Latin Grammar, which they cannot - 
poffibly comprehend t and in learning by heart a number of 
declinations, conjugadons, and fyntiut rules, which ferve only 

i to 
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to puzzle-and difguft, inftead of affording inftrudion or atnufe-' 
ment : that the grammar, or philbrophicll part of a language, is 
ufeful only for the niceties and perfedion of that language, and * 
nut a fubjed for boys. In all inflances, perhaps, where the 
language to be learned is made the commpn colloquial language 
of the pupil, the objedions dated againft the ufe of the .gram- 
mar m^y have fome wei^t. But as this is 'not th^cafe with 
regard 'to the Greek and Latin languages in Europe, nor to 
the written charader in China, which differs widely from the 
colloquial, long experience may, perhaps, in-both cafes, hive 
led to the adoption of the mod eligible method 

But a youth of Europe has a very material advantage over 
one of China, during the time in which he is faid to be por- 
ing over his Latin Grammar. He is in the daily habit of ac- 
quiring new ideas, from his knowledge of other languages. 
His mother-tongue fupplies him with books''/ which he i& able 
to comprehend, and from which he derives both entertainment 
and indrudion. Without enumerating the great variety of thefe 
that daily engage his attention, 1 deeih it fufficient to obferve, ' 

• That the Chincfc method, however, is defe^veymay be inferred from the eircum* 
ftancc of the prefent Sir George Staunton having not only acquired, in little more 
than twelve months, and at the age of twelve years, fuch a number of words and 
phrafcology as to make himfclf underftood, and to undcrftaml others on comrrion 
topics of converfation, but he alfo learned to write the charafters with fuch facility 
and accuracy, that all the diplomatic papers of the Embafly addrefled to the Chincie 
government were copied by him (the Chinefe thcmfcives being afraid'to let papers 
of founufual a ftyle appear in their own haii4’wriving) in fo neat and expeditious 
a manner as to occafion great afloniihment- It may be obferved, however, that 
few youths of His age polTcfs the talents, the attention, and the general information 
with which he was enddwed. 


that 
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that hU Roblnfon Qrufoe (the heft book, nmth ieW 
that can be put into a 'hoy’s hand) ihews the nnmberlefs diffi^ 
culties to which he is liable in the world, when the anxious 
cafes of his parents have ceafed to watch over him ; it is there 
pointed out to him that, arduous as many undertakings may 
appear to be, few are infurmountable ; that tije body and the 
mind of man are furniihed with refoufces vvW'ch, by" patience, 
diligence, prudence, and reflexion, will enable him to over- 
come the greateft difficulties, and efcape the moft imminent 
dangers. His Tom Jones, however exceptionable in thofe 
parts where human failings are reprefented under an amiable 
and alluring, drefs, leaves, upon the 'whole, a lively imprclfion 
in favour of generoflty and virtue, and feldom fails to excite 
an indignatit glow againft perfidy, felfifhnefs, and brutality. 
The young Chinefe has no fuch relief from his dry ftudy of ac- 
qturiQg the names and reprefentations of things that to 
him have as yet n^^caning. He knows not a' word of any lan- 
guage but his own. ' ^ 

The laft ftep in the education of a Chinefe fs to analyfe the 
charailers, by the help of the didionary, in the manner already 
mentioned, fo that he now firft begins to comprehend the ufe 
of the written chara£tef. Extrads from the works of their 
famous philofopher (the Confucius of the miflion- 

aries) are generally put into his hands i bi^nning with thofe 
that treat on moral fubjeds, in which are fet forth, in fhort 
fentences, the praifes of virtue, and the odibufnefs of vice, with 
rules of condud to be obferved in the world. The tt/ffnal rnmn^ 
in the ftyle and mariner of the maxims of Seneca, next fbllowsi 

and 
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afihd> tb« art of government, with an abrid'gment of the laws, - 
comi^etes him for taking his firft degree,'- which generally hap- 
pens when he has attained his twentieth year; but in order to 
be qualified for any high employment, he muft ftudy at leaft. 
ten years longer. , 

From this view of the written charader, and the mode 
education, it will readily occur, that little progrefs is likely to 
be made in any of the fpecula^ive fciences ; and more efpecially 
as their afliftance is not necefiary to obtain the moft elevated 
fituations in the government. The examinations to be palled 
for the attainment of office are principally confined to the 
knowledge of the language ; and as far as this goes, they are 
rigid to the utmoll degree. The candidates arc put into fepa- 
rate apartments, having previoufly been fearched, in order to 
afcertain that they have no writing of any kind about them. 
They are allowed nothing but pencils, ink, paper, and with- 
in a given time they are each to produce a theme on the fub- 
jedl that lhall be propofed to (hem. The excellence of the 
compoitdoQ,> which' is fubmitted to the examining officers, or 

men of letters, depends chiefly on the following points. 

'*1 

. That every charafter be neatly and accurately made. 

That eech'dharader be well chofen, and not in vulgar ufe. 

* That the fame' chkradier do not occur twice in the fame 
compofition. 


The 
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The fubjeA and the manner of treating it are of the Jeaft 
confideration, but thofe on morality, or hiftory, are generally 
preferred. If the following ftory, as copimunicated by one of 
the miffionaries, and related, I believe, by the Abbe Grozier, 
be true, there requires no further illuftration of the Rate of li- 
terature in China. “ A candidate for preferment having inad- 
“ vertently made ufe of an abreviation in writing the chara^er 

“ ma (which fignifies a horje') had not only the mortification of 

\ 

“ feeing his compofition, very good in every other refped, 
“ rcjcfted folely on that account but, at the fame time, was 
“ feverely rallied, by the cenfor, who, among other things, 
“ afked him how he could poffibly expedl his horfe ^o walk 
“ without having all his legs !” 

The conftruftion of the colloquial, or fpoken language, is 
extremely fiiriple. It admits of no inflexion of termination, 
either in the yerb||ior in the noun, each word being the fame 
invariable .monofyllable in number, in gender, in cafe, mood, 
and teufe ; and, as mod of thefe monofyllables begin with a 
confonant and end with a vowel, except a few that terminate 
in /, «, or the number of fuch founds, or Hmple fyllables, 
is very limited. To an European t/iey do not exceed three 
hundred and fifty. But a Chinefe, by early habit^ has acquired 
greater power over the organs of fpeech, and can fo modulate 
his voice as to give to the fame monofyllable five qr fix diftind 
tones of found ; fo that he can utter at lead twelve or thirteen 
hundred radical words, which, with the compounds, arc fouitd 
to be fully fuificient for expreffing all his wants. 


On 
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On this curious fubjed I am enabled to fpcak with great 
accuracy, through the kindnefs of Sir George Staunton, to 
whom, indeed, I am indebted for .more information in this 
work than I am allowed to acknowledge. From the heft ma- 
nufcript Ch^nefe didionary in his poffeffion, he has obligingly 
taken the trouble to draw out the following abllrad of all the 
fimple .founds, or words, in the Chinefe language, together 
with their inflexions or accentuations, by which they are ex- 
tended as far as any tongus can poffibly articulate, or the 
niceft ear difcrimihate. The firft column Ihews all the initial 
letters, or their powers in the language; the fecond, the 
number of terminations, or the remaining part of the mono- 
fyllable befide the initial ; and the third, exprefles the num- 
ber bf monofyllabic founds that may be given to each by in- 
flexion, or modulation of voice, and by making ufe of 
afpirates. 



Initialt. 

Fewer. 

Number of ter- 
mination! to ' 
each. 

Number of in rex'ons ' 
or accentuations. 

1 

Ch. as in Child. 

20 

151 including afpirates. 

a 

F. • 

10 

30 no afpirates. 

3 

Of 

11 

3a no afpirates. 

4 

between H. 3 c S. 

36 

1.14 all (Irnng alpirates. 

? 

Y. 

16 

61 no afpirates. 

6 

J. as in French Jour 

*4 

34 no afpirates. 

7 

K. 

3 ^ 

206 including afpirates. 

8 

L. 


66 no afpirates* 

9 

M. 

22 

58 no afpirates* 

10 

N. 

*3 

56 no afpirates! 

11 

0. 

1 

2 no afpirates. 

12 

P. 

• 21 

104 including afpirates* 

*3 

s. 

29 

86 no afpirates* 

>4 

T. 

17 

105 including afpirates. 

*5 

Ti. 

28 

147 including afpirates* 

i6 

between V and W. 

>3 

39 no afpirates. 

*7 

Sh. 

>9 

60 no afpirates. 

17 

^42 

1331 


M M 


So 
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So that in the whole colloquial language of China, 'ah Blro> 
pcan may make Out J43 fimple monofyllabic founds, which’ by 
the help of afpirates, bflexions of voice, or accentuations, are 
oqjable of being increafed by a Chinefe to 1331 words. And 
as the written language is faid to contain 80,000 charaAers, and 
each charader has a name, it will follow, that, on an average, 
60 charaders, of fo many different figniiications, muft neceffarily 
be called by the fame monofyllabic name. Hence, a compofio 
tion if read would be totally unintelligible to the ear, add mufl; 
be feen to be underftood. The monofyllabic found afligoed to 
each charader is applied to fo many different meanings, that 
in its unconneded Rate it may be faid to have no meaning 
at ail. 

In the bufinefs of common life, the nice inflexions or modula- 
tions, that are required to make out thefe thirteen hundred words, 
may amply be expreffed in about fifteen thoufand charaders,fo 
that each monofyllabic found will, in this cafe, on an average, 
admit of about twelve diflind fignifications. This recurrence 
of the fame words mull neceffarily caufe great ambiguity in 
converfation, and it frequently indeed leads to ridiculous mif- 
takes, efpecially by foreignets. Thus, a fober milConary, in- 
tending to pafs the night at a peafant’s houfe, afked as he 
thought for a maty but was very much furprifed on feeing his 
hoft prefenting him with a jrou/ig girl; thefe two objeds, fo 
very different from one another, being fignified by two words 
whofe pronunciations are not diftii^uifhable, and confequently 
one or the other requires to be ufed with an atQund. 


It 
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It was a fource of daily amufement to our conduQors, to 
bear the equivoques we made in atternpting to fpeak tbeir 
language. A Chinefe, when the fenfe is doubtful, will draw 
the charafter, or the root of it, in the air with his finger or 
fan, by which he makes himfelf at once ;^uderftood. 

But as fome of thefe monofyllabic words, as I have obferved 
of ebing^ have not lefs than fifty diftindl fignifications, which 
the niceft tones and it)fiexioi^, even of a Chinefe voice, are not 
able to diferiminate, fuch words are generally converted into 
compounds, by adding a fecond fyllable, bearing fome relative 
fenfe to the firft, by which the meaning is at once determined. 
Among the fignifications, for inflance, of the monofyllable foo 
is that of father^ to which, for the fake of difiindion, as foo 
has many fignifications befide that of father, they add the fylla- 
ble chin^ implying kindred', thus, a Chinefe in fpeaking of his 
parents invariably fays foo~cbin for father, and moo-ebin for 
mother ; but, in writing, the chara^er of cbin wOuld be confi- 
dered as an unneceflary expletive* that ofyoo beirtg very difier- 
ently made frotu any other called by the (amc narne. 

The grammar of this language may .brietly. be expUined. 
The noun, as obferved, is indeclinable ; the particles te or /iV, 
mark the genitive, and , always follow thet npup j, r«,tbo dative, 
which it precedes, and tung or t/ung the ablative, before which 
they are alfo placed. , As for example, 

Nom. gqi love 
Gen. gai-te of love* 

Dat. eu-gai to love. 

MM3 


Acc. 
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, Acc. gai love. • ' ! , ‘ 

Abl. or ffom orby lore. And the fame 
in the plural. 

Give me your book, 

Keu go vz-rz j&oo. 

Dear to men, 

^ei KU Jilt. 

■ Co^me you w/A 
Ne-lai T»NG ta. 

The adjefllve is alfo formed from the genitive of the noun as 
faif •whltenefs ; pai-tii white ; je heat ; jt-tie hot ; /rr, rcafon ; 
lee-tiSy rational ; bau goodnefs ; bau-tie, good. But when the 
adjedive precedes the noun, as it generally does, the particle tie 
is omitted as, 

bau jin^ a good man. 
pai-ma^ a white horfe. 

* hot water. 

Hie plural of nouns is expreOed by prefixing fome word figni- 
fying plurality, as tojin, many men j to-to J%n\ a multitude of 
men ; cbung Jin^ all men ; and fometimes by a repetition of the 
word as jin-jin., men. 

Adjedives are compared By placing the particle keng before 
the comparative, as 

yeou, foft; hiig ye6u, ioftcr, 
bau, good; hengbau', better. 

My book is «ewer than yours, ' 

Co-tejboo KENoyfa ■ ne-te. 


The 
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The fuperlative Is marked by various particliis, fometlmes pre- 
ceding, and fometimes follovt^mg, the adjc<£tive, and it is alfo 
formed by repeating the pofitive, as 
hau^ bau-tiiy very good. 
whang-wbang-tie^ very yeHbw. 

The perfonal pronouns are, 

ngo (nafal) or go, ne, ta, go^mn, ne-men, ta-men. 

I, thou, he, we, ye, they. 

And they become poiTcnivcs, in the fame manner as nouns are 
' changed into adjedives, by the addition of te or //V, as 

go-tc, ne-te, la-te, go^men-te, ne-meu-te, ta-men-te. 
mine, thine, his, ours, yours, theirs. 

The verb has likewife neither conjugation nor inflexion ; 
and the teni'es, or times of a£lion or paflion, are limited to 
three ; the prefent, the paft, and the future. The prefent is 
fignified Amply by the verb, as go laii I come ; the paft, is ex- 
prefltd by the particle leo, as go laileo, 1 did come, or I have 
come j and the>future is formed by placing the particle you be- 
fore the verb, as^o yau lai, I will come; or, when fomething 
very determined is meant to be exprefled, the compound 
yutn-y precedes the verb, as go yuen-y-lai I am determined to 
come. It may be obferved, however, that although thefe, and 
other particles fignifying the time and mode of action, are ne- 
ceflary in common fpeech, yet, in fine writing, they are entire- 
ly omitted, which is another caufe of the obfeurity and dif- 
ficulty that occur to ftrangers in' the ftudy of the Chinefe 
character. 


1 
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The two negatives mo and poo^ are of great ufe in the.fpoken 
language. Tlie firft is generally ufed with the verb yeu to 
have, and always implies a want or deficiency, as, mo yeu nat^ 
there is no milk; mo yen tcha^ you can have no tea, I have no 
tea, there is no tea, &c. Too is generally ufed to exprefs qua- 
lities of an oppofite nature, as, /w/, good ; poo ban, bad ; je, 
hot ; poo jc, cold ; /«, great ; poo ta, little. The ufual faluta- 
tion between friends is hau-poo-bau^ well, or not well ? 

The limits I have preferibed for the prefent work will not allow 
me to enter into a more detailed account of this fmgular lan- 
guage. What has been faid may ferve to convey a general idea 
of the written charader, and the fimple conftrudion of the 
Ipoken language. I lhall now endeavour, in a few words, to 
explain the nature and conftrudion of the Man-tchoo Tartar 
charader, which, if the prefent family continue on the throne 
for a century longer, will, in all probability, fupplant the 
Chinefe, or will at lead: become the court language. In the 
enunciation it is full, fonorous, and far from being difagreeable, 
more like the Greek than any of the oriental languages ; and 
it abounds with all thofe letters which the Chinefe have rejeded, 
particularly with the letters B and R. It is alphabetic, or, more 
properly fpeaking, fyllabic, and the different parts of fpeech 
are fufceptible of exprefllng number, cafe, gender, time, modes 
of adion, paffion, and other accidents, fimilar to thofe of Euro- 
pean languages. This is effeded either by change of termina- 
tion, prepofition, or interpofition. The charader is extremely 
beautiful, and it is written, like the Chinefe, in perpendicular 

columns, 
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columns, but beginning on the left fide of the paper inftead of 
the right, as is the cafe in writing the former language. 

The elements of the language are comprized in twelve clalTes 
of fimple founds or raonofyllables, from^ the different combina- 
tions of which all the words of the Mantchoo la'nguage are 
formed. 

Thefe claffes are diftinguiihed by the terminations. 

The firft clafs ends in, a, e, i, o, u, pronounced exadly 
as the Italian. 

The fecond, in ai, ei, iei, oi, ui. 

The third, in ar, er, ir, or, ur, air, &c. 

The fourth, in an, en, in, &c. 

The fifth, in ang, eng, ing, &c. 

The fixtb, in ak, ek, ik, &c. 

The feventh, in as, es, is, &c. 

The eighth, in at, ct, it, &c. 

The ninth, in ap, ep, ip, &c. 

The tenth, in au, eu, iu, ou. 

The clventh, in al, el, il, &c. 

The twelfth, in am, em, im, &c. 

The initials are, A. E. F. H. I. K. L. M. N. 0. P. R. 

S. T. U. Y. 


. To give fome idea of the charader, I fubjoin the written 
elements. 


ifh 



iji 

I ft Qlafs. 

2(1 Clafs. 

3d Clafs. 

4th Clafs.^ 

5 th Clafs. 

6th Clafs. 


7th Clafs. 

8th Clafs. 
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ai 


ar 


an 


as 


at 


Cl 


er 




cn 


cs 


«t u ot 

i i i i 


lei 


ir 


m 


18 


It 


01 


or 


ott 


ong 


•ok 

os 


Ui 


i j i i i- 


ur 


un 


4/ “i 4 4^ 4- 

ang eng ing 

S d 6 

ak ek ik 

i 


ung 

2 


uk 

4 


us 


ut 

9th 




The initial tbarafters are' rcprcfented By refpcSive marks, 
which being joined to thefe elementary terminations, generally 
at the upper extremity, give all the monofyllabic founds, and 
the Jundlion 0^ thefe aecording to their various combinations 
all die words in the Mantchoo language. One example will 
be fufficient to Ihew the nature of fuch compofition ; thus the 
initials P. T. L^S.F. fet before the I2th clafe of radicals, will 
(land as follows : 

* Pam Tern * Lim Som Fum 

^ ^ ^ ^ % 


N N 


And 
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And if each of thefe fyliables be refpeftively added to the 5th 

clafs, they will dand thus : 


Painang 

Temcng Liming Somong 

Fumung 



1 

0 

f 

■i 

j y j 

Of the 

(late of their literature, and progrefs 

in fciencc, I 

have little to obferve. The nature of the language will almoft 


itfelf determine thefe points. With refped to any branch of 
polite literature, or fj^eculative fciencje^, little improvement 
I'eems to have been made in the lad two thoufand years. In- 
deed, there are no works in the whole empire, modern or an- 
cient, that are fo much efteemed, fo much ftudied, and I may 
perhaps add, fo little comprehended, as the five claffical books 
collefted and commented upon by their great philofopher 
Co?2g-foo-tfe^ who lived about 450 years before the Chriftiaii 
aera; and thefe certainly arc very extraordinary produdions 
for the time in which they were written. Tltefe works and a 
few writings of their favourite maftcr, according to the annals 
of the country, efcaped the general deftrudion of books, when 
the barbarous She-whang-te ordered all the monuments of 
learning to be burnt, except fuch as treated of medicine and 
agriculture, about 200 years before Chrift, for the abfurd pur- 
pofe, as they date, that he might be confidered by poderity as 
the firft civilized Emperor which had governed China, and 
that the records of its hidory might, by this mean artifice, ap- 
pear to commence with his reign. 


Admitting 
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Admitting fucli an event to have happened which, however, 
may be confidered as doubtful, the fuppofitlon involves in it 
this neceflary confcquence, that the (lock of learning at tlm 
time muft have been very confined. It is fcarcely pofllble, 
otherwife, how one perfon, near the end of his reign, could 
have contrived to afiemblc together all the works of art and 
literature, difperfed through fo large a traO: of country and fo 
enlightened as it was then fuppofed to be. There were, befules, 
other independent fovereigr/s in the country, over whom he 
had little or no controul, fo tjiat it is very probable the com- 
monwealth of letters fuffered no great lofs by the burning of the 
Chinefe books. When the Caliph Omar commanded the Alex- 
andrian library to be deftroyed, which the pride and the learn- 
ing of the Ptolemy family had collected from every part of the 
world, literature fuftained an irreparable lofs ; but, although the 
tyrant had the power to confign to eternal oblivion the works 
of fciencc, yet he had no power over the principles upon which 
thefe works were conftrudied. Thefe principles had fpread 
themfelves wide over the world. The expedition of Alexan- 
der carried the learning of the Egyptians and the Greeks into 
.various countries of Afia, where they continued to flourifli. 
And when the tyranny and opprefTion of the feventh Ptolemy 
(Pliyfcon) forced the Alexandrians to abandon a city that was 
perpetually ftreaming with the blood of its citizens, they found 
an afylum in the Grecian Rates and in dlifercnt part? of Alia. 
And as this fanguinary tyrant, in the midft of bis cruel- 
ties, pretended and indeed fliewed a fondnefs for literature, tlie 
arts and the fcienccs flourifhed even in his reign : the migra- 
tions, therefore, at this time, from the capital of Egypt, were 

N N 2 of 
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a«(cl qfeioitiQfe^iatidttSaaKMgi^Qm 
r^fvigees fi?U^d,. IJnIuc^Iycfor( Cl^n^r thA^'wildn’moua- 
t^pp^s for^ to^yards the routlk, ;ai)d t^<> wide 'fandy ' deferts 
to the north, that render any communication extlr^mdy diffi> 
cult between this emftire and the reft of Afta, together, with 
their diflike for foreigners, feem, at this time, to have checked 
the progrefs of thofe arts and fciences which had long ftouriftied 
in Europe and in’ Africa; ^ iTherr hiftbry, at leaft, is filent as to 
any communication with India, till a century neariy after the 
commencement of the Chriftian acra, whenthereligionof Bu- 
dha found its way from Thibet into Cfaiiuu 

Whether the burning of the works of the learned in China 
or did not happen, appears, as already obferved, to admit of 
fpme doubt ; but the anUquity, and the authenticity, of the ftve 
otclaftiqs, feem to .be fuificiently eftablilhed. And con- 
fidering the eajriy peppdij ift wbicb; they were written, they ccr- 
takdy dempnftrate a very ftipenor degree of civilization. It has 
been bbferved that, in tins country, the arts, the Sciences, and 
.fiteratute*. ere . not progreffive ; and the fire king would lead 
one tp conclude, that they have tuthcr'even been retrt^rade than 
.ftatipnaiy> The names of thefe works are : 

Shdo~iing. A cplle^ph of records and annals of various 
princes, contmencing inore ^ 2000 years before Chrift. 

£'i&r£>i%. . Ode 8 i fonnets, and mastima; moft of them fo 
:rabundantTinvmetaphorf ' and lb obfdure, that much of 
the fcnfe is to be made out by the ttanflator. 


3 . Tf 
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5; The |>effe£l iod the btdkfea llnii F&Jbei; 

r: the fnofl; aitcieat reltd' iil 6biaa» and perhaps the firft 

; * . attempt at wiktea lahgttage: now petfedily incomprt?- 

< -henflbte. 

/^.'Cbung-cboo. Spring and autumn. TKie hiftory of fome of 
the kings of Lao: the work principally of Cong-foo-tfe. 

5. ^e-.kee, Cer^inonies and moral duties. A compilation of 
Qoug-foo-tje. , 

The lines of puzzled 'even the great philofopher of 

thB country, who declared himfelf didatisiied with all the ex- 
planations of the commentators. The. lesnned and ingenious 
Leibnitz fancied he difcovered in them a fyftem of binary 
arithmetic, by which all the operations and refults of numbers 
might be performed, with the help of two figures only, the 
cypher or zero o, and an unit i, the fmrmer being confideredas 
the conftant multiple of the latter, as 10 is of the unit. Thus 
I would ftand for i, 10 for two, 11 for three, too for four, and 
fo on. It is unneceflary to ob£etve, with how many incon- 
veniencies fuch a fyftem would be attended when reduced to 
pradice. This difcovery of the binary feiies, which the ma- 
thematician, in all probability, confidered only as a philofo- 
phical plaything, was communicated to Father Bouvet the 
Jefuit who, happening at that time to be engaged in decy- 
4>herlng the lines oi jo-jhee^ caught the idea and in an exucy 
of joy proclaimed to the world that Iieibnitz had folved the 
Fo-fbeean riddle. 


The 
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. The mliHonaries of the Rotnllh church are fo accuftomed to 
the myfteries with which their religion abounds, that , every 
thing they meet with, and do not underftand, among a ftrange 
people, is alfo refolved into a myftery. Thus, the following 
figure, which the Chiiftfe, in allufion to the regular lines de- 
fcribed on the back-fliell of fome of the tortoifes, metaphori- 
cally call the myftic tortoife, has been fuppofed by fome of 
thefe gentlemen to contain tl^e moft fubnme dodrines of ChU 
nefe philofophy ; that they embrace a luminary of all that is 
perfed and imperfed, reprefent the numbers of heaven and 
earth, and fuch like jargon, which, it obvioufly appears, is no 
lefs unintelligible to themfelves than to their readers. 

Thefe famous lines, fuppofed to be found on the back of a 
tortoife, are the following ; 





Who does not perceive, at a fingle glance,, in this figure Ih^ 
eosomon Ibhool-boy’s trick pf the magic fquare, or placing the 
nine digits fo that they fhall make the fum of fifteen every 
way, thus, ^ 
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6 I 1 I 8 

and what are the perfect and imperfcd^numbers, but the odd 
and even digits di(lingui(hed by open and clofe points ? In like 
manner, I am inclined to believe, the feveral ways of placing 
tbefe open and clofe points that^occur in Chinefe books are li- 
terally nothing more than ^he different combinations of the 
nine numerical figures, for which they are fubftituted. 

Moft of the other king have been tranilated, wholly or in 
part, and publiflied in France. It may be obferved, however, 
that all the Chinefe writings, tranilated by the miffionaries, 
have undergone fo great a change in their European drefs, that 
they ought rather to be looked upon as originals than tranflations. 
It is true, a literal tranflation would be nonfenfe, but there is 
a great difference between giving the meaning of an author, 
and writing a qommentary upon him. Sir William Jones ob- 
ferves that the only method of doing juftice to the poetical 
compofitions of the Afiatics, is to give firft a verbal and then 
a metrical verfion. The moft barren fubjeift, under his elegant 
pen, becomes replete with beauties. The following ftanza, 
from one of the odes of the Jbee-king^ is an inftancc of this re- 
mark. It is calculated to have been written about the age of 
Corner ; and it confifts of fifteen charaders. 

The peach-tree, how fair, how graceful, its leaves, how bloom- 
ings 


I 
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Ing, how pleafant ; fuch is a bride;) when ihe epters her bride* 

II i| 14 «5^ 

groom’s houfe, and attends to her whole family^ 

This is a fair tranflationj as no more expletives are inferted 
than fuch as were neceffary to make up the fenle, and it Is thus 
paraphrafed by Sir William Jones. 

^ Gay child of Sprinig, the^ardcn’A queeiij 
** Yon peach- tree charms the covmg fight ; 

Its fragrant leaves how richly green4 
^ its blofToms, how divinely bright I 

So foftly finiles the blooming bridci 
By love and confeious virtue led, 

** O’er her new manfion to prefide, 

And placid joys around her IJircad*” 

The late Emperor Kien^Long was confidered among the bed 
poets of modern times, and the mod celebrated of his compofi- 
dons is an ode in pralfe of Tea, which has been painted on all 
the teapots in the empire. The following is a verbal tranilation, 
with fuch auxiliaries only as were necedary to make the fenfe 
complete. 

** On a flow fire fet a tripod, whofe colour and texture fliew 
** its long ufe ; fill it with clear fnow water ; boil it as long as 
“ would be neceflary to turn fifli white, and crayfilh red ; 
** throw it upon the delicate leaves of choice tea, in a cup of 
“ (a particular fort of porcelain). Let it remain as long 
as the vapour rifes In a Cloud, and leaves only a thin mid* 
floating on the furface. At your eaie, drink this precious li> 
qut>r, which will chafe away the five caufes of trouble. We 
* can 
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** can tafte and feel, but not defcribe, the ftate of repofe pro* 
“ duced by a Hquwr thus prepared.’* 

. He wrote, likewlfe, a long defcriptive poem on the city and 
country of Moukden, in Mantchoo Tartary, which has been 
tranflated by fome of the mi^onaries, and appears to poflTefs 
much more merit than his ode bn tea, of which, however, it is 
difficult to judge without a thoroqgh knowledge of the language, 
asthe 0 de may owe its chie:^beauties and its fame more to the 
choice of the characters than to the founds, literal (en£b, or verfi< 
fication. To an European the Chinefe language appears to 
have few elegancies ^ it wants all the little auxiliaries that add 
grace and energy to thofe of Europe. In the Chinefe the 
beauty of an expreffion depends entirely on the choice of the 
character, and not on any feleCtion or arrangement of the 
monofyllabic founds. A charaCtCr uniting a happy aSbeiation 
of ideas has the fame effeCt upon the eye of the Chinefe, as a 
general theorem exprefled in fymbols has on a mathematician ; 
but in both cafes a man muft be learned to feel the beauties of 
the concife expreffion. Even in fpeaking the language has 
few expletives. “ Engliffi good, Chinefe better,”—** to-day 
go, to-morrow come,”— ** fea tio bound, Kiang no bottom 

well, not well — are modes of expreffion in whidi an Eu- 
ropean will not find much elegance. 

In addition to the defefiks of the language, there is anodier 
reafoh why poetry is not lifcefly ever to become a favourite pur- 
fuit, or to be cultivated with fuccefs, among the Chinefe. The 
ftate of fociety we have feen to be fuch as entirely to exclude 

O o ’ the 
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the paffion of love. A man, in this country, marries only 
from neceffity"* or for the fake of obtaining an heir to his pro- 
perty, who may facrifice to his manes, or becaufe the maxims 
of the government have maide it difgraceful to remain in a Rate 
of celibacy. The fin^ fentiments that arife from the mutual 
endearment of two perfons enamoured of each other can 
therefore have no place in the breaft of a Chinefe ; and it is to 
the effudons of a heart thusNcircumftanced, that poetry' owes 
fome of its greateft rharms. Non can they be confidered as a 
nation of warriors j and war, next to love, has ever been the 
favourite theme of the mufes. 

The language is much better adapted to the concife ftyle of 
ethics, than the fublime flights of poetry. The moral precepts 
of Cong-foo-tfe difplay an excellent mind in the writer, and 
would do honour to any age and nation. The following will 
ferve as a fpecimen of his fubjeds, ftyle, and manner. 

“ There is one clear rule of condud : to adl with fincerity; and 
“ to conforox with all one’s foul, and, with all one’s ftrength, to 
“ this univerfal rule— do not any thing to another, that you 
** would not wifli another Ihould do to you.” 

How conformable is this fentiment as well as the words in which 
it is expreired,to that of the great Author of our reli^on ; a re- 
ligion whofe ‘‘ ways are ways of pleafantnefs, and alF whofe 
“ paths arc peace.” 


« Five 
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“ Rye things ought to be well obferved in the world : 
“ Jufticc between the prince and the fubjeft j afTeftion be- 
** tween father and fon ; fidelity between man and wife ; fub« 
“ ordination among brothers ; concord among friends. 

** There are three radical virtues : p^dence to difeern, uni- 
** verfal benevolence to embrace (all mankind); courage to 
** fuftain. ^ 

* 

What pafles in a man’s mind is unknown toothers : if you 
** are wife, take great care of what none but yourfelf can fee. 

“ Examples are better for the people than precepts. 

“ A wife man is his own moft fevere cenfor : he is his own 
“ accufer, fits own evidence^ and his own judge.” 

“ A nation may accomplilh more by bravery than by fire 
“ and water. I never knew a people perifh, v<rho had courage 

for their fupport.” 

** An upright man will not purfue a crooked path ; he follows 

the ftraight road, and walks therein fecure.” 

Having taken this fhort view of their language and literature, 
I fhall now proceed to fhew the prefent ftate of the arts and 
Sciences, as far as the communications I had not only with the 
miffionaries, but alfo with fome of the moft learned Chinefe, 
will allow me to pronounce on thefe points. The obfervations 

0 0 2 , I have 
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I have to mdke muft of courfe be very general ; miiiutif paotw 
culars will noiroe expefted in a work of this nature. Hiere » 
no branch of fcience whlA the Chinefe affeft to value fo tnucbi 
and underiiand fo little, as aftronomy. TTie neccfiity mdbed 
of being able to mark, ^ith fome degree of precifion, the returns 
of the feafons and certain periods, in fo lai^e a community, 
muft have 4 ire£ted an early attention of the government to this 
fubjed; and accordingly ^e 'find, that an aftronomical f)oard 
has formed one of the ftate eftabUBiments from the earlieft pe- 
riods of their hiftoryi ,Yet fo little progrefs have they made in 
this fcience,. that the only part of its funflions, which can be 
called aftronomical, has long been committed to the care of 
foreigners, whom they affedl to hold in contempt and to con- 
fider as barbarians. The principal objed of this board is to 
frame and to publilh a national calendar, and to point Out to the 
government the fuitahle times and feafons for its important un- 
dertakings. Even when the marriage of a prince or princefs of 
the blood is about to take'place, the comnuilioners of aftronomy 
muft appoint a fortunate day for the celebration of the nup- 
tials, which is announced in form in the Pekin Gazette. 

In this importaiU almanack, as in the Greek and Roman c{^ 
lendars, are inferred all the fuppofed lucky and unlucky days in 
the year, predi^onsofthe weather, days proper for taking me- 
dicine, commencing journies, taking home 9 wife, laying the 
foundation of a houfe, and other matters of moment, for enter- 
ing upon which particular times are alEgned. To the fupcrin- 
tendency of the Chinefe members of this auguft tribunal is com- 
mitted the aftrological part, a committee of whom is fele^ed 
* annually 
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for the execution of this important taih. Whether 
the men oif letters, as they call themfelves, really believe in the 
abfurdities of judicial aftrology, or whether they may think it 
nedeSary to encourage the obfervance Of pc^nlar fuperftitions, 
on politic^ confiderations, I will not upon me to decide. 
If, however, they Should happen to poflefs any fuch fuperior 
knowledge, great credit is due to them for a^ing the farce with 
Inch apparent earneftnefs, and fo much folemnity. The 
duration of the fame fyftem hits certainly been long enough for 
them to have difcovered, that the mHlti|;ude axe more efiedlual- 
ly governed by opinion than by power* 

The phenomena of the heavenly bodies, to an enlightened 
and intelligent mind, furnifh the moft grand and fublime fpec- 
taclc in nature ; to the ignorant and fuper^tious, the moll; 
awful. The common people of alt cnontries, and in all ages, 
have confidered the occafional privation of the tight of the two 
great luminaries of heaven as the forerunners of fome extraor- 
dinary event, whilft the more intelligent part of the community 
have turned thefe fuperftitious notions to their advantage. 
Thales is fmd to have been able to calculate the returns of 
eclipfes fix hundred years before the birth of Chrift ; of courfe, 
he was well acqujunted with the caufes by which they were 
produced I yet his countrymen were always filled with fuper- 
fiition and terror on the event of an eclipfe. Plutarch has ob- 
i^rved that Pericles learned from Anaxagoras to overcome the 
terrors which the various phenomena of the heavens infpired 
into thofe who l^ew not their caufes ; and he mentions a flrlk- 
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ing proof which he gave of this knowledge, on his expeditioir 
againft Peloponnefus, when there happened an eclipfe^of the fun. 
The hidden darkncfs, being confidered as an omen unfavour* 
able to the object of the expedition, occafioned* a general con- 
fternafion. Pericles, qbferving the pilot of his owg galley to be 
frightened and confufed, took his cloak aAd placed it before 
his eyes, aiking him at the fame time if he found any thing 
alarming, or of evil prefage,'lR. what he then did ? and upon 
his anfwering in the negative : “ \i^here then is the difference,” 
faid Pericles, “ between this covering and the other, except 
“ that fomething of greater extent than my cloak deprives us of 
“ the light of the fun ?” Nor can it be doubted that Alexan- 
der when, on a like occafion, previous to the battle of Arbela, 
he commanded a facrifice to be made to the fUn, the moon, 
and the earth, as being the three powers to whicl»ecl^fes were 
owing, did it merely to appeafe the fuperftitious notions of his 
army. To fuppofe him ignorant of their caufes, would be pay- 
ing an ill compliment to his great matter. Thus it might have 
been with regard to the Chinefe government, which, whether 
through ignorance or policy, ttill cdhtinues to obferve with the 
greateft folemnity the fame ceremonies, or nearly fo, on the 
event of an eclipfe, which were in ufe among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, near two thoufand years ago. When 
the moon was darkened by an ecUpfe, their drums and clarions 
and trumpets were founded, under the notion that, by their 
darill and loud Qoife, they might sdift in relieving the labour* 
inggoddefs. 


« A Taft 
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'* A vaft eclipfe darkens the neighbouring planet, 

Sound there, found all our inftruments of war 5 
** Clarions and trumpets, filver,. brafs, and iron, 

** And beat a thoufand drums to help her labour.*'' 

The brazen gong is violently beat by the Chinefe on the fame 
occafion ; and that fuch an event may pafs unobferved, and 
the lutninaTy thereby be deprived of ^e ufual alliftance of mu- 
fic, to frighten away or to charm^lie dragon, which they fup- 
pofe to have feized Upon it, tjre^great officers of ftate in every 
city and principal town are inftrufted to give public notice of 
the time it will happen, according to the calculations of the na> 
tional almanack. A rude projection of a lunar eclipfe, that 
happened whilft we were at ^ong-cbooy was ftuck up in the cor- 
ners of the ftreets j all the officers were in mounting, and all 
bufinefs vwis fjifpended for that day. When the D^tch Embaf- 
fadors were in Pekin, the fun was eclipfed on the 21ft of Janu- 
ary 1795, which happened to be the firft day of their new 
year; a day obferved through the whole empire' with the greatefl; 
feftivity and rejoicing j and almoft the only day on whicb 
the bulk of the people refrain from their refpeCtlve occupa- 
tions. The Embaflador and his fuite were fummoned to court 
at the ufual hour of three in the morning. On arriving at the 
palace they were told that, in confequence of an eclipfe of the 
fun, which was about to happen on that day and wiliich was 
a moft unfortunate event, portending an unhappy year -to their 
country, the Emperor would not be vifible for three days, dur- 
ing which time the whole court would go into mourning ; that 
the amufements, feafts, and entertainments ufual on this parti- 
cular 
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cular da]r yrould be fufpended from dne end oft the^rtf^ire to 
the other. 


Before 'an eclipfe happem, the membeci! of thp mathemadcal 
board ; and other lewicd men j in j office ji&ndrie near the 
palace, eac^ haying ioW hftnd a ihetcb^of dm olfeuradon, in 
order to vitnefs the .trttt^{^;the ahrottenier’i) csdculatton. But 
if thefe people wfjre net aU'jQ^rehed. in making the calculadon 
to agree with the ^tijme aiid ptherfy^rcumftan^ theeclipfe, the 
aftronomers K^Quld run no great hazard Df belbg dete&ed in an 
error, provided it was »pt a very glaring pnci as they have no 
inftrumejnts for, mcafurin'g time with any tolerable degree of ac- 
curacy. The moment the eelip^ begins, they all fall down on their 
knees, and l^ow their heads nine times to the ground, during 
which is ^fuck up a horrible cralh of goags, kettle drums, 
trumpets, and, other noify inftruments, intendecf to fcare the 
devouring dragon. 


From the obfervancc of fuch extravagant ceremonies it would 
not be fair to infer their total ignorance of the principles of 
aftronomy ; but that fuch is really the cafe, the latter part of 
their hiftoryfurnllhes abundant teftitrfony. In the thirteenth 
century, when Gen-ils Khan the Mongul Tartar firft entered 
China, ^ and his fucceffor Kublai Khan cfFedled the conqueft of 
the countfy, the greateft diforder and confunon . prevailedi^in 
their chronology. They were neither able to regulate the rec- 
koning of rime, nor to fettle the limits of the different provincts, 
nor even to afeertain the divifions of lands 48 allotted to the fe- 
veral didrifts. Kublai, according to their own annals, held out en- 
• couragement 
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courageraent for learned men to frequent his court from every 
part of the world, and through the means of the miffionaries, 
both of the Chriftian and Mahomedan faith, but principally the 
latter, and perhaps ftill more through the defcendants of the 
Greeks, who anciently fettled In Ba^lriana^, many important 
improvements were then introduced hno China. He caufed a 
regular furvey to be taken of thew)ilole empire. He adjulled 
their chronology, and correfte^^<lw errors of their aftronomical 
obfervations ; he imported v^ous mathematical and aftronomi- 
cal inftruments from Balk and Samarcand ; fuel) as were then in 
life among the Chinefe being of a rude conftrudlion, and unfit 
to niake obfervations of the heavenly bodies with any tolerable 
degree of accuracy; and he repaired the grand communication 
by water that connedts the northern with the fouthern extre- 
mities of the empire, a work, in the contemplation of which 
the mind is not more ftrongly imprelTed with the grandeur and 
magnitude of the objed, than with the pleafing fenfe of its im- 
portant utility. 

In fome of the early accounts of China, publiihed in Europe, 
we find the deferiptiqn of certain inftruments, faid to have 
been difcovercd on a mountain near the city of Nankin, and 
afterwards placed by the Chinefe partly in that capital and 
partly in Pekin. On a more accurate examination of thofe in- 
ftruments it appeared, that they had all been conftruded for 
fome particular place lying under the 37th parallel of latitude ; 
Vronv whence it followed, that all the obfervations made "with 
them at Pekin, which is in 39°. 55*. north, as well as all thofe 
made at Nankin in*32". 4'. north, muft have been entirely falfe: 

p !• * and 
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and the' very ad of placing them fo diftant from the parallel 
for which they were cbnftruded, is in itfelf' z fuiBcient proof 
of • the ignorance of the Chinefe in matters of this kind. 
Mr. Pauw has given the moft probable' conjedure refpeding 
thofe inftruments. He fuppofes them to have been made at 
Balk, in Badriana, by of thofe Greeks who bbtmned the 
government of that province under the fucceffors of Alexander,' 
and that they had pafled inthvC^ina during the period of the 
Mongul government, ^ 

The death of Rublai Khan was Ipeedily followed by the 
total expulfion of the Tartars from China ; and moft probably, 
at the fame time, of all tbofe learned men they had been the 
means of introducing into the country} for when the empire 
was again fubdued by the Mantchoo Tartars, whofe race now 
fills the throne, Sun^cbee, the firft Emperor of the prefent 
dynafty, obferves in an edid publilhed by him in 1650, that 
fince the expulfion of the Mbnguls, the Chinefe had not been 
able to make a corred almanack ; and that error had been accu- 
mulating on error in their aftronomical obfervations and chro- 
nology. At this time, fomc Mahomedans were again found to 
fuperintend the conftrudion of the calendar; but the office de- 
volving, at length, upon a Chinefe, the unfortunate almanack- 
maker happened to infert a fatfe intercalation, affigning thirteen 
months to the year 1670, when it ffiould have contained no 
more than twelve. This miftake was an event too fortunate tq 
be overlooked by fome catholic miffionaries who, atthattime^ 
happened .to be in the capital. They faw the advantages to be 
derived from convincing the Tartars of the ignorance of the 
* • Chinefe 
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Chlfleft in a matter of the laft importance to the government, 
and they had little, doubt of fuecefs, ^yhere prejudice was al- 
ready operating in their favour. In Ihort, the Europeans fuc- 
ceeded ; the almanacks of that year, were declared defedivc, 
were called in, a new edition printed jfF, and the poor alma- 
nack-maker is faid to have been Rran^d. 

Four German Jefuits were appointed to fill the vacant 
places in the tribunal of mathematics ; and, being men of learn- 
ing, they proved of no fmall ufe at court. After thefe the Por- 
tuguefe fucceeded to the appointments of regulating the calendar, 
three of whom, as already obferved, are now entrufted with 
this important office, Fortunately for thefe gentlemen, tlic 
Chinefe have no means of deteding any little, inaccuracies that 
may happen in their csdculations. I faw, and converfed with, 
numbers of their learned men at the palace of 
but I can fafely fay, that not a Tingle Chinefe, nor a Tartar, 
who Ihewed themfelves there, were poffeffed of the flighted 
knowledge of aftronomy, nor one who could explain any of the 
various phenomena of the heavenly bodies. Aftronomy with 
them confifts entirely in a certain jargon of judicial aftrology ; . 
and they remain firmly attached to the belief of the dodrines of 
their great philofopher, delivered more than two thoufand years 
ago, which teach them that “ the heaven is round,, the earth a 
“ fijuare fixed in the middle; the other four elements placed 
^ at its four fides : water to the north ; fire to the fouth ; wood 
“ to the eaft; and metal to the weft and they believe the 
ftars to be ftuck, like fo many nails, at equal diftances from the 
eartb, in the blue vault of heaven. 

. P P 2 
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As to the humerous fedlpfcSf taken'^ttotice of in the re-- 
cords «>f the country, thby are mere' regifters, noted down 
whenever they happened, and’ ttot pMdiftkms or the refult 
of calculations. It does not' appear, indeed^ , thsti the Cht> 
nefe were, af ariy tifn(^' ; aWe ■ to' ptediiQr an eclipfe, . notwith- 
ftanding all that has been^atd'^dti' themi£ivour on this fubjeft 
Tlie reputed Chinefe table^oubliihed fay father Couplet, have 
been deteded to bo thofe ofT^o Bralw > and Caflini found 
the chroopblogy of their eclipfesj pubKIhed by’ Martinus, to be 
erroneous, and their returns impodible. It could" not. indeed 
be otherwife ; the defe^tivenefs of the calendar muft necelTarily 
fhllify all their records as tatime. 

Had the miffionaties been difpoled.to confer a real fervice on 
the Chinefe, bftead of miileadiiig the world by their ftrange and 
wonderful accounts of' tlus people ; inftead of beftowing fo 
much time in tranflating ; into /Chinefe a fet of logarithm tables 
for the ufe of Koungjbtci the feeond Emperor of the prefent 
dynafty, of which they prbtend he was fo fond that be always 
carried them about with him fufpended to his girdle, they 
fhould rather have taught them the ufe, and the convenience, 
of the Ambk numbers, of whofe comldnations and refults their 
own language is net capable, and have inftrufted a few of their 
youth in the principles of ’aritlimetic and the mathematics. For 
fuch an omiffion, however, human nature can readily find an 
mreufe. Itwotdd be too great an tnftance of fie]f>denial| to r^ 
linquifh the advantages and the credit which their fuperior fkill 
ht^'gained them over a vaft empire, by ^n^ng ^be individuals 
of that ensure participate in their, kaowledgW>. 

When 
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■we refie^ for a tnomep|;» how many perplexities and 
^tffieiihies were occaHooed by the irregplar cmpci^nccs of 
•thh folat and hmarperiods, in t&e cakndaiftofEiilipqVom the 
time of Julius Caefar to the altering of the ftyle by pope Gre- 
gory, we may readily conceive how g^t muft be the errors in 
the chronology of a oMintry, who^e w -inhabitants are entirely 
ignorant even of the #rft principl^of aftronomy}, and where 
they depended On the advenri^lt^ aid of foreigners, to enable 
•them to carry into execution one of the moft import^ concerns 
of the government. , 


Every thing of their own invention and difeOvery carries 
with it fuch ftrong marks of originality, as cannot eafily be 
miftaken. The language declares itlelf to h^ woft unqueftion- 
ably the produdlion of the country ; £o does the mariner’s com- 
pafs ; and they have a cycle, or period, to aflift their chrono- 
logy, of which I think none will difpntc ■With them the inven- 
tion. In their records it is carried back to the time of the Em- 
peror the third ftom Fo-Jhee. This cycle, confift- 

ing of fixty years, has no reference to the periods of the mo- 
tions or coincidences ofthe fun and moon, as one of the fame 
period among the Hindus, but is lifcd -merely, as our century, 
to diftinguifh time into eras or ages. Inftead of denpmin^tlng 
any given year the firft, fccond, or third year of fuch a cycle, 
they have aflumed two fets of charaders, one fei confiding of 
*tcn, and the other of twelve; the fuft are called the ten roots, 
and the fecond the twelve branches. The combination of a 
root and a branch gives a name for the year ; and the different 
permutations, of which they .are capable, fiipply them with 

fixty 
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fikty dlftlh^ titlefi, maMng the' cempteie?^ <rf Sixty' ye««. 
The na^e of this penodimay betfeeiidMed finailUritp fijch^aslafe 
not cxx^faat Tvitb die combios^oi i fot^etoviby affiiiniiig 
the numeialsifrooi’ i: to i>9 /onth^ tbn'xohie, ^afad•th4t of 
the alphalwt from 'o. tdie^ twc^w branches, liatid by 

placing them in a circle^n thdif^losiriog 'tnanner,^whelle the 
cycle begins with the lett 
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Suppofing thefe letters and figures to be Chlnefe charaftetis, the* 
fiflS year of any cycle wbuld be called V<i, Ae fecond 23| 'the 
third 3 f. and fo on to loi, the tenth yekF; Hific (^Iei?enth 
be J /, the ^^elfith 2w, the - thirteenth ihd the fixtieth 
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loMi wheo ^ iiid}ole .reyohitk)Oii would be compleced. 
cycles f hough alw«^ ufed ia the records of their hiAoiy^ never 
sppeui in the dew<of public adiai-’‘!iThefe only fpecify the time 
of the reign ’under whicb they ere given^ as the sl]^ 2d. or 3d. 
day of the iR. 2d. or/3d moon, of the- 2d. or jd. year of the 
reign of fuch or fuch an. Emperor'.; 

Little progrefs as they appea^c< 1 iavc made in the Ici'ence of 
aftronomy, their knowledge . dr ^geography^ which fuppofes in- 
deed an acquaiUtano^ with the ^rmer, is equally limited. Their 
own empire was confidered to o^upy the piddle fpace of the 
fquare furface of the earth,, the pft of which, was made up of 
iilands. When the Jeridts hrfl entered, China, they found the 
charts^ even of dieir owa country^ rude, and incorred iketches, 
without any fcale;0£ proporUon,. wlprein,^ ridge of mountains 
covered a. whole province,, and a river .fwept away half of an- 
other. • At prefent they, have neat aqd, accurate maps of the 
country, copied after the original furvey , of the whole empire, 
undertaken and. completed by the Jofuits, after feveral years of 
indefatigable labour.. . 

Although the Chinefc language be ' unfavourable for nu- 
mercial combinations it is admirably adapted for the concife 
operations of algebra, and the terfe demohftrations of geome- 
try, to neither of which, however, has it ever.been.madefub- 
fervient, both the one and the other being totally unknown in 
the coupty.. Their arithmetic . is mechanical. To fiqd the 
aggrcga||? of ^vimbep, jS machine, is j in .univerfal pfci .from the 
man t^Jpt^s, tO; ^ fhopm«M? .behind , his counter. 

By this which, ^s ca|i^ 

operations are rendered! palpable, ' It confifts of a frame of 
I wood. 
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wood, divided into two compartfiaoots bf ft bat running down 
the middle: through this bar, at r^t angle#, arc inferted a 
svambcr of parallel wires, and on eacli wire, in ope. pompaclr 
meat, are five moveable balls, and in tha other two. 
wires may be confider^as the afeending and dcfccnding power# 
of a numeration table, ^oceeding in a tenfold proportion; fo 
that if a ball upon any oiNihe wires, in the larger compartm*<tt> 
be placed againil the middle^baa^and called Uohy or one, a ball 
bn the wire nei^t above it will teptifent ten, and one on the 
next one hundred ; fo, alfo, a half on the wire heart below that 
expreffing unity will be one-tenth, the niexl lower one hun- 
dredth, and the third one ihoufandth, part of an unit ; and the 
balls on the correfpondlng wires in the fmaller compartment 
will be five, fiftyi five hundred, five-tcnths, five hundredths, 
five thoufandths; the Vllue or power of each of thefe, in the 
fmaller divifion, being always five times as much as of thofe in 
the larger. In. the following figure, fuppofe X be aflumed as the 
line of units, the lines to the ri^t will be integers decimally in- 
creafing, and thofe to the left fradlional parts decimally decreaf- 
ing ; and the Swan-pan in the prefent pofition of the balls, will 
reprefent the number 57^916 
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Tliis U dearly a fyftem of , decimal arithmetic, which, for the 
eafe, iimplicity, and convenience of itf operations, it were to 
be wiflied was generally adopted in Eur'ope, inftead of the 
endlefs ways in which the integer is differently divided in dif- 
ferent countries, and in the different provinces of the fame 
country. Tire 'Swan~pan would beyno bad inftrumenc for 
teaching to a blind perfon the opepiibons of arithmetic. Yet, 
paradoxical as it may feem, t^pfe operations, as performed by 
the Chinefe, like their written charaders, require more the ex- 
ercife of the eye than of the mind. The fimple addition or fub- 
tradion of the little balls to, or from, the middle bar, {hews at 
once by their difpofition on the board the refult of any required 
combination. The invention of it I think may fairly be attri- 
buted to the Chinele ; though it has been compared, how juftly 
I cannot pretend, to lay, to the Roman abacus. 

It has been obferved, and perhaps with a great deal of truth, 
that the arts which fupply the luxuries, the conveniencics, and 
the neceffaries of life, have derived but little advantage in the 
firft inftance from the labours and fpcculations of philofophers ; 
that the ingenuity of artifts, the accidental or progreflive dif- 
coveries of common workmen, in any particular branch ofbufi- 
nefs, have frequently afforded from which, by the rea- 
fonings and inveftigations of philofophers, hints have fome- 
times been ftruck out for arriving at the fame ends by a Ihorter- 
way ; that the learned are therefore more properly to be con- 
{i3ered as improvers thag inventors. Of this mortifying truth, 
the Chinefe afford many flro'ng examples in their arts and ma- 
nufadufes, and particularly in fome Of thofe operations that 
have a reference to chemifiry, wliich cannot here be faid to 

0. exift 
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exift as a fclence, although ieveral branches are In common 
pradice as chemical arts. Without poffelTing any theory con- 
cerning the affinities of bodies, or attradions of cohefion or 
aggregation, they clarify the muddy waters of their rivers, for 
immediate ufe, by ftirmg them round with a piece of alum in 
a hollow bamboo ; 3 (maple operation which, experience has 
taught them, will caufe tni^layey particles to fall to the bot- 
tom : and having afcertainM ^e fad, they have given them- 
felves no further trouble to explun the phenomenon. 

In like manner, they are well acquainted with the efied of 
Ream upon certain bodies that are immerfed in it ; that its heat 
is much greater than that of boiling water. Yet, although for 
ages they have been in the conftant pradice of confining it in 
^ofe velTels, fomething like Papin's digejlcr^ for the purpofe of 
foftening horn, from which their thin, tranfparent, and capa- 
cious lanterns are made, they feem not to have difcovered its 
extraordinary force when thus pent up ; at leaft, they have 
never thought of applying that power to purpofes which animal 
ftrength has not been adequate to efied. They extrad from 
the three kingdoms of nature the moll brilliant colours, which 
they have alfo acquired the art of preparing and mixing, fo 
as to produce every intermediate tint ; and, in their richeft and 
moft lively hues, they communicate thefe colours to filks, cot- 
tons, and paper ; yet they have no theory on colours. 

The procefs of fmeltlng iron firom the ore is well known to 
them ; and their call ware of this metal is remarkably thin and 
light. They have alfo an imperfed knowledge of converting 
I it 
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it into fteel, but their manufactures of this article are not to be 
mentioned with thofe of Europe, I will not fay of England, 
becaufe it ftands unrivalled in this and indeed altnoft every 
other branch of the arts. Though their caft-iron wares appear 
light and neat, and are annealed in lasted ovens, to take off 
fomewhat of their brktlenefs, yet t^ir procefs of rendering 
call iron malleable is imperfed, a«d all their manufactures of 
wrought iron are confequen^ of a very inferior kind, not 
only in workmanlhip but alfp in the quality of the metal. 
In mod of the other metals their manufadures are above me* 
diocrity. Their trinkets of filver fillagree are extremely neat, 
and their articles of tootanague are highly hniihed. 

With the ufe of carinon they pretend to have been long 
acquainted. When Gengis-Khan entered China, in the thir- 
teenth century, artillery and bombs and mines are fald to have 
been employed on both fides ; yet when the* city of Macao, in 
the year 1621, made a prefent to the Emperor of three pieces 
of artillery, it was found neceffary to fend along with them 
three men to inftruCt the Chinefe how to ufe them. The in- 
troduQiion of matchlocks, I am inclined to think, is of no 
very ancient date j they wear no marks of originality about 
them, like other articles of Chinefe invention; on die con- 
trary, they are exad models of the old Portugueze matchlock ; 
and differ in nothing from thofe which ftill continue, to be 
ca?nted, as an article of commerce, by this nation to Cochin- 
china. There can be no doubt, however, of the ufe of gun- 
powder being known to tbe Chinefe long before the Chriftian 
enio 
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In a very ancient trcatife on the military art, there is a 
detailed account of the manner how to annoy an enemy’s 
camp, by fpringing a mine with gunpowder ; but this treatifc 
makes no mention of cannon. Fire-works, made generally of 
gunpowder, filings of zinc, camphor, and other ingredients, 
are dcfcribed in various (sld trails. It is eafily conceived, that 
the deflagration of nitre w'as likely to be firft noticed in thofc 
countries where it is the fpontancous and abundant produdlion 
of the earth, which is the cafe on the elevated defarts of Tar- 
tary and Thibet, and on the low and extenfive plains of India 
and China. The gunpowder, however, made by the Chinefe 
is extremely bad. They have no particular manyfadory, but 
each individual makes his own. It is in fad one part of the 
foldier’s employment to prepare his own gunpowder. The 
ufual proportions, according to Van-ta-giii% information are, 

50 pounds of nitre, 

fulphur, 

25 — — charcoal. 

They know not the art of granulating the pafte, as in Europe, 
but ufe it in a coarfe powder, which fometimes cakes together 
into a folid mafs ; and from the impurity of the nitre, (nc 
means appearing to be employed for extrading the common 
fait it ufually contains) the leaft expofure to the air, by attrading 
the moifture, makes it unfit for fervice. This may be one reafon 
for their objedion to firelocks. 

It has been remarked, that the three great difeoveries of the 
magnetic needle, of gunpowder, and of printing, in Europe, 
followed Clofe upon the return of the famous traveller Marco 

Polo. 
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Polo. It was the boaft Indeed of Caung-Jljce to the Jefults> 
when they inftruded him in fome of the fciences of Europe, 
that. the latter country was neither acquainted with the mari- 
ner’s compafs, nor with the art of printing, nor with gun- 
powder, till they had been in common ufe in China near 
two thoufand years. As to gunpowder, it is pretty obvious, 
that our countryman Roger Bacon was well acquainted with 
the ingredients that enter into its compofition. In more than 
one part of his works he obferves, that with faltpctre and 
other articles may be made a fire that will inflame to a great 
diftance; and in one place he ftatcs, that with fulphur, faltpetre, 
and fomething elfe, which he difguifes under two or three 
barbarous words, a compofition may be made, by which the 
efTeds of thunder and of lightning may be imitated. Bacon 
died in the year 1292, and Marco Polo returned to Europe in 
1295; fo that he could not poflibly have received any hint 
to lead towards the difcovery through the channel of the 
Venetian traveller 

If the Chinefc had, at any period of their hiftory, been 
acquainted with the art of calling large cannon, and of making 


* The invention, in Europe, is ufually attributed to one Schwartz, a German 
Monk, about the year 1354, which, however, is very doubtful, as there is every 
reafon to believe that cannon was made ufe of at the battle of Creffy, which hap- 
pened in the year 1346. And Mariana, in his account of the fiegc of Algcziras by 
the Spaniards, in the year 1342, or 1343, as quoted by Bifliop Watfon, obferves, 
"^that the Moors very mucli annoyed the Chriftians with their iron Ihot and he 
further adds, that this is the firll mention made in hhlory of the ufe of gunpowder 
and ball.” It is therefore extremely probable, that the firft Introdu( 51 ion of 
gunpowder into Europe was by forae Mahomedans from the eadward, and that 
Schwartz was not the inventor, although he might perhaps h-^ve been the firft 
publiflier of the difcovery. 

ufe 
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ufe of them la their wars, it is fcarcely probable they would 
cyer have loft it. Yet it is very certain the two Jefuits, Schaal 
and Verbieft, ' took great pains to inftruft them in the method 
of calling cannon j in which, however, they have not made 
any progrefs or improvement. I obferved, near one of the 
gates of Pekin, a few rude, ill-lhapen, and difproportionate 
pieces, lying unmounted on the ground, and thefe, with 
fome of the fame kind on the frontiers of Canton, and a few 
pieces, apparently twelve pounders, at Hang-tcbeu-fooy which 
had wooden pent-houfes erected over each, were the only 
cannon that we noticed in the whole country. Whether the 
fpecimens, exhibited in the annexed plate, which were drawn 
by the late Captain Parilh of the Royal Artillery, be originally 
of Chinefc invention, or borrowed from fome other nation, I 
cannot take upon me to decide ; but fuch are the pieces which 
are fometimes found, fcattered about the gates of fome of their 
cities. , 

Mr. Bell, who vifited China in the fuitc of the Ruflian Em- 
baflador, near a century ago, remarks, that “ towards the 

weftern extremity of the Great Wall, he obferved fome 
“ hundreds of old- cannon piled up in one of the towers, each 
“ compofed of three or four pieces of hammered iron, joined 
“ and faftened together with hoops of the fame metal.” It is 
probable indeed that the Chinefe, like the Hindoos, before the 
time of Schaal and Verbieft, made ufe of cannon of wrought^ 
iron, which were hooped together like thofe mentioned by 
Mr. Bell. 


To 
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In making their falutes, of which they are not fparing, they 
invariably employ three fmall petards, or pidol-barrels rather, 
whigh are duck ereA in the ground ; and in firing thefe fmall 
pieces the foldiers are fo afraid, that they are difcharged by 
a train laid from one to the other. When Captain Parifh 
caufed a few rounds to be fired from two field-pieces, which 
were among the prefents for the Emperor, in as quick ,fuc- 
ceflion as pofTible, the Chinefe officers very coolly obferved, 
that their own foldiers could do it juft as well, and perhaps 
better. And when Lord Macartney alked the .Ex-viceroy of 
Canton if he would wilh to fee his guard go through the diffe- 
rent evolutions as pradifed in Europe, he replied with equal in- 
difference, “ That they could not poffibly be new to him, who 
“ had been fo much engaged in the wars on the frontiers of 
“ Tartary j” though the chances are, that he had never before 
feen a firelock : with fuch ridiculous affecftatlon of fuperiority, 
and contempt for other nations, does the unconquerable pride 
of this people infpire them. It feems, indeed, to be laid down 
as a general principle, never to be caught in the admiration of 
any thing brought among them by foreigners. Whenever a 
man of rank came to look at the prefents, if obferved by any 
of us, be would carelefsly glance his eye over them, and affedl 
as much indifference as if he was in the daily habit of viewing 
things of the fame kmd. 

^French pKyfician, who travelled in China, fays he never 
faw an alembic or diftillatory apparatus in the whole country. 
The art of diftillation, however, is very well known, and in 
eommon prailice. Their Sau-tdoo, (literally burnt wine), is 
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an ardent fplrit diftilled from various kinds of grain, but moft 
commonly from rice, of a ftrong empyreumatic flavour, not 
unlike the fpirit known in Scotland by the. name of whiflcey. 
The rice is kept in hot water till the grains are fwollen ; it is 
then mixed up with water in which has been diflblved a pre- 
paration called pe-ka^ confifting of rice-flour, liquorice-root, 
annifeed, and garlic ; this not only haftens fermentation, but is 
fuppofed to give it a peculiar flavour. The mixture then 
undergoes diflillation. The Sau-tchoo^ thus prepared, may be 
confidered as the bafis of the beft arrack, which in Java is 
cxclufively the manufadiure of Chinefe, and is nothing more 
than a redtification of the above fpirit, with the addition of 
molafles and juice of the cocoa-nut tree. Before diflillation 
the liquor is Amply called tchoo^ or wine, and in this flate is a 
very infipid and difagreeable beverage. The vine grows ex- 
tremely well in all the provinces, even as far north aS Pekin, 
but the culture of it feems to meet with little encouragement, 
and no wine is made from the juice of the grape, except by 
the miflionaries near the capital. 

The manufadlure of earthen wafis, as far as depends upon 
the preparation of the materials, they have carried to a pitch 
of perfedtton not hitherto equalled by any nation, except the 
Japanefe, who are allowed to excel them, not only in this 
branch, but alfo in all articles of lacquered and varnifhed ware, 
which fetch exorbitant prices even in China. The beaut^^f 
their porcelain, in a great degree, depends irpon the extreme 
labour and attention that is paid to the aflbrtment, and the 
preparation of the different articles employed. Thefe are in 

general 
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general a fine fort of clay called Kao-lin which is a fpeciea 
of Soap-rock, and a granite called Pe-tun-tfe, cotnpofed chiefly 
of quartz, the proportion of mica being very finall. Thefe 
materials are ground down and walhed with the greateft care ; 
and when the pafte fias been turned or moulded into forms, 
each piece is put into a box of clay before it goes into the 
oven ; yet with every precaution, it frequently happens (fo 
much is this art ftill a work of chance) that a whole, oven 
runs together and becomes a mafs of vitrified matter. Neither 
the Chinefe nor the japanefe can boaft of giving to the ma- 
terials much elegance of form. With thofe inimitable models 
from the Greek and Roman vafes, brought into modern ufe by 
the ingenious Mr. Wedgwood, they will not bear a compari- 
fon. And nothing can be more rude and ill-defigned than 
the grotefque figures and other objeds painted, or rather 
daubed, oh their porcelain, which however are generally the 
work of the wives and children of the labouring poor. That 
they can do better we have evident proof ; for if a pattern 
be fent out from England, the artifts in Canton will execute it 
with fcrupulous exadnefs ; and their colours are inimitable. 

* The manufaduri of glafs was totally unknown among them 
until the laft century when, at the recommendation of the Je- 
fuits, a family was engaged to go from France to Pekin, for the 
purpofe of introducing the art ofglafs-making into the country. 
The attempt failed of fuccefs, and the concern, at the death of 
theTlRnagcr, was broken up. In Canton they melt old broken 
glafs and mold it into new forms ; and they have been taught 
to cOat plates of glals with filver, which are partially ufed as 

R R Tboking- 
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looking*gkfle» ; but their commoa mirrors are of poliflved me* 
tal, which is apparently a compofition of copper and zinc* - 

The pride, or the pdlicy, of the government aflfefling to de- 
fplfe any thing new or foreign, and the ^neral want of encou- 
ragement to new inventions, however ingenious, have been 
greatly detrimental to the progrefs of the arts and manufaftotes. 
The people difeover no want of genius to conceive, nor of dex- 
terity to execute ; and their imitative powers have always been 
acknowledged to be very great. Of the truth of this remark 
Ve had fcveral ihftanccs at Tuen-nim-yuen. The complicated 
glafs luftres, confifting of fcveral hUftdi^d pieces, were taken 
down, piece by piece, in the courfe of Half an hour, by two 
Chinefe, who had neVer feen any thing of the kind before, and 
were put up again by them with eqUal facility yet Mr. Parker 
thought it neceflary fof oilr mechanics to attend at his' ware- 
houfe feveral ti'mCs to fee them taken down and again put to- 
gether, in order to be able to'manage the bufinefs on their ar- 
rival in China. A Chinefe undertook to cut a flip of glafs firom 
a large curved piece, intended to cover the great dome Of the 
planetarium, after our two artificers had broken three fimilar 
' pieces in attempting to cut them with the hlllp of the diamond. 
The man performed it in private, nor could he be prevailed on to 
fay in what manner he accomplifhed it. Being a little jagged 
along the margin, I fufpeA it was not cut but fradiured, per- 
haps by pafilng a heated iron over a line drawn vrith water, or 
^me other fluid. It is well known that a Chinefe in Canton, 
on being Ihewn an European watch, undertook, and fucceeded, 
to makej>ne like it, though he had never feen any thing of the 

kind 
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kind More, but it was neceflTarjr to furoifli, him with a main 
fpring, which he could not xnake: jand they now fabricate in 
Canton, as well as in London, and at one third of the cxpence, 
all thofe ingenious pieces of mechanifm, which at one time were 
fent to China in fuch vaft quanuties )^Q,in the , rej^fitories of 
Goxe and Merlin. The mind of a Chinefe . is . quick , and appre- 
heofive, and his fmall delicate hands are. formed for the eKecu< 
tion of neat work. 

The manufadture, of filka;iha8 been eftablilhed in China at a 
period fo remote, as not tohe afqertained from hiftory ; but the 
time when the cotton plant was firft brought from the northetn 
parts of India into the tlbuthern provinces of China is known, 
and noticed in their annals. That fpecies of the cotton plant, 
from which is produced the manufadure ufually called nankin 
cotton, is faid toloofe its peculiar yellow tint in the .courfe 
M two or .three years when cultivated in the fouthern province^, 
owing, in all probability, to the great heat of the weather and 
continued funthine. I have raifed this particular fpecies at the 
Cape of Good Hope where, upon the fame plant, as well as 
on others produced from its feed, the pods were as full and 
the tint of as deep a yellow in the third year as in the firft. As 
is generally the cafe in moft of their manufadtures, thofe of filk 
and cotton do not appear to have lately undergone progreffive 
improvement. The want of proper encouragement from the 
government, and the rigid adherence to ancient ufage, have 
fIbRtered indeed all their fabricks ftationary. v 
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Of all the fn^haiucal arts i^t ii) v^hich- th£];r fem to h&vc 
attained the higheft degree of perfedioa is irtie costing of-itFOry, 
In this branch they Hand unrivalled, even at ^ittningham, that 
great nurfery of the arts and ‘manufafinres where, I under- 
ftand, it has been attempted by means-ofa’tnachine to cut ivory 
fans and other articles, in ipitition of thofe of the Chinefe ; but 
the experiment, although ingenious, has not hitherto fucceeded 
to that degree, fo as to produce articles fit to vie with thofe of 
the latter. .Nothing can be more exquifitely beautiful than 
the fme 'Open woc-k di^layed in a Chinefe fan, the rilicks of 
Vthich wonld feem to be fingly cut» by the hand, for whatever 
pattern may; be required, or a fhield-with coat of arms, or a 
cypher, the artlcie will he finflhed according to the drawing at 
the Ihortefi notice. The two outfide fticks are full of bold 
fharp work, undercut in fneh a manner as coi^ld not be per- 
formed any other way than by the band. Yet the moft finilhed 
and beautiful of thefe fans may be purebafed at Canton for 
five to ten Spanilh dollars *. Out of a folid ball of ivory, with 
a hole in it hot larger than half an inch in diameter, they will 
cut from nine to fifteen diftinA hollow globes, one within an- 
other, all loofe and capable of being turned round in every di- 
redion, and each of them carved full of the fame kind of open 
work that appears on the fans. Avery fmall fum of money 
Is the price of one of thefe difficult trifles. Models of temples, 

* 1 am aware that thofe laboured pieces^ of Italian make^ of ivory cut into land- 
fcapeS) with houfes, trees, and figurei ; fometimes fo fmall as to be compre]lg0fUd' 
within the compafs of a ring, may be quoted againft me ; but the work of a folitary 
and (ecluded monk to beguile the weary hours, is not to be brought in competition 
with that of a common Chinefe artift, by which he earns his livelihood. 

pagodas, 
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pagodas, and other pieces of inshkeCturc, are beautifully worked 
in ivory; and from the Ihevings, incerwoven with pieces 
of qviills, they make neat balkets and hats, which are as light 
and pliant as tbofe of ftraw. In Ihort, all kinds of toys for 
children, and other trinkets and trifles, are executed in a neater 
manner and for lefs money in China, than in any other part 
of the world. 

The various ufes, to which that elegant fpecies of reed called 
the bamboo is applied, would require a volume to enumerate. 
Their chairs, their tables, their fkreehs, their bedfteads and 
bedding, and many other houfehold moveables, are entirely 
conftruiSted of this hollow reed, and fomeofthem in a manner 
fufficiently ingenious attd beautifiil. It is ufcd on board ihips 
for poles, for fails, for cables, for rigging, and for caulking. 
In hulbandry for carts, fot wheelbarrows, for wheels to raife 
water, for fences, for fscking to hold grain, and a variety of 
other utenfils. The young (hoots furnlfh an article of food ; 
and the wicks of their candles are made of its fibres. It ferves 
to embellWh the garden of the prince, and to cover the cottage 
of the peafant. It is the inftrument, in the hand of power, that 
keeps the whole empire in awe. In Ihort, there are few ufes to 
which a Chinefe cannot apply the bamboo, either entire or 
fplit into thin laths, or further divided into fibres to be twilled 
into cordage, or macerated into a pulp to be manufactured in- 
to jf^er. 

That “ there is nothing new under the fun,” was the obfer- , 
vation of a wife man in days of yore. Imprefled»;^ith the 

fame 
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ten a book to prove, that ail the late difcoveries and inventions 
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of Europe were known to the anciente. The difcovery of m ak- 
ing paper from draw, altnough 'new, perhaps, in Europe, is bit 
very aAcipnt. date in China. The draw of rice and other grain, 
the balk of the mtilbe^-tree, the cotton Ihrub, hemp, nettles, 
arid various 'bther ‘ piaiifs and liik'eriali , '' are employed in the 
paper manufa^ories of China, wkere Iheets are prepared of 
fuch dimenfions, that a tingle one may be had to cover the 
whble ddb of a rtiOdetate died room. The finer fort of paper 


for writing npon has a fiirface as fmoOth as vellum, and is 
vraSitjd'wim a- drong folution of ahirn^ to prevent the ink from 
firtkliig. Many old perfons and children eatn' a livelihood by 
wafiiiiig the ink froth written ' papery 'Vrliich, being afterwards 
beateh’ and boiled to a 'pade, is re^inanududured into new iheets ; 
and the ink is alfo feparated from the watery and preferved for 


future ufc. To this article of their manufadture the arts in 
otir own country owe To many iadvaiuages,' 'that little - rei^uires 
txy be Taid in its favour^ ^ The Cbinefe; however, acknowledge 
their obligations to the Coreah* for the improvements in mak- 
ing ink, which, not many ceihuries! ago, were received fronv 
them. ' ' ■' ^ ■" '■ ' ■ 


' As to the art of printing,' there can be little doulrt of its aii- 
tiquity in China, yet they have never proceeded beyond a 
wooden block. The nature, indeed, of the character is fuch, 
.^lat moveable types would fcarcely be pradicable. It istnie,f 


• JMt. Dotan.,-, ' 
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the. component parts of the charaft^rs are fufficiently fimple 
and few in number ; tiiit' tlie ^f8c|iliy“df |)utfihjj them together 
upon tbe frame, iptbtlb^ ihuftitu^e of forms 'bif whicb they are 
capable, is perhaps not to be furna'ounted, 


Like the reft of their inventipps the chain-^umj| which, in 
Europe, has been brought^to fpch, perfedion aSj.to conftitute 
an effential part of fhips of war and other .largei, yeflels, con- 
tinues among the. Ghinefe nearly in its pripiuiye ftate, the prin- 
cipal improvement ftpce its ftrft invention cpnflfting.th the fub- 
ftitution of boards or hafket-work fpr^ wifps of Arayy. power 

with them has never beep^e^tended! beyond ^ 

fmall ftream of water up anJncUned plane, from , one rcfervpir 
to another, toferve the parpoftaof irrigation* . They are of dif- 
ferent fizes, foiof (Worked by oxen, fome.hy treading ip.^'wheeh 
and others by the hand* >. ^ ^ < ( 

The great advantages auunabls from the ufe of j mechanical 
potfrers are either not underilood' wr, purpofcly^ not employed. 
In a country of fuch vaft population, machinery may perhaps 
be confidercd as detrimental efpecially as* at leaft, nine-tenths 
of the community muft derive their fubfiftence from manual la- 
bour. It may be a queftion, not at all decided in their minds, 
whether the general advantages of facilitating labour, and gain- 
ing time by means of machinery, be fufficient to counterba- 
lance the individual diftrefs that would, for a timcj be occa- 
ConeJ^ythe introdudion of fuch machinery. Whatever the 
reafon may be, no fuch means are to be met with in the coun- 
try. Among the prefents that were carried out for the Empe- 

“S ror 
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ror were an apparatus for the air pump, various articles for 
cQndu£ting a fet dr experiments in eledricity,. and the models 
of a complete fet of mechanical powers placed, upon a brafs pil- 
lar. The Emperor, happening to caft his eye upon them', en- 
quired of the eunuch in waiting for what they were intended. 
This mutilated animal, although he had been daily ftudying the 
nature and ufe of the feveral prdents, in order to be able to fay 
fomething upon them when they Ihould be exhibited to his 
mailer, could not fucceed in making his Imperial Majelly 
comprehend the intention of the articles in quellion. “ I 
“ fancy,” fays the old monarch, “ they are meant as play- 
“ things for feme of my great grandchildren.” 

The power of the pulley is underllood by them, and is ap- 
plied on board all their lai^e velfels, but always in a lingle 
Hate ; at lead, I never obferved a block with more than one 
wheel in it. The principle of the lever fliould alfo feem to be 
well known, as all their valuable wares, even filver and gold, 
are weighed with the fteelyard: and the tooth and pinion 
wheels are ufed in the conftrudion of their felf-moving toys, 
and in all their rice-mills that arc put in motion by a water 
wheel. But none .of the mechanieal powers are applied on the 
great fcale to facilitate and to expedite labour. Simplicity is the 
leading feature in all their contrivances that relate to the arts 
and manufadures. The tools of every artificer are of a con- 
firudion the mod fimple that it Ihould feem poffiblc to make 
them, and yet each tool is fo contrived as to anlvver fevejfSTj^ur- 
pofes. Thus, the bellows of the blackfmith, which is nothing 
more than a hollow cylinder of wood, with a valvular pidon, 

befide 
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befide blowing the 6^e» ferve& for Jus feat wh^ fet on endj 
and as a boi to <bbtaiH Ae retf The barber’s 
bathboo balket^ t^St’ contains hitTapparatuS, is alfo the feat for 
his cuftomcrs. ' Thfejoiner mSlaS-tfle ofhis rule as a walking 
Hick, and the cheft that^holds bis fools ferves hip as a bench 
to work oh. The pedlaf^s box %nd a large umbrella are fuf- 
hcient for him to ^hibif an his waresV and to form his little 
flbiop. ' ' ■ . 

Little can be faid in favour of the ftate of the fine arts in this 
country. Of their pofstty^ modern and ancient, I have given 
afpecimen; but r^hink it nght onCe more to oblerve that, 
with regard to Afiatic compofitions, Europeans cannot form a 
proper judgment,' and more efpecial^ of thofe of the Chinefe, 
which, to the rnyfieriosm and obfeuke exprefiions ’ of metaphor, 
add the difadvantage of a language that fpeaks but little to the 
ear ; a whole fenteoce, or a combination of ideas, being fome- 
times ihut up in a ihort ^oBofyllablc, whofe beauties are moft 
ftudioully addrefied to the . fenfib . of feeing alone. 

Oftheother two fifier arts, painting: and mufici a more de^ 
cided opinion may bepafled. Of the latter | have little to ob* 
ferve. It does not feem to be cultivated as afcience : it is neither 
learned as an elegant accompliihment, nor pradifed as an amufe- 
ment of genteel life, except by thofe females who are educated 
for fale, or by fuch as hire themfelves out for the entertainment 
of tlfsfe who may be inclined to purchafe their favours. And 
as the Chinefe differ in their ideas firom all other nations, thefb 

s s 
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th^ 'ini!ta.'i8 

*ihe bt luMre 

tOfWiil dafs bf } iuld tike lomit of a 

peribrnwii»as 

brought ^^<^411*^(11111^ as tb (7 

call it, the ^S a^mtUy adaptbS fqr thti purpofe. This iaftru- 
ment is a ^ of pf nm^er tiie lid of a kettle, which 

awyftiifce-wahfhlKM^ ^The 

compofidbol have ahb 

u kind of darinet, th«ee-«r and a 

Mnged inftrumeot not unlike « vtoload|lb» Their is a 
ebndddatiPn of uneven f|t^e vpf b«f||l ^4 f ttidike the pipe 
of iPan j tiae tones are fitf fitooa^beia^ dj|ltii<ihable, but its con- 
ftfudit^is fo wHd alad ilTegnla^ that ^doMliiet appear to 
teducibie to aiy Mad of ifiude. Their Settle drams are ge. 

Ifeil os dii6ferent4ized 
4 a ^ir facwd ma- 
fic. They hayealfo tm inftrument of mufic which confifts 
ii^ftones, cut bnAfb tife f(ipme,^'e^^ 

"fifipended by'thb eorifiU: in a Woodte ftidWe. Thofe which T 
faw appeafrcd to bdoiig 'to thhtffi^pB of the fiHcious genus 
iiSsatlyoalkid Gaeift, n ^foet E^^^granhe. In the Kefivick 
Intifeum ace muficaliftonet pidced 

tip lb a tivkide^ the £oot ofSI^^mOnatsdn; ^tthefefeem 
lK)bontaM'fiB^l pieces a)f black ihoiil or tottrnaKne. It^ in* 
Ikied tbeboeft of ‘theh: biftoriieny^thatliie whble empire- of ina- 
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tisK bas>e0o^l|klt||p^ tQoc^pIete theic 

of tibe 6brca of plants, 

metals, ftone^ ljeei» employed in 

the produdiion ol' l^un^*; it is true, are 

fufficiently vadi^, bothl^)!^;||^ ,ai^ m^erials, but I know 
of none that u even tol^Ie furopOian ear. An Englilh 
genttomao in Caotno^ti^ 

ftruaeott of flioepu^, |^'whichti|iR"ann«i»d^^ ^^ is a re- 
prefentationt but his (Wtalogue b not complete. • 

j|t C3)Inde.i)a&d^^^^^:|^^ pby, in 

unifbn, and fornetimes an inftrument takes the odtave; but 
they never attempt to play in fppuate parts, confining their 
airt to the melodj^ oil^|!, if I ma^ venture to apply a name of ib 
much fwe«to(^ to an aggregatijm of baiflt founds. They have 
not the lead notion of counteir-point, or playing in parts : an 
invention, indeed to wbicb^t^^ had not arrived, 

and wbu^ wa^ ut^lpttt inl^^ uotU the 

monkilh agea 

I never heard but one fingle Chinefe who could be faid to fing 
with feeling or plaintivenefs. Accompanied with a kind of guittar, 
he fung the following air rf the flower JW«>o-4fr, which 

it feems is one of the moft.po^ar fongs ip the whole country. 
The Ample melody was take& down by Mn ilittner, and I 
undetj^nd has been pubUfoedIn l^ondpn, v?Uh and tul- 
pieces, accompamments, and ail the refined arts of European 
mufic ; fo that it ceafes to be a fpecimen of the plain melody of 

8 s a , China. 
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China. I have therefore given it in itt unadorned fts^e, as fung 
and played by the Chinefe, together with Ac words of the firft 
ftanza, and their literal tranflation. , 


MOO-LEE-WHA. 



Moo-lee-wha. 

I. 

« , * J 4 s 

Hau "ye- to Jien wha, 

6 7 8 9 lo II It I) 

Teu tchau yeu jie lo tfai go kia 

H 15 16 17 18 19 

Go pun taif poo tchoo mun 

SO SI ts ts S4 t5 

^wee tcbo Jten wba ul lo. 


II. 
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n 

II- 

I » j 4 J 6 

Jffau ye to Moo-lee wba 

7 t 0 la II It >] 14 

Man yuen wba kai Joy poo quee ta 

15 16 17 it 19 SO 

Go pun tai tfai ye ta 

Tai you kung kan wba jin ma. 

Literal Tranjlation. 

I. 

it *■ 

1 - J. 3 ♦ S 

How delightful this branch of frelh flowers 

6 7 89 10 IX zs ij 

.One morning one day it was dropped in my houfe 

14 <15 16 17 i8 19 

I the owner will wear it not out of doors 

20 ftf 22 23 ' 24 1 $ 

But I will hold the frefli flower and be happy. , 

II. 

'• * I * I /I * 

How delightful this branch of the Moo-lee flower 

7 8 9 . 10 II 12 13 14 

In the full plot of flowers blowing freely none excels it 

15 x6 17 19 18 10 

I the owner will wear this gathered branch 

21 22 23 2$ 24 25 27 

Wear it yet fear, the flower feen, men will envy. 


I have thought it not amifs to fubjoin a few other airs of the 
popular kind, which were written by the fame gentleman at 
Canton, who made the drawings of their mufical inflruments. 


I 
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They have no other notion of noting down mufic than that 
of employing a chara^er exprefling the name of every note in 
thefcale ; and even this imperfed); way they learned from Pe- 
reira the Jefuit. They, affet^ed to diflike the Embaflador’s 
band which they pretended to fay produced no mufic, but a 
confuflon of noifes ; yet the^ Emperor’s Chief mulician gave him- 
felf a great deal of trouble in tracing out the feveral inftruments 
on large flieets of paper, each of its particular fize, marking the 
places of the holes, fcrewi, ftrings, and other parts, which they 
conceived neceflary to enable thetn to mike, otihers of a fimilar 
conftrudlion. 

It would be difiicult to aflign riie. motive that induced father 
Anaipt .to jobferve, that “ the Chinele, in order to obtain their 

fcale 
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“ fcale of i%c>tes gr gamut perf^/ were not afraidiof fobmlttlng 
f^^tdthertioft labbriou^opeitSOtM of gSbmetry-, a^d t <3 tSe mpft 
'tedious and difguffin^ c^culatidns i« tbe fcience of numoers 
as he muft have known, that they were altogether ignorant 
of geometry, and that their,* '%flthmetilc (gnicnded not be- 
ytard their Swait~pM.' tlie fame nature ia^the bold and un- 
founded affertioh of ariBther of the Jefu'iS, “ that the muficai 
“ fyftein of the Chinefe was borrowed from them by the 
Greeks and Egyptians, anterior to the time of Hermes or 
“ Orpheus!” /* " ' * ' 

With regard to painting, they can be coOlidered in no 
other light than as miferable dauber 8 ,'‘'#eing unable to pen- 
cil out a corred outline of many objeds, .to give body to 
the fame by the application of proper lights and ihadows, and 
to lay on the nice (hades of colour, fo as to refemble the tints 
of nature. But the gaudy colouring of certain flowers, birds, 
and ijifeds, they imitate with a degree of exadtnefs and bril- 
liancy to which Europeans have not yet- arrived. ‘ To give 
diftance to objedls on canvas, by diminilhing them, by faint 
colouring, and by perfpeflive, they have ilo fort of concep- 
tion. At Yuen-min-yuen I found two very large paintings of 
landfcapes which, as to the pencilling, were done with toler- 
able executioh, but tljey were flnilhed with a minutenefs of 
detail, and without any of thofe ftrong lights and malTes of 
lhade, ^hich give feSree and eflfed to a pidure ; none of the 
rules of perfpedive vrere obferved,- nOr any attempt to throw 
the objeds to their proper diftances ; yet I could not help fancy- 
ing that I- difeovered in them the hahd of an European.. Tlie 

‘t T 2 old 
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dd':iea(iUcbi!iw|ib»'^ carried the j)kb^t!o£»^^e ’ irdbmisvfl'iequeii^ 
tflaed^me^tiivhiciillookit^i a|i(tiiefei{)ii^ares^ did iuiit ihink 
lus fouhtiyihibn^ imre excellent painters^ ^ii|iv£ having one 4a,f 
exprefled igrei^'admhatidh f6i the ^alentti of' the aniftj he led 
ine’into a rec^f^ef’ the-toonii and' Opening a ched, fupported 
opoh a pedeftal^fie obferved, jvrith a Ttgailii^t took, he was no# 
going to produce fomething that would allonilh me. He tlien 
took out feveral’ large volumes, which were full of figures, 
drawn in a Very i^t^rtor with water colours, 

repfefenting tl^ 'feveral tfidef and occupations carried on in the 
cotintiy; but' they fee&ed to be ftutk againft |)ie paper, hav- 
ing neither fhadow nor fore^olrtd, nor diftance, to give them 
any relief. Ohthe ^pofite pag^io each figure was a defcrip- 
tion, in the Mantchb^^ihPtar and the Chinefe languages. Hav- 
ing turned Over obe of the' volumes, I obferved,bn the laft page, 
the name p( Cq/fagRotie, which at once folved the riddle. On 
re-examining the targe piidueeS in the hall, I found the fame 
name in the comer of each. ^ While gbing through the volume, 
the old eunuch frequently afked, if any one in Europe could 
paint like the Chinefe 1 but, on my pointing to the name, and 
repeating the word Caftaglioney he immediately Ihut the book 
and returned them4di into the chell, nor, from that time, could 
I ever prevail upon him to let me have another fight of them, 
On enquiry, 1 found that Caftaglione waaa miflionary in great 
repute at court, where he executed a number of paintings, but 
was exprefsly diredted by the Emperor to paint all his |pbjeds 
after the Chipefe manner, and not like thofe of Europe, with 
broad malTes of lhade and the diftaitt objedts fcarcely vifible, 
obferving to him, as one of the miffionaries told me, that the 

imper- 
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iil^ife^pqriofjthei^^airerdid'i^ teafon* why^ the obje^s of 
^Wtute ifaotdd ia 3 (bIhe';tD(ne^^s-iniperj^^lj ThM^ .id^'iof cbe 
Eoipecor tpdwai* #ifth ^ immai^ made by ooie.ofi hh; miotftera^ 
who came to feelhiiie: petctraitr^i Hl8>Bni8HUuc.;Majeily, that 
“ it was grat pity ijt ihtmid l«ite hee&fpflifed^^y the dirt upon 
^jthe face^” porting*! a^thc (fame, tiflie«uto tne bcoad {hade of 
the nofe. ■■' ' j.'ri n « •, 

Ghirrardini, an EHropeap ^pa^ptfr, pqbl^ed ap account pf 
hia voyage to China^ where, it appe^sj^ he wa? fo difguAed 
that, having obferved bow little tdea, thej poiTefs of the fine 
arts, he adds, tnth rather mpre petuhncy t^an truth, thefe 
** Chinefe are 6t for nothtn||.but weighing diver, and eating 
“ rice.” Ghirrardini painted % l^rge lWonnade -in vanilhing 
perfpedivci which ftruck them, fo very forcibly that they con- 
cluded be muft certainly have dealings vvith .the devil ; but, on 
approaching the canvas and feelipg with their hands, in order 
to be fully convinced that all they faw was on a flat furface, 
they perfifled that nothing could be more unnatural than to re^ 
prcfent diftances, where there adlually neither was, nor could 
be, any diftance. ' 

It is fcarcely neceflary to add any thing further with regard 
to the ftate of painting in China. 1 ihall only obferve, that the 
Emperor’s favourite draughtfman, who may of courfe be fup- 
pofed^as good or better than others of the fame profeflton in 
the capital, was.fentto make drawings , of fome of the principal 
prefents to carry to his matter, then in Tartary, as elucidations 
of the.defcriptive catalogue. Thift mao,;iafter. various unlp?- 

3 ’ cefsful 
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ccfsful attempts todefign tli,evplegimt t‘«pe*pie6P9 of VuIUamy, 
fupported by beautiful figures of '\yhUe;,piairble, fupplicated my 
affiftance in a matter which he reprefented 93 pf the impor- 

tance to himfelf. It was in vain; to aflure.him that I was no 
draughtfman ; he, was determined to have the proof of it ; and 
lie departed extremely weH fatisfied in obtaining a very mean 
performance with the .peneib to copy after or cover with his 
China ink. Every part of the machines, except the naked 
figures which ftipported. the tin^piece and a barometer, he 
drew with neatnefs and accuracy, but alt his attempts to copy 
thefe were unfucccfsful. Whether it was owing to any real 
difficulty that exifts in the nice turns and proportions of the hu- 
man figure, or that by being bettd# acquainted with it we more 
readily perceive the in .the imitation of it, or from the 

circumftance of the human form being concealed in this coun- 
try in loofe folding robes, that caufed the Chinefe draughtf- 
roan fo completely to fail, I leave to the artifts of our own coun- 
try to determine : but the fa£b was as I ftate it ; all his attempts 
to draw thefe figures were prepofterous. 

As to thofe fpecimens of beautiful flowers, birds, and infeds, 
fometimes brought over to Europe, they are the work of ar- 
tifts at Canton where, from being in the habit of copying 
prints and drawings, carried thither for the purpofe of being 
transferred to porcelain, or as articles of commerce, they have 
acquired a better tafte than in the ioterior parts of the oemntry. 
Great quantities of porcelain are.fent from.the potteries, to Can- 
ton perfedly white, that the purchafer may have them painted' 
to his own pattern ; and fpecimens of thefe bear teftimony that 

they 
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they are no mean copyifts. It has been obferved, however, that 
the fubjeds of liatiiral hiOioi^^ painted by them, are frequently 
incorrect j that it is nd unufual thing to meet with the flower of 
one plant fet upon the ftalk of another, and having the leaves of 
a third. This may formerly have been the cafe, from their fol- 
lowing imperfed patterns, or from fuppofmg they could improve 
nature; but having found that thereprefentations of natural ob- 
jeds are in more requeft among foreigners, they pay a 
ftrider attention to the fubjed that may be required ; and we 
found them indeed fuch fcrupulous copyifts, as not only to draw 
the exad number of the petals, the ftamina, and piftilla of a 
flower, but alfo the very number of leaves, with the thorns or 
fpots on the foot-ftalk that fuj^orted it. They will even count 
the number of fcales on a fifnTand mark them out in their repre- 
fentations, and it is impolliblc t« imitate the brilliant colours of 
nature more ctofely. I brought home feveral drawings of 
plants, birds, and infeds, that have been greatly admired for 
their accuracy and clofe colouring ; but they want that effed' 
which the proper application of light and fhade never fails to 
produce* The coloured prints of Europe that arc carried out 
to Canton are copied there with wonderful fidelity. But in 
doing this, they exercife no judgment of their own. Every dc- 
fed and blemifhy original or accidental, they are fure to copy, 
being mere fervile imitators, and not in the leaft feeling the 
force or the beauty of any fpecimen of the arts that may come 
before them ; for the fame perfon who -is one day employed in 
copying a beautiful European print, will fit down the next to a 
Clunefe drawing replete with abfurdity.. 


Whatever 
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Whatever may be the progrefs of the arts in the port of 
Canton, tlicy arc not likely to experience mucii improvement 
in the interior parts of the country, or in the capital. It was 
the pride rather of the monarch, and of ’ his minifters, that 
made them reject th* propofal of Calfilj^iOni^ to eftablilh a 
. fchool for the arts, than the apprehenflon, as ftatedby the mif- 
fionarics, that the rage for painting would become fo general, as 
to be prejudicial p ufefUl labour. 

In a country where painting is^at /o low an ebb, it would be 
in vain to expedl much execution from the chilTel. Grotcfqiie 
images of ideal beings, and monfirws diftortions of nature, are 
fometimes feen upon the balluftr^^es of bridges, and in their 
temples, where the niches are filled with gigantic gods of baked 
clay, fometimes painted with <gaudy colours, ^and fomidttines 
plaftered over with gold leaf, or covered with a coat of varnifh. 
They are as little^ able to model as to draw the human figure 
with any degree of correiinefs. In the whole empire there is 
not a llatue, a, hewn pillar, or a column that deferves to be 
mentioned. Large four-fided blocks of Hone or wood are fre- 
quently eredled near the gates of cities, with inferiptions upon 
them, meant to perpetuate the memory of certain difiinguiflied 
charaders; but they are neither objects of grandeur nor orna- 
ment, having a much clofer refemblance to a gallows than to 
triumphal arches, as the mifiionaries, for what reafon I know 
not, have thought fit to call them. 

The intention of thefe monumental eredlions will appear 
from fome of their inferiptions. 


I. Honour 
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I. 

Honour granted by the Emperor, 

The grateful odour of one hundred years. 

Retirement, TtrmquiUity, 

n. 

Emperor’s order. 

Peace and Happinefs^ 

Pbe balm of Ufe. 

On a fortunate day^ in the %th month of the ^oth year of the 
reign of Kien~Long, this monument was ereSed by the 
Emperor s order ^ in honour of IJang-tien-pe ^ aged 
102 years, 

• 

The two following are infcriptions on monuments that have 
been ere^ed to challe women, a defcriptlon of ladies whom 
the Chinefe confider to be rarely met with. 

III. 

Honour granted by the Emperor. 

Icy coldnefs. Hardfrojl, 

IV. 

'The Emperor' s order. 

The fweet fragrance of piety and virginity. 

1 

Sublime chqftity. Pure morals. 


o u 
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The vrhole ,tl^i^ ,,architedurej indeed, jU as uanghtl 7 
as UQfoUd ;< without eli^ance or, convenience of defign, and 
vrithout any fettled proportion j mean in its appearance, 
and clumfey in the Workmaaihip. Their pagodas of ‘five, 
feven, and nine- roi)»d'8, 'or roofs, are - the .laoft (Iriking ob- 
jeds; but though they appear to be the imitations or, 'per- 
haps, more properly^ ipeaking, the models of a fimilar kind 
of pyramids found in, India, they are neither fo well de- 
figned, nor fp yrell executed .: they are, in fa£t, fo very ill con- 
firuded that half of tbpn, without any marks of antiquity, ap- 
pear in ruins ; of thele ufel'efs and wfaimfical edifices His Ma- 
jefty’s gar^ atKevioxhihita a jpuaimen, which is not inferior 
in any to the very bed I hi^ve met with in China. The 
height of filch ftruAiires, and. the hadnefs of the materials with 
which they are ufually built, contradidl the notion that they 
affign as a reafon for the lownefs of their houfes, which is, that 
they may efcape being thrown down by earthquakes. In faft, 
the tent {lands confeiTed . in all their dwellings, of which the 
curved roof and the wooden pillars (in imitation of the poles) 
forming a colonnade roun4 the ill-built brick walls, clearly de- 
note the origin j and from this original form they have never 
ventured to deviate. Thhir temples are moftly conftruded 
upon the fame plan, with the addition of a fecond, and fome- 
times a third roof, one above the other. The wooden pillars 
that conllitute the colonnade me generally of larch fir, of no 
fettled proportion between the length and the diame{pr, and 
they are invariably painted red and fometimes covered with a 
coat of varnifh. 


As 
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' As cuftom and fa&ion ai« not the fame in any two countries, 
it has been contended by many that there can be no fiich thing 
as true tafte. The advoctrtes for tafie arifing out of cuftom will 
fay, that no folid reafon can be offered why the pillar which 
fupports the Doric capital ibould be two diameters lliorterthan 
that which fuftains the 'Corinthian } and that it is the habit only 
of feeing them thus conftruded . that conftitutes their propriety. 
Though the refpedive beauties of thefe partictilar columns may, 
in part, be felt from the habit of obferving them always retaining 
a fettled proportion, yet it liiuft be allowed that, th the moft 
perfedt works of nature, there appears a certain hatmony and 
agreement of one part with another, that without any fettled 
proportion feldom fail to pleafe. Few people will dlfagree 
in their ideas of a handfome tree, or an elegant flower, though 
there be no fixed proportion between the trunk and the branches, 
the flower and the fopt-ftalk. Proportion, therefore, alone, is 
not fuflicient to conftitute beauty. There muft be no ftiffnefs, 
no fudden breaking off from a ftraight line to a curve ; but the 
changes Ihould be eafy, not vifible in any particular part, but 
running imperceptibly through the whole. Utility has alfo 
been confidcred as one of the conftHuent parts of beauty. In 
the Chinefe column, labouring under an enormous mafs of 
roof, without either bafe or capital, there is neither fymmciry 
of parts, nor eafe, nor particular utility. Nor have the large 
ill-fliapen and unnatural figures of lions, dragons, and ferpents, 
grinning on the tops and corners of the roofs, any higher pre- 
tenfioi* to good tafte, to utility, or to beauty. 
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“ Thear«hitefl:ure rfthe Chinefe,’’ fays one of their' enco- 
mlttfts, “ thotigh it bears no relation to that^ of Europe > though 
“ it has borrowed nothing from that: of ^the Greeks, hasacer- 
“ taiii beauty peculiar to itfelf." - It is indeed peculiar to itfelf, 
and the miflionarics may be alTured they aiic the only perfons who 
will ever difcover “ real palaces in the manfions of the Em- 
“ peror,” or to whom,- their immenfity, fymmetry, and 
“ magnificence, .will announce the grandeur of the mafter who 
“ inhabits them.” 

The houfe of a prince, or a great officer of ftate, in the capital, 
is not much diftinguiffied from that of a tradefman, except by the 
greater fjwce of ground on which it Hands, and by being fur- 
rounded by a high wall. Our lodgings in Pekin were in a 
houfe of this defcription. The ground plot was four hundred 
by three hundred feet, and it was laid out into ten or twelve 
courts, fome having two, fome three, and others four, tent- 
Ihaped houfes, Handing on Hone terraces raifed about three 
feet above the court, which was paved with tiles. Galleries of 
communication, forming colonnades of red wooden pillars, 
were carried from each building and from one court to an- 
other, fo that every part of the houfe might be vifited without 
expofure to the fun or the rain. The number of wooden pil- 
lars of which the colonnades were formed was about 900. MoH 
of the rooms were open to the rafters of the roof ; but fome 
had a flight ceiling of bamboo laths covered with plaHer ; and 
the ladies apartments conflHed of two Hories; the upper hpwever 
had no light, and was not fo good as our common attics. The 
floo^ were laid with bricks or clay. The windows had no 
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glftfii; oiled paper, or filk gauae,' oripearl £heU, OTihoro, were 
uled as rubdkutes for'tbis ardcl&i -tin idle comers 'of* fome.Qf 
the rooms were holes in the ground^ coveted ■ over with ftones 
or wood, intended for fire-places^ from whence the heat is 
conveyed, as in the houfes of ancient Rome, through flues in 
the floor, or in the waits, the latter of which are generally 
whitened with lime made from fhelU; and imported from the 
fea coaft. One room was pointed out to us a; the theatre. The 
ftage was in the middle, and a fort of gallery was ereded in 
front of it. A Hone room was built in the midft of a piece of 
W'afer, in imitation of a paflage yacht; and one of the courts 
was roughened with rocks, with points and' precipices and 
excavations, as a reprefentation of nature in miniature. On 
the ledges of thefe were meant to be placed their favourite 
flowers and ftunted trees, for which they are famous. 

There is not a water-clofet, nor a decent place of retirement 
in all China. Sometimes a ftick is placed over a hole in a cor- 
ner, but in general they make ufe of large earthen jars with 
narrow tops. In the great houfe we occupied was a walled 
inclofure, with a row of fmall fquare holes of brickwork funk 
in the ground. 

Next to the pagodas, the moft cpnfpicuous objeds are the 
gates of cities. Thefe are generally fquare buildings, carried 
feveral ftories above the arched gateway and, like the temples, are 
covered with one or more large projcdling roofs. But the nioft 
ftupenclous work of this country is the great wall that divides 
it from northern Tartary. It is built exadlly upon the fame 
plan as the wall of Pekin, being a mound of earth cafed on 
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•ach fide iivitb W’loka or ftoae. The -alftoniihing magnitude of 
the faibrlck confifte not Ib tauch in tite pilan of the work, as in 
ihe -tmmeofe difiance -of fifteen hundred miles over which it 
is extended, over tnountains of two and three thoufand feet in 
height, acrofs deep vaHies amd *rrvers. But the elevations, plans, 
and fedtions of this wall and its towers havp been taken with 
fuch truth and accuracy by the late Cafrtain Patilh, Of the Royal 
Artillery, that all futfher defcription would be fuperfluous. 
They are to be foundin Sir George Staunton’s valuable account 
of the elubafly to China, 

The fame Emperor, who is faid to have comnytted the bar- 
barous aft of deftroying the works of the learned, raifed this 
ftupendous fabric, which has no parallel in the whole world, 
not even in the pyramids of Egypt, the inagnitirde of the largeft 
of thefe containing only a very fmall portion of the quantity of 
matter comprehended in the great wall of China. This indeed 
is fo enormous, that admitting, what I believe has never been 
denied, its length to be fifteen hundred miles, and the dimen- 
fions throughout ipretty much the fame as where it was croffed 
by the Britilh Embafly, the materials of all the dwelling-houfes 
of England and Scotland, fuppofing them to amount to one 
million eight hundred thoufand, und to average on the whole 
two thoufend cubic feet of mafonry or bridk-work, are barely 
equivalent to the hiilk or *fo]id contents of the great wall of 
C^ina. Nor are the 'lirajeftiogixiaffy towers of Hone and brick 
ifiieluded in fhis Caloulatitm. Ttielib alone, fuppofing tfiem to 
tcmtintK throughout at how-ihot difiance, were calculatsd to 
'^oaHte us touch mafoniy and brkkwOrk as all London, To 
• I give 
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gi ve another idea of the ma& of matter m this ftupendous fabric, 
it may be obferved, that it is more than, fixfiicient to furround 
the circumference of the earth on two of its great circles, 
with two walls, each fix feet high and two. feet thick ! It is to 
be underftood, however, that in this calculation is included the 
earthy part in the middle of the wall. 

Turning from an objefl:, which the great Doctor Johnfon 
was of opinion would be an honour to any one to fay that his 
grandfather had feen, another prefents itfelf fcarcely inferior in 
point of grandeur, and greatly excelling it in general utility. 
This is what has ufually been called the imperial or grand canal, 
an inland navigation of fuch extent and magnitude as to fiand 
unrivalled in the hiftory of the world. I- may fafely fay that, 
in point of magnitude, our moft extenfive inland navigation of 
England can nd more be compared to the grand trunk that . 
interfeds China, than a park or garden fifh-pond to the great 
lake of Winandermere. The Chinefe afcribe an antiquity to 
this work higher by many centuries than to that of the great 
wall ; but the Tartars pretend it was firft opened in the thir-- 
teenth century under the Mongul government. The probabi- 
lity is, that an efTemlnate and fhameful adminiftration had fuf- 
fered it to fall into decay, and that the more adive Tartars, 
caufed it to undergo a thorough repair : at prefent it exhibits no 
appearances of great antiquity. The bridges, the ftone piers of 
the flood-gates, the quays, and the retaining wialls of the earthen 
embanlvnents are comparatively new. Whether it has origi- 
nally been conftruded by Chinefe or Tartars, the eonception 
of fuch an undertaking, and the manner in wWch it is executed, 
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imply a degree or icience and ingenuity oeyond what I fufpefl: 

Hiould now hod iiiv the countey^ fithitof in >one' or the other 
thefe peoplo/r iFhe»gencraiidaitfaoi'i<flPthe 'cmintry and other 
favourable circumftances have contributed very tnateriaily to 
the projector, but a great deal cd^fkili and' management, as 
well as of iramenfc labour, are coniplcubus throughout the 
whole work. ‘ 

I fliall endeavour to convey, in a few Words, a general idea of 
the prihciples on which this grand uhdprtaking has been carried 
on. All the rivets of note' in China fall from the high lands of 
Tartary, which lie tb the northward of Thibet, croffing the 
plains of this empire in their defcent to the fea froth weft to 
eaft. The inland navigation being carried from north to fouth 
cuts thefc rivers at right' ingles, the fmaller ftreams of which 
terminating in it afford a cbnftant fupply of water; and the 
three great rivers, the jEu-/?o to the north, the Te/Zoit) river to- 
wards the middle, and the Yang-tfe-kiang to the fouth, inter- 
feding the canal, carry off the fuperfluous water to the fea. 
The former, therefore, are the feeders^ and the latter the dif- 
■chargers, of the great trunk of the canal. A number of diffi- 
'culties muft have arifen in accommodating the general level of the 
canal to the feveral levels of the feeding ftreams ; for notwith- 
ftanding all the favourable circumftances of the face of the 
country, it has been found? neceflary in many places to cut 
down to the depth of fixty or feventy feet below the furface ; and, 
•in others, to raife mounds of earth upon lakes and fwjynps arid 
marfhy grounds, of fuch a length and magnitude that nothing 
fhort of the abfolute command over multitudes could have ac- 
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cotnpli(hed an undertaking, whofe imntenfity is only exceeded 
by the great wall. Thde glgaottc embankments are fome- 
times carried through lakes of feveral miles in diameter, bC" 
tween which the water is forced up to a height conliderably 
above that of the lake i and in fuch fituations we fometiraes ob- 
ferved this enormous aqueduct gliding along at the rate of three 
miles an hour. Few parts of it are level : in fome places it has 
little or no current j one day we had it fetting to the fouthward at 
the rate of one, two* or three miles an hour, the next to the north- 
ward, and frequently on the fame day we found it ftationary, 
and running in oppodtc diredions. This balancing of the level 
was effeded .by ^opd-gates thrown acrofs at certain diftances to 
elevate or deprefs the height of the water a*few inches, as might 
appear to be neceflary ; and thefe ftoppages are fimply planks 
Hiding in grooves, that are cut into the lides of two Hone abut- 
ments, which in thefe places contrad the canal to the width of 
about thirty feet. There is not a lock nor, except thefe, a Tingle 
interruption to a continued navigation of fix hundred miles. 

The moft remarkable parts of this extraordinary work will 
be noticed in a following chapter, defcriptive of our journey 
through the empire. 

Over this mun trunk, and moft of the other 'canals and rivers, 
are a great variety of bridges, fome with arches that are pointed 
not unlike the gothic, fome femicircular, and otfaersihaped like a 
horfe-lfioe : fome have the piers of fuch an extraordinary height 
that the larged veflels, of two hundred tons, fail under them 
without driking their mads. Some of their bridges, of three, 
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6 vet an4 fev^n arches,*, that crofs the |jMial, are e.'ttremely 
light and beautiftil to the eye, but die plan on which they are 
ufually conftrufled does not imply much ftrength. Each 
Hone, from five to ten feet in length, i» cut f(>^to form a feg- 
ment of the arch, and as, in fuch cafes, there is no key-llone, 
ribs of wood fitted to the convexity of the aj^h are bolted 
through the Hones by iron bars, fixed faft into folid parts of 
the bridge. Sometimes, however, they ^e without wood, and 
the curved Hones are morticed into long tranfverfe blocks of 
Hone, as in the annexed plate, which was drawn with great 
accuracy by Mr. Alexander. t . 

In this Plate, , 

No. I. Are Hones cut to the curve of tlie arch |o feet long. 

2. An immenfe Hone, 2 feet fquare^ of the whole 

depth of the arch. 

3. Curved Hones, 7 feet long. 

4. Ditto, 5 feet. 

5. Ditto, . 3t feet. 

6. Ditto, 3 feet. 

7. Ditto, 3 feet. 

. 8.8. Stones fimilar to No. 2. being each one entire 

piece running through the bridge, and intended, 
it would feem, to bind the fabric together as the 
pillars 9^9. are laforticed into them. 

There are, however, other arches wherein the Hones are fmaller 
and pointed to a centre as in ours. I have underflootl from 

• A Uridge with ninety one arches will be noticed in a fubfequent chapter. 
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the late Captain Parilht that no mafonry could be fuperlor to 
that of the great wall, and that all the arched and vaulted worlt 
in the old towers was exceediogly well turned. This being 
the cafe, we ma^r probably be not far amils in allowing the 
Chinefe to have employed* this ufeful and ornamental part of 
architedure before k known to the Greeks and tfie Romans. 
Neither the Egyptians nor the Perfians appear at any time to 
have applied k in their biuldings. The ruihs of Thebes and 
of PerfepoHs have no arches, nor have tbofe of Balbec and 
Palmyra j nor do they feem to have been much ufed in the 
magnificent buildings of the Romans antecedent to tlie time of 
Auguftus. The grand and el^nt columns of all thefe nations 
were conneded by ftraight architraves of ftone, of dimenflons 
not inferior to the columns then^elves. in the Hindoo excava> 
tlons are arches cut out of the folid mountain j but when loofc 
ftones were employed, and a building was intended to be fuper- 
llruded on columns, the ftones above the capitals were overlaid 
like inverted fteps, till they met in a point in the middle above 
the two columns, appearing at a little diftance exactly like the 
gothic arch, of which this might have given the firft idea. If 
then the antiquity be admitted which the Chinefe aferibe to 
the building of the great wall, and no reafon but a negative one, 
the filence of Marco Polo, . has been Offered againft k (an ob- 
je^Iion eafily refuted), they have a claim to the invention of tbs 
arch founded on no uofoUd grounds. 

The* cemeteries, or repofitories of the d^iad, exhifttk a tnut^ 
greater variety of monumental architedure .than the dwellingii 
of the living can boaft of. Some indeed dep<M&t the remainaof 
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their anceftors ln hoafes'that differ in nothing from thofe they 
inhabited while living, cxOept in their dithinuttve fi^e ; others 
prefer a fquare vault, ornamented in fuch a' tnSinn^ as fancy .may 
fuggeft ; fome mak^ choice of a h£xa.g6ir to dtfver the deceafed, 
and others of an o^iagbn. The rbutiil^the triangular, the ^uare, 
and multaitgular column, is indiffeitntly Vaifed over the grave 
ofaChinefc; but the moft common foiin bf a- monument to 
the remains ofpetfontl of rank confifts In three terraces, one 
above another, inclofed biy 'drciilar Walls. The door or en- 
trance of the vault is in the centre of the uppermoft terrace, 
covered with an appropriate infcription ; and figures of flaves 
and horfes and cattle, with Other creatures diaf. When living, 
were fubfervient to them and added to their pleafni*es, arc em- 
ployed after their death to decorate the terraces of their 
tombs. ■ , 

gratia currfiirt ' > 

Armoniinque fuit vmt> qtite bt^i'^^aitentcs i , > 

•• Pafccre cquos, pa4§m (cqi^jjr tel^Vip 5 ^ rcpoftos.** 

Virgil, i^NSio VI*. 

•• Thofe plcajGjng care^ thc^heroes ^ 

ForchanotSi fteeds, and arms, in death furviTC,” Pitt, 

It may be confidc'red as fupeifiudus; sifief what has been faid, 
to obferve, that no branch of nkttiral phHofophy is made a 
ftudy, or a purfuit in' GhVOa".’' ”^'6 ptaitical application of 
jfome of the moft obvious effeitis produced by natural cauleS 
could not efcape the obfervatioh of a people who had, at an 
early period, attained fo high a degree df civilizktion, but, fatif- 
fied with thepradical part, they puthed their enquiries no far- 
ther. Of pneumatics, hydfollatics, ele^ricity, and magnedfm, 

they 
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thpy may>e: faid^^qi^^vg. %5jg./)f^,Jiip^^oy)rle(|gg;, and their 
optics extend .^A, concav? 

lenfesof rock Cfy^tP Of 

ingmore raj! 8 ,i){)flin,,/i^i|j 0 ^^ 8 ^^nd^ c;5j\Jgfting jo a.focu8 
the rays of the Ai^,,tQ ft? hF|5,lR?9^huft|h%:hil^ftances, Thefe 
lenfes are cutywthjt the powder 

of cryftal being ufgdAjQ boiJF^, 9 |iieratioi^ . TIo poHlh diampnds 
they make ufe.of the poijvdeFvOf the corun- 
dum ftone. In cutting 4i%ettt,^M» ‘"P groups of 

figures, houfes, mo^ntJiins, fnd fpmt!tiraes,,into whole land- 
fcapes, they difcover more of jperfeyering labour, of a determi- 
nation to fubdup iffiffiltiea, wgre nc|f wo«h tjie fubdu- 

ing, than real ingenuity. . Ap^ong the; ,^twpy repiarkable in- 
ftances of this kind of labour, there is onj^ in, thp poITeflipn, of 
the Right Honourable Charles Greville, that deferves to be 
noticed. It is a group of well formed, excavated, and highly 
ornamented bottles, covered with foliage and figures, raifed in 
the manner of the antiq^ue Camm^ with moveable ring-handles, 
Handing on a bafe or pedeftal, the whole cut out of one folid 
block of clear rock cryftal. Yet this laborious triffe was pro- 
bably fold for a few dollars in China, It was bought in Lon- 


don for about thirty pounds,, where it; could not have^ bpcn 
made for m^oy tinies that fnm, ifi indeed, it copld have ^eett 


made at all. All their fpe<^cles that I have feen were ccyft^ 
fet in horn, tortoife-fliell, or ivory. The fingle, microfcope i^ 
in common ufe, but they have never hit upop the effedt of ,a^- 
proixiicating objedls by combining tjwo or .more lenles, a difco- 
very indeed to which in Europe we are aiqre indebted to chance 
than to the refult of fcientific enquiry, f obfervedl at Tuen-mm- 
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yttcH a' rude kind of magic lantern^ and a camera obfcura. 
ndther of which, although evidently of Chinefe workmanlhip, 
appeared to wear the marks of a national invention. I lliould 
rather conclude, that they were part of thofe ftriking and curious 
experiments which the early Jefiiits difplayed at court, in order 
to aftonifh the Emperor with their prot’ound Ikill, and raife 
their reputation as men of learning. Of the ombres Cbinoifes 
they may, perhips, claim the invention, and in pyrotechny 
their ingenuity may be reckoned much fuperior to any thing 
which has hitherto been exhibited in that art in Europe. 

A convex lens is among the ufual appendages to the tobacco 
pipe. With thefe they are in the daily habit of lighting their 
pipes. Hence the great burning lens made by Mr. Parker of 
Fleet-Street, and carried out among the prefents for the Em- 
peror, was an objeft that excited no admiration in the minds of 
the Chinefe. The difficulty of making a lens of fuch magni- 
tude perfeft, or free from flaw, and its extraordinary powers 
could not be underftood, and confequently not appreciated by 
them 1 and although in the fhort fpace of four feconds it com- 
pletely melted down one of their bafe copper coins, when the 
fun was more than forty degrees beyond the meridian, it made 
no impreffion of furprize on their uninformed minds. The 
only enquiry they made about it was, whether the fubftance 
was cryftal ; but being informed it was glafs, they turned away 
with a fort of difdain, as if they would fay. Is a lump of glafs a 
proper prefent to ofler to our great Whang-tee ? The prilne mi- 
nifter, Ho-tebung-tong, in order to convince us how very fami- 
liar articles of fuch a nature were to him, lighted his pipe very 
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compolcdly at the fociis, but had a narfow efcape from {ingetug^ 
his fattin flcevc, whieh would certaitiljr have happened had I 
not given him a fudden pufli. He feemed, however, to be in<- 
fenfible of bis danger, and walked off without the lead con- 
cern. 

Indeed, in feleding the many valuable prefents relating to 
fcience, their knowledge and learning had been greatly over- 
rated. They had little efteem for what they could not com- 
prehend, and fpecimens of art ferved only to excite their jea- 
loufy, and to wound their pride. Whenever a future cmbafTy 
Ihall be fent to Pekiii, I Ihotdd recommend articles of gold, 
filver, and fteel, children’s toys and trinkets, and perhaps n 
few fpecimens ofDerbylhire fpar, with the fineft broad-cloth 
and kerfeymere?, in preference to all others ; for in their pre- 
fent date, they are totally incapable of appreciating any thing 
great or excellent in the arts and feiences. 

To alleviate the afHifltons of mankind, and to affuage the 
pains which the human frame is liable to fulTcr, mull have 
been among the earlicft ftudies of civilized fociety ; and accord- 
ingly, in the hiftory of ancient kingdoms, we find the pradi- 
tioners of the healing art regarded even to adoration. Chi- 
ron, the preceptor of Achilles,, and the matter of Aifculapius, 
was transferred to. the heavens, where he ftill fliines under the 
name of Sagittarius. Among thefe nations, indeed, which we 
callfavage, there is ufually fhewn a more than ordinary refped 
for fuch of their countrymen as are moft fkilled in removing 
obftrudions, allaying tumors, healing bruifes, and, generally 
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rpeakiiig, who can apply relief to mifery. But the Chinefe, 
who feem to differ in their opinions from all the reft of man- 
kind, whether civilized or favage, pay little refpe(ft ta the 
therapeutick art. They have eftablifhed no public fchools for 
the ftudy of medicine, nor does the purfuit of it lead to honours, 
rank, or fortune. Such as take up the profeflion are generally 
of an inferior clafs ; and the eunuchs about the palace are con- 
fidered among their beft phyficiana. According to their own 
account, the-books on medicine efcaped the fire, by which they 
pretend the works of learning were conAimed, in the reign of 
Sbee-iiuhang-tee^ two hundred years before the Cbriftian era ; 
and yet the, beft of their medical books of the prefent day are 
little better than mere herbals, fpecifying the names and enu- 
merating the qualities of certain plants. The knowledge of 
thefe plants and of their fuppofed virtues goes a gfeat way towards 
conftituting a phyfician. Thofe moft commonly employed are 
gin-fing, rhubarb, and China-root. A few preparations are 
alfo found in their pharmacopoeia from the animal and the mi- 
neral kingdoms. In the former they employ fnakes, beetles, 
centipedes, and the aureliaz of the filk worm and other infeds ; 
the meloe and the bee are ufed for blifters. In the latter, falt- 
petre, fulphur, native cinnabar, and a few other articles are 
occafionally preferibed. Opium is taken as a medicine, but 
more generally as a cordial to exhilarate the fpirits. Though the 
importation of this drug is ftridly prohibited, yet, as I have 
before obferved, vaft quantities are annually fmuggled into the 
country from Bengal and from Europe, through the connivance 
of the cuftom-houfe oHicers; 
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Ttie'p/h^olbgy of tKe *‘huinin body, or the doiJtVlne which 
exj^ainii- tlie' 'cbnftftiitioii of man, is neither under flood, nor 
confidered as neceflSry tO'bc known; and their fkill in patho- 
logy, or in thW^baufts arid eiilds of dileafes, is extremely li- 
mited, very often abfurd, and generally erroneous. The feat 
of raoft difeafes are, ift fad, fnppofed to be difcoverable by 
feeling the pulfe, agreeably to a fyftem* built upon principles 
the moft wild and extravagant. * Having no knowledge what- 
foever of the circulation of the blood, ftotwithftanding the Je- 
fuits have made no faruple in aflferting it was well known to 
them long before Europeans bad any idea of it, they imagine, 
that every particulatr part of the hnman body has a particular 
pulfe aligned to itj- and that tbefe have all a correfponding and 
fympatbctic pulfe in the arm; thus, they-fuppofe one pulfe to 
befttuated in thh heart, another in the lungs, a third in the 
kidneys, and fo forth ; and the ikill of the dodor confifts in dif* 
covering the prevailing pulfe in the body, by its fympathetic pul- 
fations in the arm ; and the mummery made ufe of on fuch occa- 
lions is highly ludicrous. 

By eating too freely of unripe fruit at Cbu-Jdn I had a vio- 
lent attack of cholera morbus^ and on application being made to 
the governor for a little opium and rhubarb, he immediately 
difpatched to me one of his phyficians. With a countenance 
as grave and a folemnity as fettled, as ever was exhibited in a 
confultation over a doubtful cafe in London or Edinburgh, he 
fixed his eyes upon the ceiling, while he Imld my hand, be- 
ginning at the wrift, and proceeding towards the bending of 
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the elbow, prelfing fometimes hard with one finger, and then 
light with another, as if he was running over the keys of a 
harpficord. This performance continued about ten minutes In 
folemn filcnce, after which he let go my hand and pronounced 
ray complaint to have arifen from eating fomething that had 
difagreed with the ftomach. I Ihall not take upon me to de- 
cide whether this conclufion was drawn from his Ikill in the 
pulfe, or from a conjedure of the nature of the complaint 
from the medicines that had been demanded, and which met 
with his entire approbation, or from a knowledge of the fatff.. 

Le Compte, who had lefs reafon to be cautious, from his 
having left the country, than other miffionaries who are doomed 
to remain there for life, pofitively fays, that the phyficians al- 
ways endeavour to make themfelves fecretly 'acquainted with 
the cafe of the patient, before they pronounce upon it, as their 
reputation depends more on their afligning the true caufe of the 
diforder than on the cure. He then proceeds to tell a ftory of 
a friend of his who, being troubled with a fwclling, fent for a 
Chinefe phyfician. This gentleman told him very gravely, 
that it was occafioned by a fmall worm which, unlefs extraded 
by his {kill, would ultimately produce gangrene and certain 
death. Accordingly one day after the tumour, by the applica- 
tion of a few poultices, was getting better, the dodor contrived 
to drop upon the removed poultice a little maggot, for the ex- 
tradion of which he aflumed to himfelf no fmall degree of 
merit. Le Compte’s ftories, however, are not always to be 
depended on. 


The 
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The prlefts are alfo a kind of dodiors, and make plaifters for 
a variety of purpofes, fome to draw out the difeafe to the part 
applied, foine as charms againft the evil fpirit, and others 
which Uiey pretend to be aphrodifiac ; all of whicli, and 
the laft in particular, are in great demand among the wealthy. 
In this refpedt the Chinofe agree wltli niofl; nations of anti- 
(jt)ity, whofe priefts were generally employed as pliyficians. 
The numlicr of tjuacks and venders of nodrums is immenfe in 
every city who gain a livelihood by the credulity of the 
multitude. One of this defeription exhibited in the public 
ftreets of Canton a powder for fale as a fpecific for the bite of 
a fnake ; and to convince the crowd of its immediate eflicacy, 
he carried with him a fpccics of this reptile, whofe bite was 
knowm to be extremely venemous. He applied the mouth of 
the animal to Jthe tip of his tongue, which began to fwcll fo 
very rapidly, that in a few minutes the mouth w'as no longer 
able to contain it. The intumefcence continued till it feemed 
to burft, and exhibited a (hocking fight of foam and blood, 
during which the quack appeared in extreme agonies, and e.x- 
cited the commiferation of all the bye-danders. In the height 
of the paroxyfm he applied a little of his powder to the nofc 
and the inflamed member, after which it gradually fubfided, 
and the diforder difappeared. Though the probability in the 
city of any one perfon being bit with a fnake was not Icfs 
perhaps than a hundred thoufand to one, yet every perfon pre- 
fent bought of the miraculous powder, till a fly fellow malU 
cioully, fuggeded that the whole of this feene might probably 
have been performed by means of a bladder concealed in the 
mouth. 
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But the ufifel remedy for the bite of a fnake is a topical ap- 
plication of fiilphur, or the bruifed head of the fame animal 
that gave the wwnd. The coinddence of fuch an extravagant 
idea among nations as remote from each other as the equator 
from the pole is fuiHciently remarkable. A Roman poet 
obferves, - 

** ^um nbcuit ftipensi iPertur caput illius apte 

** Vulficribiisjul^: ^at'^uemfancijtipra.’’ 

, t . ^ , ^ . ^ Stretiui M Mfdcina, 

If to a iefpent*^ bite !es bead be laid > 

’Twill heed the wound which by itfelf was made. 

The naked legs of the Hottentots are frequently (lung by fcor- 
pions, and they invariably endeavour to catch the animal, vrhich 
they bruife and apply to the wound, being confident of the 
cure; the Javanefe, <a inhabitants of Java, are fully perfiiaded 
of the eQicacy of fuch applicatjonj and the author above quoted 
obferves with regard to the fting of this infed, 

Vulneribufque aptusb fettur revocarc venenum.” 

Being applied to the Wounds to draw out the poifon. 

As it is a violation of gobd morals for a gentleman to be feen 
in company with ladies, moeh more fo to touch the hands of 
the fair, the faculty rather th$tn lofe a fee, though it commonly 
amounts only to fifty teJbeHf or the twentieth part of fix Ihillings 
and eight-pence, have contrived ai| ingenious way of feeling a 
lady’s pulfe : a filken cord 'being made fail to the wrift of the 
patielit is pafled through' a hdle in the watnfeot into another 
^artmeat where the do^or,' applying hU h^d to the cord, 
. 3 after 
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after a due obfervance of folema mockery, decides upon the 
cafe and prefcribes accordingly.' About court, however, a par- 
ticular clafs of eunuchs only are entrufted with feeling the puUe 
of the ladies. 

The crowded manner in which the common people live to- 
gether in fmall apartments in all tlje citi^, the confined ftreets 
and, above all, the want of fileanlinels their pecfona, beget 
fometimes conta^us difeafes that fweep off whole families, 
fimilar to the plague. In Pekin ipc^e^ble numbers perifli in 
thefe contagious fevers, which mme frequently happen there 
than in other parts of the empire, notwithftanding the moderate 
temperature of the climate. Tn the'*l?)uthern provinces they are 
neither fo general, nor fo fatal as might be aKpeded, owing, I 
believe, in a vecy great degree, to the univerial culiom artidng 
the mafs of the people of wearing vegetable fubftances next the 
fkin which, being more cleanly, are confequently more whole- 
fome than clothing made from animal matter. Thus, lirien’ 
and cotton are preferable to filk and woollen next the ikin, 
which flrould be worn only by perfons of the moft cleanly ha- 
bits. Another antidote to the ill effeds that might be expeded 
from want of cleantinefs id their hOufes and their perfons, is the 
conftant ventilation kept up in the former both by day and 
night : during warm weather, they have no other door hut an 
open matted fkreen, and the windows are either entirely open 
or of thin paper only. .. Notwithftanding their want of perfonal 
deanliiaefs, they are little troubled with leprous or cutaneous 
difeafes, and they pretend to be totally ignorant of ^gout, ftone, 
or gravel, which they aferibe to the preventive effeds of tea. 

In 
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In favour of this opinion, it has been obferved hj fome of our 
phyficians, that fince the introdiidion of tea into common ufe, 
cutaneous dil’eafes have become much more rare in Great Bri- 
tain than they were before that period, which others have 
afcribed, perhaps with more propriety, >to the general life of 
both, however, may have been inflru mental in producing 

thf^happy efFedl. , 

•» 

■■ ■< ■ * ' 

The ravages of the fmall-pox,. wherever they make their ap- 
pearance, are attended with a general calamity. Of tliefe they 
pretend to diftioguifli above forty different fpecies, to each of 
which they have given a pjs^ticular name. If a good fort breaks 
out, inoculation or, more properly fpeaking, iirfedion by arti- 
ficial means becomes general. The ufual way of communicat- 
ing the difeafe is by inferting the matter, contained in a llulc 
cotton wool, into the noftrils, or they put on the clotlics of, or 
fieep in the fame bed with, fuch as may have had a favourable 
kind ; but they never introduce the matter by making any in- 
cifion in the ikin, This fatal difeafe, as appears from the re- 
cords of the empire, was unknown before the tenth century, 
when it w'as perhaps introduced by the Mahomedans of Arabia 
who, at that period, carried on a confiderable commerce wdth 
Canton from the Perfian gulph, and who not long before had 
received it from the Saracens, when they invaded and con- 
quered the Eaftem Empire. The fame difeafe was likewife one 
of thofe bleflings which the mad crufades conferred upon Eu- 
rope ; fince which time, to the clofe of the eighteenth eentury, 
not a hope had been held out of its extirpation when, happily, 
the invaluable difeovery of the cow-pock, or rather the general 

applica- 
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application of that difcovery, which had long been confined to 
a particular diftriit, has fu’rnifhed abundant grounds to hope, 
that this dcfirable event may now be accomplifhed. 

In fome of the provinces the lower orders of people are faid 
to be dreadfully afflided with fore eyes, and this endemic com- 
plaint has been fuppofed to proceed from the copious ufe of 
rice ; a conjedurc, apparently, without any kind of foundation, 
as the Hindus and other Indian nations, whofe whole diet 
confifts almoft exclufively of this grain, are not particularly 
fubjedt to the like difeafe : and in Kgypt, both in ancient and 
modern times, the opthalmia and pillndnels were much more 
prevalent than in China; yet rice Was neither cultivated nor 
known in that part of Africa until the reign of the caliphs, 
when it was introduced from the eaftward. The difeafe in 
Cliina, if prevalent there, may more probably be owing to 
their living in crowded and low habitations, wherein there ia a 
perpetual fmoke from the fire, from tapers made of fandal wood 
dull employed for marking the divifions of the day, from the 
general ufe of tobacco, and from the miafma or noxious va- 
pours exhaling from the dirt and offals wliich are collcdled in or 
near their habitations. The organ of fight may alfo be relaxed, 
and rendered more fufceptible of difeafe, by the conftant prac- 
tice of waQung the face, even in the middle of fummer, with 
warm water. I mud obferve, however, that in the courfe of 
our long journey, we faw very few blind people, or perfons 
affliifted with fore eyes* 


It 
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It wiH be inferred, from the Ihort view which has 

heea taken of the date of fociety-, that the difeafe odcaHoned by 
an unreftrained and protnifcuous intercourfi^ of the fexes-c^* 
not be very common in China. In fad, it is fcarcely known, 
and the treatment of it is fo littie undeyftood, in (he few cafes 
which do occur, that it U allowed to work, its way into the 
fyfl^R), aqd is th<^ con^dere4 by themjkS an incurable leprofy. 
On arriving at tfieAprtliern j^^^^^^ pf tbe.province of Can- 
ton, one of our cOndudorshad iaiprddently palTed the night in 
one of thpfe hp^s where, by; the Jicenfe of government, fe- 
males are allowed to profthute their perfpns in order tpg;ain a 
jivelibood. Here, Jt ha^ eaught the infe^n, and 

after fitiireriog a c(»ifideritj^4i^Ke of ^ain, and not lefs alarm, 
he communiqtted'to tmr llyfiei^ fymptoms of his 
comp^mnt, of the nati^ ad4 cauf^ was entirely 

ignorant. He was a a>^<^ forty yfirs, of a vigorous confti- 
tutipn and a g^y che«i||.icemper, ah^ hs^ ferved as an officer 
m fevoral campaigias fbom die difierent provinces of northern 
Tartary to the Anders of Indhir^yet fuch difeafe did not 
confift with his knowledge. From this ctrcumftance, and 
many Others of | HaiUjar. Idnd, I conclude that, although it may 
fometimes midce i|s appommce in the capital, and even here 
but very rarely, it has orig^oaUy, and no long time ago, found 
Us way thither through ^e of €bu-fan. Canton, and 
Macao, where numbers of ab^on^ woman obtain their Aib- 
Hftence by (elUng their favours to iuch a>f nation as may 
be difpofed to purchaie them. < in fad, fometimen called 
by the Chinefe the Canton-ulcer. 


No 
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No male phyfician is ever allowed to prefcrite for pregnant 
women ; and they confider it fo great a breach of delicacy for 
a man to be in the fame room with a woman when in labour 
thatj whatever difEculties may occur, the cafe is left entirely to 
the woman who attends her. There Is not a man>roidwife in 
all China, and yet the want of them does not appear to be inju> 
rious to population. They could fcarcely believe it polfiblc 
that, in Europe, men Ihould be allowed to pradiife a profediou 
which, in their minds, belonged exclufively to the other fex. 

As a due knowledge of the organization of the human body, of 
the powers and functions of the feveral parts, is attainable only 
by the ftudy of pradlical anatomy, » ftudy that would Ihock the 
weak nerves of a timid Chinefe, it will not be expedted that 
their furgical operations Ihould either be numerous or neatly 
performed. The law indeed which I have had occafion to no- 
tice, and the effedis produced by it in two or three inftances 
that occurred to our knowledge, wilt fufficiently explain the 
very low ebb of chirurgical fkill. No one will readily under- 
take to perform the moft Ample operation, where not only all 
the dlredl confcquences, but the contingencies for forty days 
muft lie at his door. They fometimes fucceed in reducing a 
diflocation, and in fetting a Ample fradture ; but in difficult 
and complicate cafes, the patient is generally abandoned to 
chance. Amputation is never pradifed. In the courfe of our 
whole journey, wherein we paffed through millions of people, 
I do not recolledt to have feen a Angle individual that had fuf- 
tained the lofs of a limb, and but very few in any way maimed; 
from whence I conclude, that accidents are uncommon, or that 

z z fcriout 
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ierious ones ujTually terminate in thelofs ofHfe. A Chinere is 
fo dreadfully afraid of a fliarp cutting inftrument, that he has 
not even fubmitted to the operation of blood-letting ; though 
the principle is admitted, as they are in the pra£tice of drawing 
blood by fcarifying the llcin, and .applying cupping velTels. In 
certain complaints they burn the fkin with fmall pointed irons 
made hot, and fometimes, after punduring the part with filver 
needles, they fet fire to the leaves of a fpecies of Artimefia upon 
it, in the fame manner as the Moxa in Japan is made ufe of to 
cure and even prevent a number of difeafes, but efpecially the 
gout and rheumatifm, the former of which is faid to be unknown 
in China. Geanfmg the ears, cutting corns, pulling the joints 
till they crack, twitching the nofe, thumping on the back, and 
fuch like operations, are annexed to the Ihaying prbfeffion, by 
which thoufands in every city gain a livelihood.^ fn fhort, the 
whole medical Ikill of the Chinefe may be fummed up in the 
words of the ingenious Dodor Gregory from the information 
he obtained from his friend Dodor Gillan. “ In the greateft, 
“ mod ancient, and moft civilized empire on the face of the 
“ earth, an empire that was great, populous', and highly civi- 
** lized two thoufand years ago, when this country was as fa- 
“ vage as New Zealand is at prefent, no fuch good medical 
" aid can be obtained among the people of it, as a fmart 
“ boy of fixteen, who had been but twelve months ap- 
“ prentice to a good and well . employed Edinburgh Sur- 
geon, might reafonably be expeded to afford.” If,” con- 
tinues the Dodor, the Emperor of China, the |bfolute 
monarch of three hundred and thirty-three millions of 
** people, more than twice as many as all Europe contains. 
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“ vf&re attacked with a pleurify, or got hU leg broken, It 
“ would be happy for himto get fuch a boy for his firft phy- 
“ fician and ferjeant-furgeon. The boy (if he had feen his 
** maker’s pradice in but one or two limilar cafes) would cer> 

tainly know how to fet his Imperial Majefty’s leg, and would 
" probably cure him of his pleurify, which none of his own fub< 
” jeds could do.’\ 

Having thus given a flight iketch of the ftate of fome of the 
leading branches in fcience, arts, and manufadures, omitting 
purpofely that of agriculture, which will be noticed among the 
fubjeds of a future fedion, I think, upon the whole, it may 
fairly be concluded, that the Chinefe have been among the 
firft nations, now exifting in the world, to arrive at a certain 
pitch of perfedion, where, from the policy of the govern- 
ment, or fome* other caufe, they have remained ftationary: 
that they were civilized, fully to the fame extent they now are, 
more than two thoufand years ago, at a period when all Europe 
might be confidered, comparatively, as barbarous j but that 
they have fince made little progrefs in any thing, and been re- 
trograde in many things : that, at this moment, compared with 
Europe, they can only be faid to be great in trifles, whilft they 
are really trifling in every thing that is great. I cannot how- 
ever exadly fubferibe to an opinion pronounced on them by a 
learned and elegant writer*, who was well verfed in oriental litera- 
ture, as being rather too unqualified ; but he was lefs acquainted 
with their charader than that of any other Afiatic nation, and 
totally ignorant of their language. “ Their letters,” (ays he, 

• Sir William Jonct. 
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** if we may fo call them, are merely the fymbots of ideas ; 
** their philofophy feems yet in fo rude a ftate, as hardly to 
deferve the appellation ; they have no ancient monuments 
“ from which' their origin can be traced, even by plauiible -con- 
•“ jedlure ; their fciences are wholly exotic ; and their mccha- 
** nical arts have nothing in them charaderiftic of a particular 
** family ; nothing which any fet of men, in a country fo high* 
ly favoured by nature^ might not have difcov^red and im- 
“ proved,” 
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" CHAP. VII. 

Govcrnmeat— Laws— Tenures of Land and Taxes—Revenues 
—Civil and Militarj Ranks, and Eftaljlifliments. 

Opinim on luhteh the Executive Authority is grounded.-^PritteipIe on which an £m~ 
peror of China feldom appears in puiSc. — The Cenforate.— Public Departments.— 
Laws.— Scale of Crimes and Punifbments. — Laws regarding Homicide.— Curious 
Law Cafe. — No Appeal from Civil Suits.— DefeSis in the Executive Government. 
—Duty of Obedience and Power of perfona! Correffion. — Rujfa^nd China com- 
pared.— Fate of the Prime Mintfier Ho-chang>tong.~]7ar/^ Calendar andPeim 
Gazette, engines of Government.— Freedom of the Prefs,— Duration of thi Govern- 
ment attempted to be explained.— Precautions of Government to prevent ItfurreBImu. 
—Taxes and Revenues— Civil and Military Efahtifbmessts.—Chiinefe Army, its 
Numbers and Appointments.— ConduE of the Tartar Government at the Conqufjl,— 
Impolitic Change <f late Tears, and the probable Confequences of it. 

TPhE late period at which the nations of Europe became firft 
acquainted with the exiftence even of that vaft extent of coun- 
try comprehended under the name of China, the difficulties of 
accefs to any part of it when known, the peculiar nature of, 
the language which, as I have endeavoured to prove, has no 
relation with any other cither ancient or modern, the extreme 
jealouf/of the government towards foreigners, and the con- 
tempt in which they were held by the loweft of the people, may 

ferve. 
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fcrve, among ofhor caufes, to account for the very limited and 
imperfed knowledge we have hitherto obtained of the real hif- 
tory of this extraordinary empire: for their records, itfeems, 
are by no means deficient. For two centuries at Icaft before 
the Chriftian era, down to the prefent time, the tranfadiolis of 
each reign are amply detailed without any interruption. They 
have even preferved colledions of copper coins, forming a re- 
gular feries of the different Emperors that have filled the throne 
of China for the laft two thoufand years. Such a colledion, 
though not quite complete, Sir George Staunton brought with 
him to England. 

Before this time, when China confifted of a number of petty 
ftates or principalities, the annals of the country are faid to 
abound with recitals of wars and battles and bloodfhed, like 
thofe of every other part of the world. But, hi proportion as 
the number of thefe difiind kirigdoms diminilhed, till at length 
they were all melted and amalgamated into one great empire, 
the deftrudion of the human race by human means abated, and 
the government, fince that time, has been lefs interrupted by fo- 
reign war, or domefiic commotion, than any other that hiftory 
has made known. But whether this dcfirable ftate of public 
tranquillity may Have been brought about by the peculiar nature 
of the government being adapted to the genius and habits of the 
people, which in the opinion of Ariftotle is the beft of all 
poflible governments, or rather by conftraining and fubduing 
the genius and habits of the people to the views and maxims of 
the government, is a queftion that may admit of feme Bifputet 
At the prefent day, however, it is fufficicntly evident, that 

the 
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At hejivy hand of power has completely overcome and moulded 
to its own lhape the phyfical charader of the people, and that 
their moral fentltnents and adions are fwayed by the opinions,, 
and almoft under the entire dominion, of the government. 

Thefe opinions, to which it owes lb much of its liability, are 
grounded on a principle of authority which, according to 
maxims induftrioully inculcated and now completely ellablilhed 
in the minds of the people, is conlidered as the natural and unr 
alienable right of the parent over his children ; an authority 
that is not fuppofed to ceafe at any given period of life or years, 
but to extend, and to be maintained with undiminilhed and un- 
controuled fway, until the deatl\ of one of the parties diflblves 
the obligation. The Emperor being conlidered as the common 
father of his people is accordingly invefted with the exercife of 
the fame authority over them, as the father of a family exerts 
on thofe of his particular houfchold. In this fenfe he takes the 
title of the Great Father ; and by his being thus placed above 
any earthly controul, he is fuppofed to be alfo above earthly 
defcent, and therefore, is a natural confequence, he fometimea 
ftyles himfelf the foie ruler of the world and the Son of Heaven, 
But that no ineonfillency might appear in the grand fabric of 
filial obedience the Emperor, with folemn ceremony at the com- 
mencement of every new year, makes his proftrations before 
the Emprels Dowager, and on the fame day he demands a re- 
petition of the fame homage from all his great officers of Hate. 
Conformable to this fyftem, founded entirely on parental au- 
thority, the governor of a province is cohfidered as the father 
of that pfovince j of a city, the father of that city } and the head 

of 
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of any office or department is fuppofed to “pcefide over it.wHh 
the fame authority, intereft, and affedion, as the father of a 
family fuperintends and manages the concerns of domeftic 
life. 

It is greatly to be lamented that a fyftem of government, fo 
plaufible in theory, {hould be liable to fo many abufes in prac> 
lice ; and that this fatherly care and afiedion in the governors, 
and filial duty and reverence in the governed would, with 
much more propriety, be exprefled by the terms of tyranny, 
qppreffion, and injuftice in the one, and by fear, deceit, and 
difobedience in the otlier. 

The firft grand maxim on which the Emperor ads is, feldom 
to appear before the public, a maxim whofe origin would be 
difficultly traced to any principle of affedion or folicitude for 
his children j much more eafily Cvxplained as the offspring of 
fulpicion. The tyrant who may be confeious of having com- 
mitted, or affented to, ads of cruelty and oppreffion, muff feel 
a reludance to mix with thofe who may have fmarted under 
the lalh of his power, naturally concluding that fome fccret hand 
may be led, by a fingle blow,- to avenge Ills own wrongs, or 
thofe of his fellow fubjeds. The principle, however, upon 
which the Emperor of China feldom fliews himfelf in public, 
and then only in the height of fplendor and magnificence, feems 
to be eftablilbed on a policy of a very different kind to that of 
felf-prefervation. A power that ads in fecret, and whofe in- 
fluence is felt near and remote at the fame moment, makes a 
ibronger impreffion on the mind, and ia regarded wkh more 

dread 
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dread and awful rcfpedl:, tTian if the agent was always vifibic 
and familiar to the eye of every one. The priefts of the Elcu- 
iinian myfteries were well acquainted with this feature of the 
human charaderf which is ftronger in proportion as the reafon- 
ing faculties are lefs improved, and which required the enlight- 
ened mind of a Socrates to be able to difregard the terror they 
infpired among the vulgar. Thus alfo Deioces^ as Heredotus 
informs us, when once eftabliOied as king in ‘Ecbatana, would 
fuffer none of the people, for whom before he was the common 
advocate, to be^ow admitted to his prefence, concluding that all 
thofe who were debarred from feeing Kim, would eafily be per- 
fuaded that his nature, by being created king, was transformed 
into fomething much fuperior to theirs. A frequent accefs in- 
deed to men of rank and power and talents, a familiar and un- 
reftrained intercaurfe with them, and a daily obfervance of their 
ordinary anions and engagements in the concerns of life, have 
a tendency very much to diminilh that reverence and refped; 
which public opinion had been willing to allow them. It was 
juftly obferved by the great Conde, that no man is a hero to his 
valet-de-chambre. 

Confiderations of this kind, rather than any dread of hjs fub- 
jeds, may probably have fuggefted the cuftom which prohibits 
an Emperor of China from making his perfon too familiar to 
the multitude, and which requires that he fliould exhibit him- 
felf onl^on particular occafions, arrayed in pomp and magnifi- 
cence, and at the head of hU whole court, confifting of an af- 
femblage of many thoulaod officers of ftate, the agents of his 

3 A will. 
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will, all ready, at the word of command, to proftrate themfelvei 
at his feet. 

The power of the fovereign is abfolute; but the patriarchal 
fyflem, making it a point of indifpenfable doty for a fon to 
bring offerings to the fpirit of his deceafed parent in the moft 
public manner, qperates as fome check upon the exercife of this 
power. By this civil inftitution, the duties of which are ob- 
ferved with more than a religious ftriflnefs, he is conftantly 
put in mind that the memory of his private Oondud, as well 
as of his public ads, will long furvive his natural -life ; that his 
name will, at certain times in every year, be pronounced with a 
kind offacredand reverential awe, from one extremity oftheex- 
tenfive empire to the other, provided he may have filled his fta- 
tion to the fatisfadion of his fubjeds ; and that, on the contrary, 
public execrations will refeue from oblivion any arbitrary ad of 
injuftlce and oppreflion, of which he may have been guilty. It 
may alfo operate as a motive for being nice and circumfped in 
the nomination of a fucceffor, which the law has left entirely to 
his choice. 

The confideratibn, however, ofpofthumous fame, would 
operate only as a flender reftraint 6n the caprices of a tyrant, as 
the hiftory of this, as well as other countries, furnifhes abun> 
dant examples. It has, therefore, been thought neceffary to add 
another, and perhaps a more effcdual check, to curlj, any dif- 
pofition to licehtioufnefs or tyranny that mig&t arife in the 
breaft of the monarch. This is the appointment of the cenfo- 

rate. 
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rate, an oiBce filled by two perfons, who have the power of rc- 
monllrating freely againft any illegal or unconftitutional ad 
about to he committed, or fandioned by the Emperor. And 
although it may well be fuppofcd, that thefe men are extremely 
cautious in the exercife of the power delegated to them, by vir- 
tue of their office, and in the difcharge of this difagreeahle part 
of their duty, yet they have another talk to perform, on which 
their own pofthumous fame is not lefs invojved than that of 
their mafter, and in the execution of which they run lefs rilk 
of giving offence. They are the hiftoriographers of the em- 
pire } or, more corredly fpeaking, the biograpliers of the Em- 
peror. Their employment, in this capacity, confifl;| chiefly in 
colleding the fentiments of the monarch, in recording his 
fpeeches and memorable fayings, and in noting down the moll 
prominent of his private adions, and the remarkable occur- 
rences of his reign. Thefe records are lodged in a large cheft, 
which is kept in that part of the palace where the tribunals of 
government are held, and which is fuppofed not to be opened until 
the deceafe of the Emperor ; and, if any thing material to the 
injury of his charader- and reputation is found to be recorded, 
the publication of it is delayed, out of delicacy to his family, till 
two or three generations have paffed away, and fometimes till 
the expiration of the dynafly ; by this indulgence they pretend, 
that a more faithful relation is likely to be obtained, in which 
neither fear nor flattery could have operated to difguife the 
truth. 

An inftitution, fo remarkable and Angular in its kind in an 
arbitrary government, could not fail to caiTy with it a very 

3 A 2 pQwerful 
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powerful influence upon* the ageiflens tif tKe^'inonardi; arid to 
make him felicitous to afit, Oft alt'OfigSfiOrts/^ in fucb a'maintHjr, 
as would be moft likely to fecurc a good name, and to tranfmit 
iiis charafler unfullied ifhd facred t6' if)oftdHtj^. -I'he records of 
their hiftory are laid to itierition a ftory of an Emperor, of the 
(iynafty or famtly of l^ang, who, from a dbnfcioufnefs of hav- 
ing, in feveral inftances, tranfgreflTed the bounds of his autho- 
rity, was determined to take a peep into the hiftorical cheft, 
where he knew he Ihould find all hi§ aftions recorded. Having 
made ufe of a variety of arguments, in order to convince the 
two'cenfors that there corild be nothing improper in the ftep he 
was abo'ifi’ to take, as, amOiig other things, he aflfured them, 
he was actuated with the defire only of being made ac- 
quainted with his greateft faults, as the firft ftep to amend- 
ment, one of thefe gentlemen is faid to have anfwered him very 
nobly, to this effeft : “ It is true your Majefty has committed a 
“ number of errors, and it has been the painful duty of our 
“ employment to take notice of them ; a duty,” continued he, 
“ which further obliges us to inform pofterity of the conver- 
“ fation which your Majefty has this day, very improperly, 
“ held with us.” 

To aflift the Emperor, .in the weighty affairs of ftate, and in 
the arduous talk of governing an empire af fo great an extent, 
and fuch immenfe population, t^e donllitution hasaftigned him 
two councils, one ordinary, and the other extraordinary ; the or- 
dinary council is epmpofed of his principal minilUrs, dhder the 
. ,oa^ ofCollao, of which there are fix. Thie extraori^riary 
coancil confilU entirely of the princes of the blood. 


For 
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■ ‘For t h e a^nw niftratioa:;Qf’ tb* affaire of government, there 

are fix boards or departimnti,. coAfifting of, 

» ' 

1* The Court of Appointments to vacancies in the of- 
fices of government, being compofed of the minifter and 
karned men, qualified to judge, of the merUs of can- 
didates^ : r , 

а. The Court of Finance.^ 

3. The Court of Ceremonies, prefiding over the direftion of 
ancient cuftoms, and treating with foreign ^ipbaffadors. 

4. The Court for regulating militarjr af&irs^ 

5. The Tribunal of Juaice- ; 

б. The Board of AVorks. 

Thefe public funaioqaries tefplve upon, recommend, and 
report to the Emperor, all matters belonging to their feparate 
jurifdiaions, who, with the advice of his ordinary and, if con- 
fidered to be neceffary, of his extraordinary council, affirms, 
amends, or rejeas thar decrees. - For this purpofe, the late 
Emperor never omitted to give regular audience in the great hall 
of the palace every morning at the hours of four or five o’clock. 
Subor^nate to thefe fupreine courts held in the capital, are 

others of fimilar confiitution efiabliflied in the different pro- 
. . . ; » vinces 
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vinces and great cities o? the empine, each of which corriefponJs 
with its principal in Pekin. 

It would far exceed thi'iimlts of the prefent work, were I to 
enter into a detail of their code of laws, which indeed I am not 
fufficiently prepared to do. They are publilhed for the ufe of 
the fubjeft, in the plalneft charaders that the language will ad- 
mit, making fixteen fmall volumes, a copy of which is now 
in England ; and I am encouraged to hold out a realbnable 
hope, that this compendium of the laws of China may, ere 
long, appear in an able and faithful £ng{ilh tranflation, which 
will explain, more than all the volumes that have hitherto 
been written on the fubjeit of China, in what manner a mafs 
of people, more than the double of that which is found in all 
Europe, has been kept together through fo many ages in one 
bond of union . This work * on the laws of China, for per- 
fpicuity and method, may juftly be compared with Blackftone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England. , It not only contains 
the laws arranged under their refpeftive heads, but to every 
law is added a Ihort commentai^ and a cafe. 

1 have been aflured, oh the bell: authority, that the laws of 
China define, in the moft diftind and perfpicuous manner, al- 
moll every lhade of criminal offences, and the punilhment 
awarded 'to each crime ; that the greateft care appears to have 
been taken in confirudting this fcaleof crimes and punilhments ; 
that they are very far from being fanguinary : and ,that if 

. called the Ta tchin Leu-Lee^ the laws and inftitutes under the dynafty Ta* 

uhlrtf which is the name affumed by the prefent family on the throne. 


the 
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the pradlce was equal to the theory, few nations could boaft 
of a more mild, and, at the fame time, a more efficacious dif- 
pehfation of juftice. Of all the defpotic governments exifting, 
there is certainly none where the life of man is held fo facred 
as in the laws of China. A murder is never overlooked, except 
in the horrid pradice of expofmg infailta: nor dares the Em- 
peror himfelf, all-powerful as he is, to take away the life of 
the )!neaneft fubjed, without the formality at Icaft of a regular 
procefs, though, as wiH be feen in the cafe of the late prime 
minifter of Kien-Lonjt^ the chance of efcapiog muft be very 
ilender, where’ he himfelf becomes the accufer. So tenacioufly 
however do they adhere to that folemn declaration of God de- 
livered to Noah — “ At the hand of every man’s brother will I 
“ require the life of man. Whofo fheddeth man’s blood, by 
“ man fhall his blood be fhed,” — that the good intention is 
oftentimes defeated by requiring, as I have elfewhere obferved, 
from the perfon laft feen in company with one who may have 
received a mortal wound, or who may have died fuddenly, a 
circumftantial account, fupportfed by evidence, in what manner 
his death was occafioned. 

In attempting to proportion punifhments to the degrees of 
crimes, inftead of awarding the fame punilhment for dealing a 
loaf of bread arid taking away the life of man, the Chinefe 
legiflators, according to our notions, fcem to have made too 
little didindioa between accidental manflaughter and premedi- 
tated murder. To conditute the crime, it is not neceffary to 
prove the intention or malice aforethought ; for though want of 
intention palliates the offence, and confequently mitigates the 
I puniflimeiu, 
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pmuihmeaty yet it a^«r entirely i eiEcufes(the')efien46r. '. If « 
man Oaould kill another by /aa tiaforefeeiif and lanavdiSable^- 
cident^ his life is forfdte(|ifay the' lair, and’ Hotyev^ffavoarabie 
the circumdances may ajppear in behalf o'f ' ths '^iihinal, the 
Emperor alone is inverted with the power of remitting the fen- 
tence, a power which he very racely if ever cxercifes to 
the extent of a full pardon but, on many occartons, to a 
mitigation of the punilhment awarded by law. Striflly fpeak> 
ing, no fentence of death can be carried into execution until it 
has been ratified by the fnouarch. Yet in 'rtAe crimes, or in 
afls of great atrocity, the viceroy of a province fometimes takes 
upon hiinfelf jo order fummary punilhment, and prompt execu- 
tion has been inflided on foreign criminals at Canton when 
guilty only of homicide. Thus, about the beginning of the lart 
century, a man belonging to Captain 5heIvo.clle had the mif- 
fortune to kill a Chinefe on the river*. The eorpfe was laid be- 
fore the door of the Englilh fadory, and the firft perfon that 
came out, who happened to be one of the fupercargoes, was 
feized and carried as a prilbner into the city, nor would they 
confent to his releafe till the criminal was given up, whom, af- 
ter a Ihort inquiry, they rtrangled. The recent affair of the 
unfortunate gpnner is well known. An affray happened in Ma- 
cao a few years ago, in which a Chinefe was killed by the Por- 
tuguefe. A peremptory demand was imdfe for one of the lat- 
ter, to expiate the death of the former. The government of 
this place, either unable or unwilling to fix on the. delinquent, 
proposed terms of compromife, which were rejeded and force 
W88 {^eatened to be ufed. There happened to be anaerchant 
f^johi Manilla then rellding at Macao, a man of excellent f ha- 

rader. 
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BaAer, . miho had. loqg carded on a oomiitorce between the two ; 
ports. ThU unfortunate man was rfeliefted to be the Innocent 
vidim to appeafe the rigour of Chipeie jufttce, and he was im- 
mediately ftrangled *. 

The procefs of every trial for criminal ^offences, of which the 
punishment is capital, muft be tranfinltted to Pekin, and fubmit* 

• Various accidents having happened at different times to Cliinefe fiibje<5ts in the 
port of Canton, which hipre generally^fed to difagrecabic dilculTions with the Cliinefe 
government, the fuperfcargocs of the Eaft India Company thought proper^ on a late 
pccafion of a perfon being winded by a fhot from a Britifh fhip of war, to make 
application for an cxtradl from the criminal code of laws relating to homicide, in or- 
der to have the fame tranflated into Englilh, and made public. This cxtradl confifted 
of the following articles : 

1. A man who kills another on the Tuppofmon of theft, (hall be (Irangled, according 
to the law of homiqde committed in an affray. 

2. A man who fires at another with a mofquct, and kills him thereby, (hall be be* 

headed, as in cafes of wilful murder. If the fufferer be wounded* but not mortally, 
the offender (hall be fent Into exile. ♦ 

3. A man w'ho puts to death a criminal who had been apprehended, and made no 
refinance, (hall be (Irangled, according to the Jaw againll homicide committed in 
an affray. 

4. A man who falfcly accufes an innocent perfon of theft (in cafes of greatefi crimina- 
lity) is guilty of a capital offence ; in all other cafes the offenders, whether princi« 
pals or accelfiries, (ball be fent into exile. 

5. A man w'ho wounds another unintentionally (hall be tried according to the law 
refpe^ling blows given in an affray, and the puniihincnt rendered more or lefs fe- 
vere, according to the degree of injury fuftained. 

6. A man who, intoxicated w'ith liquor, commits outrages againft the laws, (hall be 
exiled to a defert country, there to remain in a ftate of fervitude. 

In this dear and decifive manner are punilhments awarded for every clafs of 
crimes committed in focicty.j and it was communicated to the Englilh fa<ftory from 
the viceroy, that on no confidcration was it left in the bread of the judge to extenu- 
ate or to exaggerate the fcntcnce, whatever might be the rank, charadcr, or ftation of 
the delinquent. . , 

ted 
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ted tbj the Hftjpertial pyi? pf thp fppreme tribunal of julUce, which 
altefs^ accordiog to the n^uxe pf the cafe. And 
where . any peculiar carii|i|it^4nce8 appear ip /ayour of the ac- 
cufed, an order for revifing the fenteiice Is recommended to the 
Emperor, who, in fuch cafes, either amends it himfelf, or di- 
reds the proceedings -to be returned to the provincial court, 
with the fenumentS'Of the fupreme tribunal on the cafe. The 
proceedings are then revifed, and if the drcumftances are 
found to apply to the fuggeliioiut’hf the hi|^ court, they alter 
or modify their former fentence accordingly 
■ ; ; '■ - ' As 

* The following jaw cafe, which is literally tranflated from a volume of reports 
of trials, publilhed in the prcfeiit reign of KiayKing, and with which I have been 
favoured by a friend (Who was himfelf the tranflatpr), will ferve to Ihew the mode of 
proceeding in criminal masters of the provinciid courts of judkature. The circum- 
ftances of the tranfaition appear to have been enquired into fairly and impartially, 
and no pains fp’ared to aibcrtain the exaft degree of criminality. Being given to me 
about the time when the trial took place of Smith, for the murder of the fuppofed 
Hammerfmtth ghoji^ I was forcibly iftruck ^vith the remarkable coincidence of the two 
cafes, and withtlie almoft identical defence fet up by the Chinefe and the Englifh 
prifoners, and on that account it excited more inicreft than perhaps it might other- 
wife be confidered to be entitled to. 

Tranjlation of an ExtraS from a ColUSion of Chinefe Lam) Reports^ Being the Trials J§pm 
peaJfAnd Sentence upon an IndiEment for Homicide By Gun firing. 

At a criminal court held in the province of Fo-kieu, upon an indiiSlmfent for ftoot* 
ing, and mortally wounding a reiation 5 fetting forth, that Shefo^paot native of the 
city of Fo-nganfen^ did fire a gun, and by mifchanccjwound Fang-yung-man^ fo that he 
died thereof. * 

The cafe was originally reported, as follows, by Fufe^Kung^ fub«viceroj^ of the pro- 
vince of Fo»kien : 

The accufed Shefo-pao^ and the deceafed Fangyung^man^ vaere of different families, 
but connected by marriage, were well known to each other, and there had al- 
ways been a good underftanding between them* 

In 
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As in fome of th^ Grecian Rates, and other nations of mo~ 
dern times, the puni^tbent of triaibn was extended to the re- 
lations of the criminal, fo in Chiha^ iren to the ninth genera- 
tion, 

’ In the courfe of the firfl; moon, of the i^th year ot Kien^Iongf She-fo'fao cultivated 
a farm on the brow of a hill belonging to and which lay in the vicinity 

of certain lands cultivated by V ang yu 9 g-man and Vang4y-hM9l inafmuch as that the 
fields of Vang^ung-man lay on the left pf thofe of She^fo-paOf which were in the cen- 
ter* and thofe oi Fang-iy-hao on tK«gjitfidc of the declivity of the hill. It oc- 
curred that on the 7th day of the 9 th moon of the fame year* She-fo'-pao obferv- 
ing the corn in his fields to be nearly ripe, was apprehenfive that thieves might 
find an opportunity of Healing the grain ; and being aware, at the fame time, of the 
danger which exifted on tlipfe hills from wolves and tygers* armed himfelf with a 
mufquet, and went that night alone to thefpot, /n order to watch the corn, and fcated 
himfelf in a convenient place on the fide of the hill. It happened that Vang-hy ha^ 
went that day to the Jioufe of Fang-ytmg-fnant in order that they might go together 
to keep watch oyer the corn in their rerpeftive fields. However Fang-yang^ong the 
elder brother of Fang-yung-man^ conceiving it to be yet early, detained them to drink 
tea, and fmoke tobacco until the fecond watch ^gof the night, when they parted froiii 
him, and proceeded on their expedition, provided with large (licks for defence. 

Fang^hy-hao having occafion to Hop for a Ihort time upon the road, the other Fang, 
fung-man went on before, until he reached the boundary of the fields w'atchcd by 
She-fo-pao. 

She-fo’pao, on hearing a rufiling noife among the corn, and perceiving the fhadow 
of a perfon through the obfeurity of the night, immediately hailed him, but the wind 
blowing very frcih, he did not hear any reply. pan then topk alarm, on the 

ftifplcion that the found proceeded from thieves, or elfe from wilJ beads, and light- 
ing the match-lock, which he held in his hand, fired it off, in order to repel the in- 
vaders whoever they might be. 

Fang-yung-man was wounded by the (hot In the head, cheeks, neck, and (houlder; 
and indantly fell to the ground. Fang hy-hao hearing the explofion, haftened for- 
ward, and ^lled aloud to enquire who had fired the gun. The'other heard the 
voice, and going to the pkicc from whence it proceeded, then learned whom he had 

^ £ieh wstfih is twQ houri, >nd the (bcond watch begmtat eleven o'ebclc4 ’ 

• • 

3 D 2 wounded 
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(SoDy-a traitof’s yood aiifupporoilioi batjiaii^tedy.^li'oi^h, 
tiifoalll^rattiify thelaw by including on)f Hth«< f>$arc|ft male rela^ 
iidhs, then livings in thfC^uUt of tbe culprlcy and by mitigating 
,1 - their 


v'OunJed by the mifchance. The wounds of Fang-yun^-man being mortal, he expired 
after a very ihort interval of time had elapfcd. 

Shc-jp-paot being repeatedly examined by the maglftrate, acknowledged the fail 
without referve ; and, upon the ftritfleft liivdligution and enquiry being entered up- 
on, depofed. That it was really during the obfeurity of the night that he had afeended 
the hill, in order to watch the corn, and on hearing a noife to proceed from a quar- 
ter of the field that was extremely dark, and in which the lhadow of fome perfon 
was difccrnablc, he had called out, but received no anfwer : — That the fufpicion then 
arofe in his mind, that they were cither thieves or wild beads, and alarmed him for 
the fecurity of his perfon, being then entirely alone j he therefore fired the gun to re- 
pel the danger, and wounded Vang-yung^man by mifchance, fo that he afterwards 
died. 

That he, the deponent, was not a<auated by any other motive or intention on this 
occafion, nor defirous of caufing thc^death of an individual. The relations of the 
deceafed being then examined, gave a correfponding evidence, and raifed no doubts 
in other refpedls to the truth of the above dcpofition. In confideration, therefore, 
hereof it appears that, although Sbe-fo-pao is guilty of homicide by gun-firing, yet, 
fincc he was upon the watch over the fields, in the darknefs of the night, and per- 
ceived the lhadow of a man, whom he hailed, and from whom he received no anfwer, 
and had in confcqucnce apprehended the approach of thieves or wild beads, to pre- 
vent which, he fired the gun ths|t occafioned the wounds whereof the man is now 
dead — It follows, that there did not exift any premeditated intention of murder. — 
The 3L&. of which She-fo-pao Hands conviAed may be, therefore, ranked under the ar- 
ticle of homicide committed in an afiray, and the fentence accordingly is, to be 
ftrangled upon the next enfuing general execution or gaol delivery. 

The above report being tranfmttted to the fupreme criminal tribunal at Pekin, — 
They rejoin, « 

That, on inveftigation of the laws we find it ordained, that homicide by gun-firing 
ftiall receive a fentence conformable to the law againft intentional murder $ and that 
the law againfl Intentional murder gives a fentence of decapitation on the next en- 
fuing pifblic execution, or gaol delivery. It is likewife found to be ordained by law, 

that 
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Aeii* of r Nbthirig cah be more unjuA 

and 'abfuta,^ however* politic, tkaAfaeh a law ; abfiird, lecaufe 
it confiders a noft-entity capable of gpmmittiog a crime ; and 

unjuft, 


that whoever Ihall unwarily draw a bow, and flioot an arrow towards fields or tene- 
ments, fo that any perfon unperceived therein fhall be wounded, and die therefrom, 
the offender Ihiill receive a hundred Wows with the bamboo, and be banifhed to the 
dillance of three thoufand lys (near a, tjioufaad iniles). 

In the caf.: now before us, She-fo-paUf htmg armed with a miifquct, goes to watch 
the corn, hears a iioife in the fields, and calls aloud, bot, rcccivinj^ no anfwer, fuf- 
pc6li it to proceed from thieves or wild beads, and fires the gun» by which Vang* 
ymis-man was wounded, and is now dead* But in the depofition given in by the de- 
fendant, the declaration that he faw the fliadow of fome perfon does not accord 
with the fufpicion afterwards exprelTed, that the noife ayofe from wild beads. It] in 
truth, he dldinguifhed traces of a man, at the time of his calling out, notwithftand- 
ing that the violence *of the wind prevented his hearing the reply, She-fo-pao bad ocu- 
lar proof of the reality of the perfon from the ihadow he had fecn. Continuing our in" 
vedigation, we have further to notice, tha£ when Shf-fo-pao took his ftation in order to 
guard the middle ground, V ang^yung^man was engaged in watching his fields in a fi- 
milar manner, and would have occafion to go near the limits of the middle ground 
in his way to his own farm, and which could not be far removed from the path 
leading to the middle ground ; on which account it behoved Sbe-fopao to hail the 
perfon repeatedly, previous to the firing of the gun, whofb effedl would be indanta- 
neous, and occafion the death of the unknown perfon from whom the found pro- 
ceeded. 

She-fo»pao not having repeatedly hailed the perfon from whom the noife had arifen 
to didurb him, and proceeding to the lalL extremity upon the fird impulfe or alarm, 
are grounds for fufpe<ding that there exids a fitUacy and difguife, in the tedimony 
given in this affair, in which cafe, a fentence conformable to the law againd homi- 
cide, committed in an affray, would afford a puniflimcnt unequal and inadequate to 
the poffiblt aggravation of the offence. 

On the other hand, it would appear, in confirmation of his ftatement, that thefe 
fields were, according to the cuftom of the neighbouring villages, underdood to be 
guarded at that time in the manner aforefaid, and that circumdancc proving true, 
the accident that followed might fUll be confidercd folely as the effedt of ;ipprehcn- 

fion 
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unjuft, becaufe it punilhes an innocent p.^on. The lawgiver 
of Ifraet, in order to intimidate his ftifF-nccked and rebellious 
fubjcifts, found it expedient to threaten the vifitation of God on 

the 


fKiii of wild boufls b)' night, inLliicing tlicaccnfcd to fire towards fields or tenement?, 
lo as to wound a hmu mortally by the iiiifchance. 

Should a firief examination admit of this interpretation of the offence, the fentence 
may be awarded according to the law, inTmcdiatcly applicable to the fiihjetSt, and 
not in conformity with the law againfi homicide committed in an affray. As the 
life or death of the offender refts on the preference to be fhewn towards either ol 
thofe cxpolitions of tlie cafe, it is refolved to hold any immediate decifion :i5 prema- 
ture, and we iffuc our dirc^ions-to the faid Jub-viccroy to revife the prior decifion ; 
and, with the tillillance of a renewed iuveftigation, finally to determine and report to 
us the fentence whltdi he may conceive moil agreeable to the fpirltof our laws. 

After a lecond invefiigation, and rcconfideration of the affair, the fub-vlcem^^ 
fent in the following report to the fupromc tribunal : Piipfiiant to the order 
for revilhl ifi’ucd by the fupreme criminal Irihunal, She-fo-pao has been again exa- 
mined at the bar, and depofes, That on^^ hearing a noife in the corn fields, he 
conceived it to proceed from thieves, and called out in confequence, but, re- 
ceiving no anfwcr, and finding the noife gradually to approach him, he then 
rufpcclccl it to have arifen from a wolf or tyger ; and, in the alarm thus excited for 
jiis pcrfonal fafety, had fired the gun, by which Vnng-yung-^inan had been mortally 
wounded ; That, fince the event IiappcncJ in the fecond watch of the night, after the 
moon had fet, and while clouds obfeured the faint light of the ftars, it was really a 
moniciu of impenetrable darknefs ; and that it was only at the diltance of a few 
paces that he diffinguilhcd the approach of the found that had alarmed him, but, in 
fad, had never feen any fliadow or traces whatfoever ; That had he perceived any 
traces or Ihadow of that defeription, he would not have ceafed to call out, though 
he had filled to receive an anfwer the firft time, nor would he have had tlie temerity 
to fi ve the 'pan, and render himfelf guilty of murder* 

That, c n the preceding examination, the feverity and rigour of the enquiry re- 
garding the grounds upon wliich he fufpeded the approach of thieves, ib as to in- 
duce him to fire, had overcome him with fear, being a countryman uniifed to fimi- 
l.ir proceedings, and produced the apparent incongruity in his depofition, but that 
die true meaning and intent was to exprefs his abfolute uncertainty whether the 
Mann ar®le from thieves or wild heafis. and nothing farther j and that from 

* fuch 
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the children, for the fins of the fathers, unto the tliirJ and 
fourth generation, a fentiment however which, it would fcem, 
lapf? of time had rendered lefs exj^ient, for the prophet Ezc- 


Aidi depofition he had never intentionally fwerved in the courfe of the invcfli- 
gation. 

According, therefore, to the amendment fuggelled by the fiiprcme tribunal, it 
appears indeed, that when the noife was firft perceived in the fields, She-fo-pao had 
called out, and on being prevented by the wind from hearing a reply, had taken 
akrm as aforefaid* 

And whereas it was likewife depofed by She^fo^poot That the grain being ripe at that 
feafon, the flems were exceeding hjgh and ftrong, fo as to render it diflicult to walk 
amongft them, it feems that Van^-yung-man, in walking through the corn, had pro- 
duced a ruftling noife very audible to She-fo-pao, who was fitting on the declivity 
of tlie hill, and in a direftion in which the wind favoured the progrefs of the found; 
but when the latter galled out, the wind, on the contrary, prevented him from be- 
ing heard, and confequcntly from reccivmg an anfwer; this mifchancc, therefore, 
gave rife to his fufpiclon of the approach of wild beads, wdiich appears to have been 
the foie and undifguifed motive for firing the gun. 

This datement of fa(5ls being narrowly invedigated, in compliance with the fii- 
premc tribunars order for revifal, may be confided in as accurate, and worthy of 
credit ; the refult, therefore, is that the offender during the darknefs of the night, 
and under the apprehenfion of the approach of a wolf or tyger, had fired a mufquet 
in a fpot frequented by men, and had mortally wounded a man by the mifchancc, 
which correfponds with the law fuggeded In the order for revifal iffticd by the fu- 
preme tribunal ; namely, that law againd an offender who fiiouIJ unwarily draw a 
bow and Ihoot an arrow towards fields or tenements, fo that any perfon unperccived 
therein flionkl be wounded and die therefrom. 

Tlic prior decifion, conformably to the law againd homicide committed in an 
affray, fubfequent invedigation docs not confirm ; and She-fo-pao is, therefore, only 
punifhable with banidimcnt. 

Tills fccond report being received by the fupremc criminal tribunal, tlicy declare 
that, 

The fentence having been altered on arevifion by the fnb-viceroy, and rendered 
conformable to the law, which ordains that, whoever diall unwarily draw n bow and 
. • ' fliont 
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kiel, who oavcliti<f(iJ}jt&>li[ad jiioM ofejutufeinotloti^ of «‘toiFiir&l 
rightijj^n either the fsh llixt<l8KMife$ %Qtiffi it wilh 

great indignation. In’ 4tlife>ll^)td*ibl^ Amois 

had become a provefb^arfibYii^''th!e JfcwsV he bflafcs'dut into this 
fublime exclamation': ^ Whst ihcah ’ ye ' that'ye ufe this pro. 
“ verb concerning the land’ (rf Ifirad^’ikyittg, The fathers have 
“ eaten four grapes, and the- childtt'n’s teeth are fet on edge ? 

As I live, faith the Lord, ye lhall not have occadon any 
“ more to ufe this proverb in ifrael. Behold all fouls arc 
“ mine 5 as the foul oi the father, fo alfo the foul of the fon, is 
“ mine. The foul that finneth,'fr lhall die. The fon lhall not 
“ bear the iniquity of the fether, neither lhall the father bear' 
“ the inquiry of the fon: the righteoufnefs of the righteous 
*' lhall be upon bii», and the wickednefs of the wicked lhall be 
“ uponj&/».** 

In moft caufes, except thoft of high treafon, it may be pre- 
fumed, the high tribunal of Pekin will aft with llri<a impar- 


(hoot an arrow towards fields or .tliiements, fo that any perfon unperccived therein 
may be wounded, and die therefrom, the offender {hall receive a hundred blpwi 
with ihe bamboo, and fuffer banifhment to the diffance of 3000 lys. 

We confirm the fentence of a hundred blows of the bamboo, and banifhment to 
the diffance of 5000 lys ; and farther preferibe,, that ten ounces of filver (3/. 6/« dJ.) 
(hall be paid by the offender to the ^relations of the deceafed for the expences of 
burial. 

The fentence, being thus pronounced on the 19th day of the 5th moon, of the 
ayth year of Kieu-Lpng, received the Imperial ihndion on the 21ft day df the fiune 
moon, in the following words : Purfuant to fentence be this obeyed. 

KHIN.T8E. 
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And ti><;be Inmented, that all civil caufcs 

have n<Miibeen tDa|i(i|f^ to. »iiiiuIaT reviHon as thofe of a 
criminal nature^ which would ftrike it the root of an evil that 
is mod grievoully felt in Chiuai wbeiifth%ofhccrs of juftice are 
known, in mod cafes, to be corrupted by bribery. They have, 
however, wifj^y feparated the office of judge from that of the 
legillator. The former, having found the fadi, has only to re- 
fer to the code of laws, in which he is fuppUed with a fcale of 
crimes and their punilhmeots. Such a mode of didributing 
judice is not however without its inconveniences. Tender as 
the government has (hewn itfelf, where the life .of a fubJeA is 
concerned, having once edabliffied the proportion of punilh- 
ment to the offence it has fuppofed an appeal, in civil 
caufes and,/nifdemeanors, to be unnecedary. The fentence in 
fuch caufes being thusieft in the bread of a fingle judge, how 
great foever may be the nicety by which the penalty is adapted 
to the offence, the exclufion from appeal is in itfelf a bar to the 
jud and impartial adminidration of the laws. The fubjed be- 
ing refufed the benefit of carrying his caufe into a higher, and 
on that account more likely to be a more impartial, court, has 
no fecurity againd the caprice, malice, or corruption of his 
judge. 

It may not perhaps be thought unworthy of notice that the 
legiflators of China, among the various puniihments devlfed for 
the commiffion of crimes, have given the criminal no oppor- 
tunity, Vither by labouringRt any of the public works, or in 
folitary confinement, to make fome reparation for the injury 
he has committed againd fociety. Confinement in prifon, as a 

3 c punifh- 



are d^eed for air Irtt^larte^-aef d l j p^ i a tlifg . 
offences. 


Exifcutfons for cipi’taf-CTifn'^s 'a‘re hcrt''ftiis^etttty fexhibh^ 
xyheii 1000(1 guilty tbe'cHtiiidatstir^' fi^iSabded R) ^rifon till a 
general gaol dqlivetyi which happens' once a year, abibiit the 
autumnal equihok. In adopting fuch a mearufe government 
may perhaps have conddered, ho^ little benedt the morals of 
the people were likely to derive from being the frequent 
fpefiatbrs of the ’momentary pain that Is required to take away 


the exiftence of a fellow mortal. All other punilhments, how- 
ever, that do not affebt the life of man, are made as public a» 
poflible, and branded' with the greateft degree of notoriety. 
The heating with the bathboo, in thfir ideas, fcarcely ranks 
under the name of punilhment, beihg more properly confidered 
as a gentle correGion, to which no difgrace is attached ; biit the 
cangue or, as they term it, the tcba, a kind of walking pillory, 
is a heavy tablet of wood, to which t -iey are fattened by the 
neck and hands, and which they are fbmetimcs obliged to drag 
about for weeks and months; this is a terrible pumfhment, 
and well calculated to deter others from the commillion 
thofe crimes of which it is the confequence, and the nature 
of which is always inferibed m characters upon it. 


The order that is kept in their jails is faid to be excellent, 
and the debtor and the felon ar *^way 8 confined inrteparate 
places; as indeed one ihould fuppofe every where to be the 
cafe, for, aa Sir George Staunton has oblerved, ** To affociate 

“ guilt 
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*^;£8ttUtj|srkh imiNSiidfno^ titdicoofotuu}; w^kkedfief* , wiU) miff 

The abominable pjadice of extorting jponfeffion by the ap- 
plication jpf,tf]i<5. torture is the worft-part pf th« criminal laws 
of Cliina, ; b%t^cy pretcnd,to lay.thif mode is f€:I49|i recurred 
to, unlefs in cales where the guilt of the accufed has been made 
to appear by ftrong circumftantial evidence.. It is however a 
common puniAiment to fqueeze the hngers in cafes of mifde- 
meanour, and is particularly pra^ifed as a punilhment of thofe 
females who purchafc licences for breaking through the 'rulcs 
of chaftity. ■ > 

By the laws relating to property, women dn China,, as in 
ancient .Rome, are ex^i^ed from inheriting, where there are 
children, and from difpofmg of property; but where t|jere are 
no male children a man may leave, by will, ^be whole of his 
property to the widow. The reafon .they alQgn for women 
not inheriting is, that a woman can make no 9£rering to deceafed 
relations in the hall of anceftors ; and it is deemed one of the 
firft ideal bledings of life for a map to >bave fome one to look 
up to, who will tranfmk his name to future Ages, by perform- 
ing, at certain fixed periods, the duties ^ this important 
ceremony. All thar laws indeed reipeding property, as ,I 
have already dbfervcd, are infuificient to give it that fecurity 
and {lability which alone can ponfiitute the plcafure of accu- 
mulating wealth. The avarice of men in power may overlook 
tfacde who are in moderate circundtanoes, but the affluent rarely 

. ' * A debtor 4$ r«Ie<tftd when It appears: that/ th« whole of hii property has been 
gi^n up for tbe ufe of his creditors. » • 

cfcape 
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efi»pe xJuj ths-rlf!f « 

‘ «i!Cj'net Ibjpcrfell as 

yc» neither ore they fp (iflfipftiyft {»< tpv^e(^ fihim ftate 

flf general mifcry, sbioh apvdd pi^ ^ in a reyp- 

luti<»n^ The executive adpiqiftratipn if lPifaq)ty, |hat the 
in pflice generally ;.h« .1i/T^ pwer .|o -gwero *he laws, 
which make* the «ieafure!pf;^p4^’f^«^l ^®pe54 fifcatly on his 
moral chara^r. . - , ■ « /, 

Such are indeed the difpofition and the habits of the people, 
that fo long as the . multitude, can procure their bowl of, rice 
and a few favpry f^ces, that coft only a nii^e trifle, there will 
be Icfs danger of a revolt ; and the government is fo well con- 
vinced of this, |hat ope. of he' firii concerns is to.l^y^up, in the 
public magazines tteiaed iq. ev(ary jp^ .of the empire, a pro- 
vifxon of graipi to ferve as a fupply .^r the poor in times of 
famine or fcarcity. In this |age of revolutions, a change, how- 
ever, feems to be takijig place in the minds of the people, which 
I lhaii prefently notice^ : , , , 

The fyftem of univer^t; and implicit obedience towards 
fuperiors pervades every branch of the public fctvice. The 
officers of the feveral departments of government, from the firft 
to the ninth , degree, afting upon the fame broad bafis of 
paternal authority, are invefted with the power of inflifling the 
fiimmary punifhment of the bamboo, on all occafions where 
thtj may judge it proper*, which, under the denomii^tion of 
a fatherly correAion, they adminiilier without ahy previous 
trial, or fpnn of inquiry. i(^c flightett ofl^nue is puhiffiablh 
in thi8> manner, at the wi^ or the'ckprice of'^e lowefi tii£l 

giftrate. 



glftraitei ' 8«8IiPif*futettisir^ jJitced^fejg of th^'ipWlNffful agaluft 
‘the’ wei& >ttie - IttWt tt dreid and .diftruft of 

the fonbef; artd^e cOmwOit pa^^ef accotdingly, re^rd the 
approach of 1 %ai*i itf office, |aft aa ‘ibhoolboya obferve the 
motions df a ftaere maftcf; but the fatherly kindnefs of the 
Empefbr is recogntfed feirefa in' pUnllhilhent ; the culprit may 
claim thfe exemptiod 6f every fifth blow a» the Emperor’s cotip- 
de-grace but in all probability he gains little by fuch remiifion, 
as the deficiency in number may eafily be made up in weight. 

This pra£lical method of evincing a fiitherly affe£lion is not 
confined to the multitude alone, but is extended to evciy rank 
and defeription of perfons, ceafidg only at the foot of the 
throne. Each officer of ftate,' from the nlhm degree upwards 
to the fourth, .can, at iny tim^, adm'inifteir a gentle correeiion 
to his inferior ; and the Emperor orders the bamboo to his 
minifters, and to the other four tlaffcsj whenever he may think 
it neceflary for the gOOd of their ihorals. It' is well known 
that the late Kien Long caufed two of his'ftms to be barabooed 
long after they had arrived at the age of maturity, one of which, 
I believe, is the prefent reigning Etttperor.' 

In travelling through the country, a day feldom^ efcapeA 
without our witneffing the application of the Paa-r/?, or bam- 
^0, and generally in fuch a manner that it might be called by 
any other name except a correftion. A Chinefe fuffering 
under ffiis punilhment erjes out in the moft piteous manner; 
a Tartar bears it in filencei A (^Jtunefe, after receiving a cer- 
t^n Vumher of ftrokes, falls down <m his kneesi as a matter 
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of courfe, him who ordered the punifliitteiit, thanking 

him, in thb humble manner, for the fatherly klndnefs he 
has teftificd towards his fon, in thus putting him in mind of 
his errors ; a Tartar grumbles, and difputes the point as to the 
right that a Chinelc may have to flog him ; or he turns aw^ay in 
lullen filencc. 

Ridiculous as it may appear to a foreigner, in obferving an 
officer of (late flretching himfelf along the ground for the pur- 
pofe of being flogged by order of another who happens to rank 
one degree above him ; yet it is impoffible, at the fame time, 
to fupprefs a glow of Indignation, in witiieffing fo mean and 
obfequious a degradation of the human mind, wdnch can bring 
itldf, under any circumftances, patiently to fubmit to a vile 
corporal punifliment, adminiftered by the hand of a Have, or by 
a common foldler; and when this is done, to undergo the ftill 
more vile and humiliating aft of kifling the rod that corredts 
him. But the policy of the government has taken good care 
to remove any fcruplcs that might arife on this fcore. Where 
paternal regard was the foie motive, fuch a chaftifement could 
not poflibly be followed with dilhonour or difgrace. It was a 
wonderful point gained by the government, to fubjefl every 
individual, tlie Emperor only excepted, to the fame corporal 
correflion ; but it mud have required gVeat addrefs, and men’s 
minds mud have been completely fubdued, or completely con- 
vinced, before fuch a fydem of univerfal obedience could have 
been accompliflied, the confequence of which, it was obvious, 
could be no other than univerfal fervility. It could not fail to 
edablifli a mod effedual check againft the complaints of the 

multitude, 
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multitude, by flicwing them that the fame man, who had the 
power of punilhing them, was equally liable to be correfted in 
his turn, and in the fame manner, by another. The punifh- 
ment of the bamboo muft, I fufped, be one of the moll ancient 
inftitutions of China. Indeed we can fcarccly conceive it 
ever to have been introduced into a fociety already civilized ; 
but rather to have been coeval with the origin of that fociety. 

A fimilar kind of perfonal chaftifement for light oflcnccs, 
or mifeondud, w^as inflided in Ruflia on perfons of all ranks, 
but with this difference, tliat the corredion was private and 
by order of the Sovereign alone, "i’lic Czar Fctcr, indeed, 
generally beftowed a drubbing on his courtiers with his own 
hand ; who, inftead of being difiionoured or difgraced by llich 
a caftigation, were fuppofed, from that very circumllancc, to 
be his particular favourites, and to (land high in his confidence. 
The great Mentzikoff is laid to have frequently left liis cloleC 
with a black eye or a bloody nofe ; and feemed to derive cn- 
creafing importance from the unequivocal marks of his mailer’s 
fricndlhip. Even at the prefent day, or till very lately, little 
difgracc was attached to the punifhmcnt of the knoiit^ which was 
a private flagellation by order of the court j but this abominable 
pradice cither is altogether difeontinued, or in its lad llage oi 
exiflence. Such arbitrary proceedings could not long remain 
in force among an enlightened people. 

Thefe’two great empires, the greateft indeed that exiil in 
the world, dividing between them nearly a fifth part oi' the 
whole habitable globe, each about a tenth, exhibit a fingidar dif- 
. * fereiiec 
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ference regard to political clrcomilancea. OaC' century 
ago Ruifia was but jufl enterging fronra, ftate of .barbarifm, 
and in a century Iience, In all human prob^ility, fhe will 
make a confpicuous figure atnong European nations, both 
in arts and arms. Two thoufand years ago China was civilized 
to the fame degree, or nearly fo, that (he is at prefent. The 
governments were both arbitrary, and the people were flaves. 
The natural genius of the Ruffian, cramped perhaps in fome 
degree by his frozen climate, is lefs fufceptible of improvement 
than that of the Chinefe. Whence then, it may be afked, pro- 
ceeds the very great difference in the progreffive improvement 
of the two nations ? principally, I ffiould fuppofe, from the 
two following reafons. Ruffia invites and encourages foreigners 
to inftrud her fubjeds in arts, fciences, and. inanufadures. 
China, from a fpirit of pride and felf-impor^nce, as well as 
from jealoufy, rejeds and expels |)iem. The language of 
Ruffia is eafily acquired, and her fubjeds as eafily learn thofe 
of other countries, whilft that of China is fo difficult, or their 
method of learning it fo defedive, as to require the ftudy of 
half the life of man to fit him for any of the ordinary employ- 
ments of the ftate, arid they have no knowledge of any lan- 
guage but their own. The one is in a ftate of youthful vigour, 
advancing daily in ftrength and knowledge; the other is worn 
out with old age and difeafe, and under its prefent ftate of 
exiftence is not likely to advance in any kind of improve- 
ment. • 

• 

To the principle of univerfal obedience the Chinefe govern- 
ment has added another, which is well calculated to fatisfy 
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'life publrc mind": ’ft offices are 

iypert tcP'thO Very loWtfft' of HSfc- people. ^ Ir Admits oftmd: here- 
•ditary ndjillty f' at' leaft'Vio^ sSKluflve yitfmleges. -. )A(i>a 
tPark of the Sovereign’s 'favour S’ diftindion will fometimes 
^efcend ih a familyf butj' as It confers no power ndr privilege 
nor emolurnfcnt, it fOotl Veafe oirtr ' Ail dignities may. be'con- 
fidered as merely perfonal ; : 'tbe princes of the blood, even, 
•link gradually into the common mafs, unlefe their talents and 
their applica^ott be- fufficieht to qualify them for office, inde- 
pendent of which there can be neither rank nor honours, and 
very little if any diftinftion, not even in the imperial family, 
beyond the third generation. ' On public days the Emperor, 
at a lingle glance^ can diftinguilh the rank of" each of the many 
thoufand courtiers that are affembled on'futh'occafions by their 
•drefs of ceremOny.^ The civiliahs'have a bird, and the military 
a tygcr, embroidered ^ the breaft and back of their upper 
robe 5 and their feveral ranks ' are pointed out by diBerent 
ebloured globes, mounted on a pivot on the top of the cap or 
bonnet. The Emperor has alfo two orders of diftindion, which 
are conferred by him alone, sfs marks of pvticulari favour ; the 
order of the yellow veft and of the peacock’s feathcn 

The influence that, in nations of Europe,, is derived from 
birth, fortune, and': charader) is of no weight in the,ChLuefe 
governmenli The moft learned, and 1 have already explained 
how far the term extends, provided he be not of notorious bad 
charader, is fure to be employed ; though under Ihe prefcnt 
Tartar government, the Chinefs complain that they^never arrive 
at,the,hi^ft -rank till they are advanced in years. Teaming 

3D * alone, 
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'M^ftmftlon. ; Property, without ioatniijtg, has Utde waight, au^ 
^ottfinsi uo idtOandton, excqpt in- fome cornet proviucial go- 
4ecnmeai!St where the externadi marks of office are fold, as ia 
<>aBton. Hence property t® not fo much an objcd of the laws 
in Cluna aselfewhere, and con&queotly has not -the fame fecu> 
xity. In the governments of Ehirope, property feldom fails to 
command influence and to force dependence : in China, the 
man of property is afraid to osvait, aUd all the enjoyments it 
fvocum him atEiftdlen< 

"Somenme^ indeed, the higheft appointment® in the ftate are: 
conferred, as it h^^pens elfewhere, by fome favourable accw 
dent, or by the caprice of the monarch. A ftrilring inflance 
of this kind was flifplayed in the perfou of Ho^bmg tang^ the 
laft ;{HifRe minifter of the kte Kiett-lon§i This man, a Tartar, 
happened to be planed on guard in the palace, where his youth, 
and comely countenance flruck the Emperor fo- forcibly in pafl^ 
fing, tbat hefent for him to the prefence ; and finding him 
equally agreeable an his converfetion and manners, he raifed' 
him rapidly, but gradually, &om the JGtuation of a commote 
foldier, to the highefl: ftatiou in the empire. Such fudden 
Changes, from a.,ftate<of notbinguefs to the fummit of power, 
have frequently been obferved to be attended with confequences 
no lefs fatal to the man fo dlewated,. than pernicioas to the 
public: and thus it happened 10 this favourite minifter. During 
fhe 'life of his bid matter, over whom, in his later years* he k 
faid to have poflicfTed an unbounded influence, heavafled him- 
fclf cf the means that ofiTcred, by every /pedes df fraud and ex- 

e 

tortion, 
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Mvdon, by. t^nmoy oppseffio^: tp. smaft Immcnre 
wealth ia gold, filver, pearls, and immoveablp property, that 
his acquifitions were generally allowed to have Receded lUnofe 
eif any lingte individual, that the hiftory of the country had 
aaade known. His pride and haughty demeanor had rendered 
him fo obnoxious to the royal family that, at the time we were 
in Pekin, it was generally fuppofed, he had made up his mind to 
die with the old Emperor, for whi^ event he had adwaya at hand 
a dofe of poifon, not chufmg to Hand the fevere inveftigation 
which he was well aware the fucceeding prince would dire^ to 
he made into his minifterial conduct. It feems, however, when 
that event adually happened, the love of Kfe, and the hope of 
efcaping, prevailed on him to change his piupofe and to ftand 
the hazard of- a trial. Of the crimes and enormities laid to his 
charge be was* found, or rather he was faid to have pleaded, 
guilty. The vaft weak®' he had extorted from others Was con- 
hfcated to the crown, and he was condemned to fufFer an %no- 
nltnious death *. 

» But 

• The circumftances attending the downfal of this miiiiftef are euriohs, Ad fhiew', 
in its true light, the dolpotic nature of the Chineft goveiunleAt. notwithllanding 
their falutary laws. The new Emperor, determined on his ruin, makes a public de- 
claration wherein, after apologizing for not abdaining agreeably to the laws of die 
empire from all afts of innovation, for the fpace of three years afteb hiS father's 
death, he obferves, that the crimes and exceffes of ffo-tchmg-taiig tTt of fo Horrid a 
nature, as to- preclude him from afting towards him with any pity of indulgence. 
He tlien exhibits about twenty articles of accufation againft him, the principal of 
which ari^ ,, 

CoHtumaty towards his hither (the late Emperor) by riding on horfcback to the 
very door of the hall of audience at Tven-min-jutn. 

jiudacUj, under pretence of lamencfs, in caufing himfclf to be carried to and from 
the palace through the door fet apart for the Emperor. 

' . 3 “ * 
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rf-injuftice, is far from b?ing the, ouiy,f q^^a-npe pf fucA jcpn- 
iJu£|j^ meu thus raifed fpoBi; .bumble- %uatjpu^. The officers 

', ;,- -f., ■ ■ 9 .( 

., L ,t r . l-T.-. . ■ ■ ■_:--- ■. _ ■ . ^ 

Scandalous behaviour ^ in taking away tHc ^I'gtrts of th’d p*alactf, iiiid' appropriating 
them to his own ufc. ; J ! - ^ 

Pride and ittfilencti in oounte^anding his (the new Emperor’s) order, for all the 
princes of Tartary to be fummoned to Pekin, thofe who had not had the fmall-pox 
excepted, to affift at the funeral of his father, and by ifTuing a new one, in which 
were excepted. 

Bribery and partiality^ in felling and gryingaway appointments of weight to perfons 
totally unqualified to fill them. 

Arrogance^ in making ufe of the wood Nan^moo (cedar) in his honle, which is def* 
tined exclufively for royal palaces ; and in building a houfe and gardens in the llyla 
and manner of thofe belonging to the Emperor. <. 

For having in his poiTelBon more than two hundred firings of p^rls, and an immenfe 
quantity of jewels and precious ftones, which his rank did not allow him to wear, 
and among which was a pearl of fuch wonderful magnitude, that the Emperor him^* 
fclf had no equal to it. 

For having in gold and filver alone, which has been already difeovered and con- 
fifeated, the amount, at Icaft, of ten million taels (about 3,300,00:;/. fterling). 

One article is iingularly curious. For having been guilty of the deeped treachery 
In inforining him (the new Emperor^ of hit fether’s intention to abdicate tlic govern- 
ment in his (the new Emperor’s) favour, one day before his father made it public, 
thinking by fuch means to gain his favour and aifedlion f 

After enumerating the feve^ articles of accufation, the Emperor dates, that this 
ininifter being interrogated by a Tartar prince on the feveral points, had confefied 
the whole to be true, and, therefore, without further evidence, he commands the 
prefidents and members of the feveral courts in Pekin, the viceroys of provinces, and 
governors of cities, on thefe articles of accufation being laid before them, to pafs a 
proper fentcnce on the faid Ho-tchung 4 ang^ According to the majority, he w.is con- 
demned to be beheaded ; but as a peculiar a^l of grace and benevolence oi»the part 
of the Emperor, this fentcnce was mitigated to that of his being allowed to be his 
own executioner. A filken card being fent as an intimation of this niark of the Em- 
peror’s favouFi be caufed himielf to be drangled by fome of his attendants. 


Wha 


oF’goverhmcn’t ih general, thoiigh itttetidc'a by tbe conftitutiqa 
as a kind of barrier between the printe andihd people, are the 
greateft opp’refforS of'ibe lattef, who have feldom arty meaafs of 
redrefs, or of cohveying their complaints to the Imperial ear. 
There is no middle clafs of men in China : men whofe pro- 
perty and ideas of independence give them weight in the part 
of the country where they refide j and whofe influence and in- 
tereft are confidered as not below the notice of the government. 
In fadk, there are no other than the governors and the governed. 
If a man, by trade, or induftry in his profellion, has accumu- 
lated riches, he can enjoy them only in private. He ^ares not, 
by having a grander houfe, or finer clothes, to let his neighbour 
perceive that he is richer than himfelf, left he fhould betray 
him to the commanding officer of the diftri^f, who would find 
no difficulty in bringing him within the pale of the fumptuary 
laws, and in laying his property under confifeation. 

Sometimes, indeed, the extortions that the oflicers praiftifc 
upon the people, as in the cafe of H6-tcbung-tang^ meet the 
hand of juftice. Other magiftrates keep a fteady eye upon their 
proceedings, and, in proper time, tranfmit the neceflfary infor- 
mation to court. Spies alfo are detached from court into the 


Who could efcape when the Emperor of China is himfelf the accufer ? It will readi- 
ly occur, from the fate of Ho-ichung-tang^ that there is not that line of fndepcndcnce 
drawn between the executive and juridical authority, which the ingenious author of the 
Spirit of Laws has clearly proved to be the grand foundation of a, juft, legal, anil 
effi'.ient fecurity of the life and property of the fubjed. In fad, in all ftutc crimes, 
the Emperor becomes both the accufer and the judge, la the c^e of Ho-tchung-tang ^ 
he may likewife be faid to have been the only evidence. 

3 


provinces, 




Tmmts w 

{irbviiioetj tik^r the naihe ^Mn^ddrs. Jeabut of e^ 
dther, they let od opporttinity flip"! of making unfevOuraMe re* 
portlriB their fuperiors. Not withftandihg* which, whh all'the 
precautiena taken by governmeOt in filvoctf 'of - tbe fubje£t, the 
latter finds himfelf moft dreadfully oppreffed. It is true, fdr 
very flight oflTences preferred againft men in office, the court 
direds a public reprimand in the official Gwette-; for thofe of 
a more ferious nature, ’^degradation from rank} and every of- 
ficer fo degraded is undet' thetneceffity ,pf proclaiming his own 
difgracc ia,all his public orders } not only to put him in mind 
ctf his paft condufl:, but likewifc to fhew tlm.pw^Ie how watch- 
ful the eye of gotprnment is ovtf the adions of its fervants. 
The laft ftage of public degradatioi^, which amounts to a fcn- 
tencfc of infamy, is an order to fuperintend the preparation of 
the Emperor’s tomb, which implies that the perfon fo fcn- 
tenced is more fit to be employed among the dead than the liv- 
ing. T ^bartg- la-gin, the late viceroy of Canton, was condemned 
to this degrading fervice *. 

The viceroy of a province can remain in that oflice no lon- 
ger than three years, left he might obtain an undue influence. 
No fervant of the crown can form a family alliance in the place 
where he commands, nor obtain an office of importance in the 
city or town wherein he was born. Yet with thcfe, and other 
precautions, there is ftill little fecurity for the fubjed. He has 
BO voice whatibever in the government, either diredly or by 

• Among the various ciiftoms of Ckins^ particularized in the accounts of the two 
Mahom^dan trUvdler^ in the nintir eentufy^ remarldibtlt cat is noticecU afiord- 
ing, with {he reft, equally fmgular and pceulkir to this ttaitien,^ an irrefragable proof 
nf the aiuthenticity of thcfe two relations. 
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ileprefentatioir ; :and tbroi;d]rrAiit8fadion he poflibly can reonTc 
for injuries done to Mmi and (hat is merely of a negative kind^ 
isithe degradation of the removal of the man in poweri'^yvho 
had been his opprelTor, and who perhaps may be replaced by an#* 
other equally bad. 

The ingenious Mr/Pauw has oblervedy that China is entire- 
ly governed by the whip and the bamboo. TO thefe he might 
have added the yearly aalendar afd the Pekin Gazette, both of 
which, as engines in the hands of government, contribute very 
materially to alM itS^perations. By the circulation of the iirft 
is kept alive the obfervanc^of certain ruperftitions which it 
is, apparently, the ftudy of government to encourage. The 
fecond is a vehicle for conveying into every corner of the bm- 
pire the virtues and the fatherly kindnefs of the reigning fovo* 
reign, fhewn by punllbing the officers of his government, not 
only for what they have done amifs, but for what they may have 
omitted to do. Thus, if a famine has defolated any of the pro- 
vinces,. the principal officers ayg degraded for not having taken 
the proper precautions againll it. This paper, in the ffiape of 
a fmall pamphlet, is publiflied every fecond day. The mif- 
£onaries have pretended that immediate death would be the 
confequence of inferring a falfehood in the Imperial Gazette. 
Yet it is famous for deferibing battles that were never 
fought, and for announcing vi^ories that were never -gained. 
The truth df this obfervation appears from feveral proclama- 
tions of Kaung-JbeCy ^ebien Longy and the prefent Emperor, 
wairniDg the generals on diHant lUrioas from making falfe rc- 

, ports. 
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pbrts, land killing thoulaiids aiad ten thoufands of the eaer 
m^j fometimes <fven when no ertgageffle(nti4iad taken .place *, 
Th^evercnd gefitlctnen only mtcaa to iay^'hibat the editor would 
be pUnilhed if he ventured to infprt any thing not Tent to him 
'officially by the government. 

Thcprefs in China Is as free as in England, and the profef- 
fion of printing open td' every one, which is a fingular circum- 
ftance, and perhaps the bnlyjnftance oj the kind, in a defpotic 
government. It has ufually been fuppofed that, in free coun- 
tries only where every perfdft is equally .under the protection, 
and equally liablc;to the penalties, of the law, the liberty of the 
prafs could be chcfiffied ; and thdt it was a thing next to im- 
poffible, that power, founded on error and fupported by op- 
preffion, could long be maintained where the ptefs was free. It 
was the prefs that in Europe e^e(9:ed the ruin of prieftly power, 
by difpelling the clouds that had long obfeured the rays of 
truth } and by opening a free accefs to the doftrines of that re- 
ligion which, of all others, is heft calculated for the promotion 
of individual happinefs and public virtue f. 

In 

* The words of Kamg’Jhet'^ proclamation » repeated by Kta-ktng^ arc; ** At pre- 
fent when an army Is feut on any military fervice, every report that is made of 
“ its operations, contains an account of a vitflory, of rebels difperfed at the firft en- 
counter, driven from their (lations, killed, and wounded, to a great amount, or to 

** the amount of fome tlioufands, or, in ihort, that the rebels (lain were innumerable.” 

Tcldn Gazette^ lift i8oo. 
f When the art of printing was firft Introduced into England, and carried on in 
Weftminfter Abbey, a Ihrewd churchman is faid to have obferved to the Abbot of 
Weftminftcr, ** *If you don't take care to deftroy that machine, it will very foon de- 
** ftroy your trade." He faw at a fmgic glance of the prefs, the downfal of prieftly 

dominion 
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Is China the liberty of the prels leems to excite no appre* 
henfioQS in the government:. > The fummary ntode of punKh- 
ingmny breach of good morals, vrithout the formality of a trial, 
makes a pofitive prohibition t^ainft printing unnecelTary, being 
itfelf fufEcient to reftrain the Hcentioufnefs of the prefs. The 
printer, the vender, and the reader of any libellous publication, 
are all equally liable to be flogged , with the bamboo. Few, I 
fuppofe, would be hardy enqpgh to print reflexions on the con- 
duct of government, or its principal officers, as fuch publica- 
tions would be attended with certain ruin. Yet, notwithiland- 
Ing all the dangers to which the printing profeffion' is liable, 
daily papers are publiflied in the capital, circulating, fomething 
like our own, private anecdotes, domeftic occurrences, pu^ic 
notices of fales, and the wonderful virtues of quack medicines. 
We were told that, in one of thefe papers,, vthe Pottuguefe mif-* 
fionary mentioned in Mr. Grammont’s letter got a paragraph 
inferted, purporting the great negle£l: of the Englilh in having 
brought no prefents for the princes of the blood, nor for the 
Emperor’s minifters. This falfe and malicious paragraph was 
faid to be followed by another, infinuating that thofe for the 
Emperor were common articles of little value. Another pre- 
tended to give a catalogue of them, and included an elephant 
about the fize of a rat, giants, dwarfs, wifliing pillows, and 
fuch like nonfenfe. Thefe, however, and other publications, 


clominion in the general (liffufion of knowledge that would be occafioned by it, and 
had the reft* of the clergy bccn equally clearrfighted, it is probable the dark ages of 
ftiperftition and ignorance had ftill continued, or at lead had been greatly pro- 

traclecl. 
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were iucluftriouily kept.frpin jpufj fight- IJpjdpr,;, the generous 
idea of being the. Ep)peroc’s gueft8,,'W^ were not ^iov^ to 
purchafe any thing, file ailone was to fuppfy. our, turantSj-lMat 
bis 'officers took the liberty pf -judging -vyhat thefe wants ihould 
confift in, 

It is a fingular pheoPmenon in this liiftory of' nations, how 
the government of an 'erapire, of fuch vaft magnitude as that of 
China, fliould have preferved its liability without any material 
change, for more than two thoufand years | for, dropping their 
pretenfioris to an extravagant antiquity, for which however 
they have fome pounds, there can be no doubt they were 
pretty much in the fame Hate,, regulated by the fame laws, and 
under the fame form of government as they now are, four hun- 
dred years before the birth of Chriftj about which time their 
renowned pbilofopher flourilhed, whofe works are ftill held on 
the higheft reputation. . , They contain indeed all the maxims in 
which their government is ftill grounded, and all the rules by 
which the difterent ftations of life take their moral condud; and 
the monarchy is fuppofed to have been eftabliftied two thoufand 
years before his time. ^ 

If the teft of a good government be made to depend on 
length of its continuance, unfhaken and unchanged by revolu- 
tions, China may certainly be allowed to rank the firft among 
civilized nations. But, whether good or bad, it has poffelTed 
the art of moulding the multitude to its own ihape in a* manner 
uhprecedented in the annals of the world. Various accidei^ts, 
improved by policy, feem to have led to its durability. Among 

thefe 
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thfefe thfe fJiiturkl-barriers ' ttf the fcdiihtiy^' deluding' khy foVcig'h 
h6t to'lt/c Fedkoned as ?h'6 '?eaft favourable ; wlillW. 
th^ ^xtreifee tauifidh' ctf 'the goviehiVherit* in adhllttlhg ftt'angers 
tept the ^irorldl'n igiidriince, for tn’ahy'agesj bf thfe cjtiftence 
of the moft extenfive, powerful, and populous empirt anibh^ 
men. Secluded thus from all intercourfe with the reft of the 
world, it had time ind lei’ZUre to iAcftild its own fiibjeflsdnto 
the lhape it wiftred them to retain ; and^lhe event has fufEcient- 
Ijr proved its knowledge in thikrefped.' ■ 

A number of fortunate circuttfftiltidrdiji' feldom cbmbined in 
the fame country, havb contributed to thfe p^fervatioh of inter- 
nal tranquillity in China. The language is of a nature tvelV cal- 
culated to keep' the mafs of the people in a ftate of igtiorance. 
They are neither prohibited from embrilbing any religion of 
which they may make a choice, tior coerced to contribute to- 
wards the fupport'of brte they do riot' appfbVe.'' The pains that 
have been taken to inculcate fbber habiifi^b 'deftroy mutual 
confidence, and render every man referVed OTdTiifpicibus of his 
neighbour, could not fail to ptit an end to fbcial intercourfe. 
No meetings were held, even for convivial ptirpofes, beyond 
the family circle, and thefe only at the feftival of new year, 
'ftiofe kind of turbulent aflemblies, ■ri’here real br^imagined 
grievances are difeuifed with all the raiicour and violence that 
malicious infinuations againff government, added to the efieefts 
of intoxicating draughts, too frequently irifpire, never' happen 
among the Chinefe. Contented in havibig no' voice in the go- 
vernment, it has never occurred to them that they have any 

3 E 2 , rights. 
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rights * : ind they certainly enjoy none but whnt are liable to 
be Invaded and trampled on, wlrenever the fovereign, or any 
of his reprefentatives, froih intereft, ‘ihalicej *‘br ckprice, think 
fit to exerclfe the power that is within their grafp. The doct 
trine of employing refiftence againft oppreffion, applied to the 
people and the government, is fo contrary to every fentimeot 
of the former, that the latter has little to fear on that fcore. 

Partial infurreftions occafionally happen, but they are gene- 
rally owing to the extreme poverty of the people which, in 
feafons of fcarcity and famine, compels them to take by violence 
the means of fubfifting life, which otherwife they could not 
obtain. To this caufe may be referred the origin of almoft all 
the commotions recorded in their hifiory, through fome of 
which, when the calamity became general, the regular fuccef- 
fion has been interrupted, and’eveh ehanged. We were told, 
however, by our Chinefe atteadanW, that certain myfterious 
focieties did exift in fome Of the provinces, whofe chief objeii 
was to overturti ftfe;^'I^artar government ; that they held fecret 

♦ When the mifehievouj dodtrincs of expaunded in his Rights of 

** Man,'^ were tranflated into: various languages^ and iuduftnoufl7 attempted to be 
propagated among eadem pations^ by means of French emiiTarie^; when one 
of thofe aiUduous difturbers of the peace oif mankind had adually fucceeded 
nilhing the Seiks with an abftradk of tins precious work in'their own language^ he next 
turned his attention to the vaft empire of pi|j^ina» a giorious theatre for thofe zealous 
cofmopolites to play their parts ipi if they eould once contrive to fait their drama to 
the taile of the people. The experiment, however, failed of fuccefs. The golden 
opinions of Torn Paine could not be tran$fufed into the Chinefe language' thefe 
unfortunate people underftood, no other but their own; fo that three hundred and 
thirty-three millions were doomed to rexnain in ignorance and mifery on account of 
their language being incapable of conveying the enlightened do(^rines of Tom Paine, 
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meetings* ip yt^hi^h thcjr^g^Y® 

Tartar p,tep<m4eraaey,.( J^yiycfi^ the, ip^^fxpry of ancient glorjj, 
branded p^p' pr^djt mjpr^ a^^ i]t^,editated Revenge. If even 
this, be 5hc cafe, the prefept %tej of fbciei^^* favourable 49 

their views. , Nor indeed wpul^ a. rey-plutiop be a defirable event 
for theChiaefe themfelves. It cpuld not fail of being attended with 
the moft horrible coid^pepces, . The jy^tar .fNdic^s would be 
tired with flaying, and millions that efcaped the fword mull 
neceflTarily perilh by famine, op the leaft ,iotcrrnptipn of 
the ufual purfuits of agricultpre y for they,, have pp other coun- 
try to look to for fupplies, and they raii^ij no fp^jps quantity in 
their own. , , , , . , 

In order to prevent as much aa poflSble a, fcarpity. of grain, 
and in conformity to theif opinion, that the true fource of na- 
tional wealth and profperity confifts in agriculture, the Chinefe 
government has in all ages beftowed ^beik^ hppours on every 
improvement in this branch of ipdpftry, ; ^he liulbandman is 
coniidered as an honourable, as. well as ufeful, member of fociety ; 
he ranks next to men of letters, or ofiicers of ftato, of whom in- 
deed he is frequently the pr<^enitQr,. The fcjdier ip Qhiaa 
cultivates the ground. The priefls alfo are agricnlturifts, whefi- 
fhelr convents are, endowed with, ^l|nd. 't|he Em^ror is 
^fideredasthe foie proprietary , of ;the foil* hpf the , tenant is 
never turned out of pbiTeflion ps long as he continues to pay his 
rent, which is calculated at about onP-tepth of what his farm 
is fuppofed capable.of yieldipgj an4 thppgh the holder of lands 
can only be confidercd as a tenant at wlll*'.yet it is his own fault 
if he fhould be difpoflrcircd. 60 aCetiftOmed artf the Chinefe 

.to 
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|§^-) 9 Dnfjder, 3 if:,e%|p;^ tl:^qir flwq*- .^l)}le th^y, co^qu^ to 
tt\ 9 ^ rept^j jl^at ^ Poftugi^efe . in ; Mifi .life 
lor onde^vouring,tojr^fe thp, reijtt^pppp |)i}iit,<^jt^jefepenants, . , If 
any one happens .to,,hp|4, ippres>th4n:^ia,^l5uJy, cpnyenientfy 
cultivs|,^e, he lets it oot fo another on, poa^itioo pf receiving half 
the producei .out of whieh^he peLys-thp. whole ofthe Einperof’s 
taxes. A great, part o^the pporpr pealhotry cultivate .lands on 
thele terms. • ' 

There are, infadj- no immenfe eftites grafping nearly the 
whole of a dififid ; no monopoHsdhg farmers, nor dealers in 
grain. Every one can bring his produce to a free and open 
market. No hlheries are kt out to farm. Every fubjed is 
equally .entitled to the feec and uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the fea, of the coalb^and the eSmarieei of the lakes and rivers. 
There are nomanor lords with exelufwe privileges^ no lands 
fet apart for feeding beads .or birds for the profit or pleafure of 
particular perfons every one may hill game on his own grounds, 
and on the public commonsi Yet with all thefe feeming ad- 
vantages, there are rarely three' fuccefSve years without a,fa- 
mine in one province or another. : . *■ 

As in the Roman Empire exhinples were not wanting 
firft charaffers in the date '^oi^ng to put their hands to the 
plough, tO'rendiif the earth fertill, hnd tb 'engage in the natural 
oiiployment of man ; asj 

In aAclent times the facr^ plough 
1 he kings 9 ^d awful fathers} 

So, 
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S6, in Chini; Afc En*i^ror at ’the vernal equinox, after 
a ft^emn offering ttf'tHe of’H^Vett and Ekrth, goc» 
through the certfihVny 'tif -KoidJrtg'the J)roUgh, ah example in 
which he is fdUo#ed% the’tfccfO^’ ahd-gbvemor« and great 
officers in every part* of' the enrpire;^’ This ceremony, though, 
in all probability, -die remains ofi a ’religious inftitutton, is well 
calculated to give cncOUragemeitti to the labouring peafantry, 
whofe profeffion, thus honourably patronized,* cannot fail to be 
purfued with more energy and cheerfulqefs than where it re- 
ceives no fuch marks of diftiadion. Here merchants, tradef- 
men, and mechanics, are confxdercd« far beneath the huffiand- 
man. So far from obtaining the bonOurs attendant on com- 
merce in the ancient city of Tyre, whofe merchants were 
princes, where “ traffickers were the honourable of the earth”— 
or the ancient immunities grant^dn Alfred’s reign, by which an 
lEnglifh merchant, who had made three foreign voyages by fea, 
was raifed to the rank of nobility, the man who,' in China, en- 
gages in foreign trade is confidered' as littlft better' than a vaga- 
bond. The honie trade only is fuppofed to be Aeceffary, and 
defervingtheprotedion of government I« allows all goods and 
manufaSurcs, the produce of the country, to be iatcrchattged 
between the feveral provinces, on payment only of a fmall tranfil 

t to th9 ftate, and certain tolls on the canals and .rivers, ep- 
1 chiefly to the repairs of flood-gates,j abridges, aqd embank-^ 
ments. This trade, being carried on entirely by barter, employs 
fuch a multitude of craft of one defeription o? ot^cr, as to baffle 
all attempts at a calculation. I firmly believe, that all the float- 
ing veflels in the world befides, taken collcaively, would not be 
equal either in number or tonnage to thof? of China. 


Foreign 
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' FMeigni trade w barely tolerated; very* imdifferent the 
court of Pekin affeds to be dn this fiibjet^t that it has been hinted, 
on fome occaftons, and indeed ferious apprehenfldns have been 
entertained in Europe, that they were half diliiofed to (hut the 
port of Canton againft foreigners. The' treatment, indeed, which 
ftrangers meet with at this place, from the inferior officers of 
government, is of itfelf fufficient to ekclude them, and fuch 
as could only be tolerated in confidefation of the importance 
of the trade, and efpecially in the fupplyof tea; an article 
which, from being about a century ago a luxury, is now be- 
come, particularly in Great Britain, one of the fitft ne- 
ceffities of life. 

The taxes raifed for the fupport of government are far from 
being exorbitant or burthenfome to the fubjed. They confill 
in the tenth of the produce of the land paid ufually in ^ind, in a 
duty on fait, on foreign imports, and a few fmaller taxes, that do 
not materially affed the bulk of the people. The total amount of 
taxes and afleflments which each individual pays to the Hate, 
taken on an average, does not exceed four Ihillings a year. 


With fuch advantages, unknown in moft otjier countries, iy|jl 
fuch great encouragement given to agriculture, one would be ffir 
to fuppofe that the condition of the poor muft be lefs expofed to 
hardlhips here than elfewhere. Yet in years of fcarcity many 
thoufands perilh from abfolute want of food. And' fuch years 
fo frequently occur in one province or another, either from 
unfavourable feafons of drought or inundations, the ill effeds 
of both, of which might probably be counteraded by proper 

management. 
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management, or b)r an hdnell’appikatlon of the Aims of money ‘ 
voted' lA>r the puipdfe but of tho; public revenue, that' govern- 
ment has feldom! been able lO'lay'Up in fibre a fafficient quan- 
tity- of grain* to meet the necefTities of the people in fcafons of 
general calamity; and they have no other relief to depend on 
but this precarioue fupplyi feldom adminiftered with alacrity, 
on account of the number of hands it has to pafs through. This 
leads them to commit outrages againft their ‘wealthier neigh- 
bours. There are few public charities ; and it is not a com- 
mon cuAom to afk alms. I did not obferve a Angle beggar 
from one extremity of China to . the other, except in the 
ftreets of Canton. Nor are there any poor-laws griping the 
induftrious hulbandman and labourer, to feed the lazy, and 
to feaft .thofe who have the care of them ; no paupers of any 
defeription, fupported from funds that have been levied on the 
public. The children, if living and, if not, the next of kin, 
rouft take care of their aged relations ; and the parents difpofe 
of their children in what manner they may think beft for the 
family intereft. As feveral generations live together, they are 
fubfifted at a much, cheaper rate than if each had a feparate 
houfehold. In cafes of real diftrefs the government is fuppofed 
to aft the parent ; and its good intentions in this refpedt cannot 
bai|lhd in queftion ; whenever it appears 'that any of its oHi> 
cS^ through neglefl or maPice, have withheld grain from the 
poor, they are puftilhed with Angular feverity, fometimes even 
with death. ’ 

• 

Another great advantage enjoyed by the Chinefe fubjed Is* 
that the amount of his taxes- is afcertaiqed. He is never re- 
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glytm (vim/er th^. extraiqa[din9^!»p4i^«$-iMi.tllt« ftate> iCHo^ 
in,c»f|ss of rebdliott, an addltioipal; Ux in-fonetinmim^ 
pofed .on.the neigbj^o^ng provtn<«»< < But^ la general the exte- 
cwtive government mn^t .adrpt its. wanta ta the oEtljaary iiupplNai 
inBead of calling on thcvpeopk for extraordinary eontribudotu^ 
The. ameant of the sevetuue of this great: empire haa been dif- 
tlMeJOdly ftaM4-> Aa tjbe principal branch, the land-tax, is pudi 
in kind, it isiodieed foaKdlypodible to- eftimate the receipt of 
it, accurately,, aa it wUl greatly'depend on the ftate of the crop., 
An.Empetoe whet aMaae- at popularity never fails to remit this 
tax or, rent,, in fuoh diAvide as have fuffered by drought or 
inundation. C&ouUorgin- gave' to Lord Macartney^ from the 
Imperial rent-roll,, a rough iketch of the Turns raifed in each, 
ptoyince^ makingvthem tOr amount inthe whole to about fixty-' 
fiXimlUoas fteiltng;, which is not mone than twice the revenue 
of the Ibte. in Qreats Britain, exduiive of the poor’s-rate and 
Other parochial taxes, in i So j, and which gi ves, as 1 before 
obferyed, if reduced to a. capitation,, the Turn of about four. 
fbUlio^fot each I Individual, wbilli that oh Great Britain,, by 
an analogoos.computation, would: amount to I about fijftcto times 
tbatTum. I Ihould.fuppofei however, that a IhUling in China,, 
gf^erady fpeaking, wdlgoi asifon as three iatGreai Britaim^lQl^ 

♦ - 

from: tho.prodliee of the- taxes* the civil and' military efta..^ 
blilhments, and all the ineidental and extraordinary- expences, 
are hid paid on the Tpot where they are incurred, oiit of the pro- 
-v^dal nu^azines, and ' the remainder-is remitted' to the Imperial 
treafofy in Pekin to meet the* expences of the court,^ the 

eftablilhment 





«f the EMpeMM', liSi'^daccs; tett^lclb, gardeiu^ 
vnineb, ah<l princte of«l{ie bbod^ cbnfif^ prefetftsj 
tributes, atid «tbep articles, may be reefeotiad ati'hia pAtyporfiti 
The hirfiltts revenue remitted t& Bslcte,' bi-ilie year lyps, bttii 
Oated to be about 56,000,000 ounees of filver, or 1 3,000, oooi. 
flcrling. It is a general opinioa amoa% tbe Cluoele part of his 
lubjeds, that vaft fusia of^^thd farplus ‘revenue and fucfa aS 
atafe from conlifcationa arc annually fent tb Moukden, tht 
capital of Matutcboo Tavtary ; but tins (hbuld appeiir to be aU 
erroneous opinion founded on prc^iklice. Notwithftanding the 
enormous wealth of Ho-fcbUng-tangl' thstt fillid the Imperial 
coffers,- the pjefent Emperor found' it -ft'eteflary the fame year to 
accept an offering, as it was ctdled. Of yoo, 0 cfo ounces of filver, 
or 166, 6661 . fterling, from the fait merchants of CarttOn, an^ 
Arms of money and articles of mafCbandker Arom other ^anera/ 
to enable him to quell a rebellion that was saging in one of the 
weftern provinces. He even fent dowh^ to C 3 anton''a quantity 
of pearls, agates, ferpcntifaes, and other ftones of Httle*value, in' 
the hope of raifing a temporary fupply from the Tale of them 
to foreign raerchantt. Tho Emperor Of China, therefore, has 
not fo much wealth at his difpofal as has hfuaHy been imagined. 
He even accepts of patriotic gifts flrom indmdudls, c6h^t^ 
olgyeces of porcelain, Aiks^ fanss, tea, and Aichdilee tfiBingi 
articles, which afterwards ferve as prefents to foreign embat 
fadors, and each gift is porapouAy piUclaimed to the 
gazette. / ^ . 

' 1 

The chief officers in the civil departments of government, 
independent of the miniftcfs and' the different boards in Pcfcini 
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according to the ftatement of Tcboa^la^gin^ their fakrles 
and allowances reduced into filver^ will jbeifeon from the fol- 
lowing table, which, with that of thd military eftaWiihment, is 
publiihed in the appendix to the authentic account of theem- 
bafly by Sir George Staunton j and as they differ very Jittle from 
the court calendar published in i8oi, and as I have occafion 
to make a few remarks on them, as well as on that of the popu- 
lation, which will be given in a fubfequent chapter, 1 have not 
heiitated to introduce them into the prelent work. 


Quality. 

jSaiaries 

Number, 'in ounces 
lol filver. 

Toial, 

Viceroys over one or more provinces 

11 * 

ao,ooo 

220,000 

Governors of provinces - • 

*5 

16,000 

240,000 

Colledlors of revenue •. • - 

19 

9,000 

171,000 

Prefidents of criminal tribunals • - - 

18 

6,oco 

108,000 

Governors of more than one city of the firft order 


3 >oco 

258,000 

Governors of one city only of the firft order 

184 

2 .c 00 

368,000! 

Governors of a city of the fecond order • 

149 

J^OOO 

149,000! 

Governors of a city of the third order 

*305 

boc 

1 ,044,000! 

Prefidents of literature and examinations ‘ 



Infpc^fors general ^ - - 

117 j 

4 C 2 ,OCO' 

1 


Total 

oz. 

2,960,000! 


The ^inferior officers aQing immediately under the orders 
of thefe, and amounting to many thoufands,^ together with 
the falaiies and expences nf the different boards in lh 4 te. 
pital, all of which are pud out of the public treafury, mud re- 
quite a fum at lead equal tathe above ; fo that on a moderate 
calculation, the ordinary expences of the civil ^dablilhment 
will amount to the fum of 5,920,000 ounces, or^ *»973,333l- 
fterling. 


Some 
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Some idea may be formed of the numcroiM appointments, 
and the frequent changes in adminiftration, from the circum- 
ftance of the Court Calendar, or red book, being publiflied 
every three months making four tolerable large volumes, or 
lixteen volumes every year. 

The fatherly attention, the wife precautions, and the extreme 
jealoufy of the government, have not been Confidered as alone 
fufHcient for the internal and external protection of the empire, 
without the afliftance of an immenfe Handing army. This 
army, in the midft of a profound peace, was Hated by Van-ta- 
gin to confiH of eighteen hundred thoufand men, one million 
of which were faid to be infantry, and eight hundred thou- 
fand cavalry. As this government, however, is fuppofed to 
be much given .to exaggeration in all matters relating to the 
aggrandifement of the country, and to deal liberally in hyper- 
boles, wherever numbers are concerned, the authenticity of 
the above Hatement of their military force may perhaps be 
called in queHion. The Him of money, that would be required 
to keep in pay and furnifh the extraordinaries of fo immenfe 
an army/ is fo immoderate that the revenues would appear to 
be unable to Rear it. If the pay and the appointments of each 
dlHier, infantry .and cavalry one with another, be fuppofed 
to amount to a Ihilling a day, the Him required for the pay 
alone would amount to 33,000,000!. Herling a year ! 

To com/nearer the truth, let us take the calculation drawn 
up by Lord Macartney from the information of Van-ta-gin, 
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Ahd as ao'alDpwancels fiia^e in the aWte eftlmate tor the ex 


p€nce ot artillerjr, tents, war equipane, norTor veffels of force 
on the diiiFerent riyera an^ can^8|,.t1ie ^uiTdtne an^. keeping in 
repair the military ^^hs^ tili^ ia^^ceremonlal^^eff^ boats, 
waggons, mufical bands, all of which are Inctaded m the cm 
traordtnaries onhe f rm^j thefe may ^irQl^lj be equal , to the 
ordinaries ; ^ds 'tlie '^ole military e^jyij||l^ii^nt would require 
the fum of 1 4^,94^,900 ounces, pr .^^^§4,9331." U^rling. 


The ’ 
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.• -The di(pofal-of the revenues will then Hand as fdUdws ; 

^otal amount of the revenue - 66,000,000 ' 

Civil eftablilhment - 4 * *» 973»333 

Military ditto ^ - 49,982,933 

3-1, 956,266 

Surplus, being for the Emperor’s eAabliihment £• 14,043,734 
which accords pretty nearly with the fum faid to be remitted 
to Pekin in the year 1792. 

It will appear then that if the reventie^ be admitted as trcetr* 
rate, and I fee no juft reafon for fuppt^ag the contrary, they 
are more than fufficient to meet the expences of fo apparently 
an enormous eftablifliment. Ifi hdwever, the King of Prufiia> 
the Monarch (^,a fmall kidiftinguilhable ^ek on the globe, 
when put in comparifon with the empire of China, can keep 
up an army of one hundred and eighty or two hundred thouc 
fand men, I can perceive nothing either extravagant' or ex- 
traordinary iWfappofing that a Soveteign. whofe dominions are 
eight times ‘4the efttent of thofe of Prance, before her late 
ufurpationsi ftioUld have tenUihies as gKat a force su that of 
the King of Pmflilk It may perhaps be aftced in what ihanner 
ar^they employed, feeing the nation is lb Httle engaged in 
foreign war? for Which the, military are 

ufed differ materi^l^ from thofe amoi^ European nations. 
Except a gr^ pad of the Tartar cavalry, who are ffationed on. 
the northerif frontier" and in the conquer^ provinces of Tar- 
tary, and the Tartar infantry, who are diftributed as guards 
for the different cities of the. empire, the reft of the army is 

patcelled; 
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parcelled out in the fmaller towns, villages, and liamlets; where 
they aft as jailors, coiiflables, thief-takers,ialTiftants to magif- 
trates, fuhprdinate colleftors of the taxes, guards to the grana- 
ries ; and are employed in a variety ^of different ‘ ways under 
the civil raagidracy and police. Befides thefe, an immenfe 
imiltitiidc are flatiohcd as guards at the military polls along 
the public roads, canals, arid rivers. Thefe polls are fmall 
fquare buildings, dike fo many little callles, each having on its 
fummit a watch-tower and a flag j and they are placed at the 
dillance of three or four miles afunder. At one of thefe polls 
there are never fewer than fix men* They not only prevent 
robberies and difputes on the roads and canals, but convey the 
public difpatches to and from the capital. An exprefs fent 
from poll to poll travels between the capital and Canton in 
twelve days, which is upwards of one hundred miles a day. 
There is no other poft nor mode of conveying letters for the 
convenience of the public. 

A great part then of the Chinefe army can only.be confidered 
as a kind of militia, which never has been, and dn ail human 
probability never will be, embodied as.a part of the commu- 
nity not living entirely on the daboyur of the rell, but contri- 
buting fomething to the common ftock. Every foldier llationed 
on the different guards has his portion pOand afligned to him, 
which he cultivates for his fatnily, andTpays his quota of the 
produce to the (late. Such a provifion, encouraged by public 
opinion, induces the foldier to marry, and the maruecUmen are 
never removed from their flations. 


It 
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It will not be expeded that men thus circumftanced ftiould 
exhibit a very military appearance under arms. In fome places, 
where they were drawn out in compliment to the EmbaiTador, 
when the weather happened to be a little warm, they were 
employed in the exercile of their fans, inftead of their match- 
locks ; others we found drawn up in a Tingle Ime, and refling 
very compofedly on their knees to receive the Embaflador, in 
which pofture they remained till their commanding officer 
pafled the word to rife. Whenever we happened to take them 
by furprize, there was the greateft fcramble to get their holyday 
drefles out of the guard-houfe, which, when put on, had more 
the appearance of being intended for the ftage than the field 
of battle. Their quilted pet^ats, fattin boots, and their fans, 
had a mixture of clumfinefs and efieminacy that ill accorded 
with the military charader. 

The different kinds of troops that compofe the Chinefe army 
conlift of 

Tartar cavalry, whofe only weapon is the fabre ; and a few 
who carry bows. ' 

Tartar infantry, bowmen ; having alfo large fabres. 

Chinefe infantry, 'carrying the fame weapons. 

Chinefe matchlocks. 

Chinefe Tygers ofsiyar, bearing large round fliields of bafket- 
work, and long ill-made fvvords. On the fliields of the laft are 
painted moiyfrous faces of fome imaginary animal, intended to 
frighten *the enemy, Or, like another gorgon, to petrify their 
beholders. 

3 G 
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pjj^ilAryr drefs varies in, alipoft every {wrQvipcev Sqmc- 
times tb&y wnxe blue jackets i edged iiiirith red, or btovvn with 
yeUq^ is )li?m,e had long pentaloona ; fOtne hreepbes, with 
ftocHinga, of cotton cloth; others peuicoats apd. hoots. The 
bowmen had long loofe gowns of blue cottoi%iftuffed with a 
kind of felt or wpd^g, ftudded ^1 over with brafa knobs, 
and bound round the middle with a girdle, from which the 
fabre was appended behind, hanging with the pmnt forwards, 
and on the righti not the left, fide as in Europe. On the head 
they irore a hdmet cf leather, or gilt paftehoard, with flaps on 
eatcht^fide that iflovered; the 'Cheeks and fldl upon the (houlder. 
Thi uf^er part was exa^ like an invertoi funnel, with a long 
pipe’ terminating in a kind- ipeir,' mr> which was bound a 
tuft of long hair dyed of a ftadet colour. 

The greateft number we law at any one place might be from 
two to three thoufand, which were drawn up '’ In a Angle line 
along the bank of a river ; and as they flood with an interval 
between each, espial to the vradtit of a man, theydbrmed a very 
confiderable line itt length. Every fifth mm had a fmall trian« 
gular flag, -and every tenth a latge oQe j. '^the'ftafl^ thatfupported 
them were fixed to thoi^ jacket • behinii fliouldera. Some of 

the flags were green, edged with red; others blue^ edged with 
yellow. I never faw the 'Chinefe fixt^ drawn out in any 
other way than a Angle line in firont; not even two deep. 

The Tartar cavalry appear to be cemarkably^ift, and to 
charge with great impetuofity ; bu^ the horfes are Vo fmall and 
ate broken into fo quick and ihort a flroke that the eye is 
deceived. Their real fpeed, in fefl:, is very moderate. Thdr 
1 faddles 
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faddles are remarkably foft, and raifcd fo blgh both before and 
behind; that the rider cannot' eafily be thrown oot' of his feat, 
tlie ftirrups are fo ihort that the knee is almoft as high as the 
chin. They have very little artillery, and that little is as 
wretched as ia'well can be; ’T fufpcd it is borrowed from 
the Portngueze, as the matchlock moft unqueftiotiabiy has 
been. . 

When our fellow-traveller Van-targin was alkcd the rcafon of 
their pretending to give a preference to the clumfy matchlocks 
over the firelocks now in ufe. among European troops^* he 
replied, it had been found, after, a fevers engagement .in Th>^ 
bet, that the nuncblocks ha^ done much more execution 
than the firelocks. It is, di^onK to combat prejudices; but. it 
was not very diQicult to convince Van that the men might pro- 
bably have been, quitojas much In fault as the minuets; and 
that the fupenbr fteadioefs . of the fire from the matchlocks 
might poffibly be owing to their being fixed, by an iron fork, 
into the groi^. The mUIionarieahave alligaed ai very abfurd 
reafon for firelocks not being ufed in China ; they fey the damp- 
nefs of the air is apt fei.,jpsake: the .flint mife: fire. With equal 
propriety might thefe^gentiemcn baive aflTertcd that flinta/would 
not emit fire in Italy*' , Their want of good iron and flieel to 
manufadure locks^ or jibehad quality of their gunpowder, might 
perhaps be offered as better rasffons; andias l^e beft of all their 
want of coiuAge and cooin^fs to.m^ .pfe of them with that 
ffeadineft vwiich is required to produce, the effects of which 
they are capable. Their favourite inftrument is the bow, 
which, like all other miflile weapons, requires lefs courage tq 

302 nfanage, 
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’ Although the Tartars have 'foun^ It expedient to continue 
the Chinefe army on the pld footing, it may naturally be fup- 
^ofed they would Endeavour to fecure themfelvcs by all poffible 
means in the polTeffion of this vaft empire, and that they would 
ufe every exertion to recruit the jariny with thair own coun- 
. ttymet), in 'preferbnce' to the Chinefe. Every Tartar male 
child is accordingly enrolled. This precaution was neceflary, 
as their whole army, at the time of the conqueft, is faid not to 
have exceeded eighty thoiifahd men.' At this time, in fadJ, a 
weak admihiftration bad fufierecHhe empire to be torn afunder 
■by convulfions. Every department, both civil and military, 
WTO under the control of eunuchs. Six thoufand of thefe crea- 
tures are ;Gud to have" been turned adrift by the Tartars on 
taking poffeifioa of the palace in Pefcfe. ‘ ^ 

The condhA of the Mantchoo Tartars, vrh(}0 race is now 
on the throne, was a mafter-piece of policy little to be ex- 
pected in a tribe of people that had l^lffr cbnfidered but as half 
civilized. They entered the CWncfe; dominions as auxiliaries 
againft two rebel chiefs, but foon pei^rived they might become 
the principals. Having placed thiit leader on the vacant 
throne, inftead of fetting up for conquerors, they melted at 
oncc.into the mafs of the, conquered. They add)^d the dtefi, 
the manners, and the opinions of the people. In alt the civil 
departments of the ftate they appointed the ablcft Chinefe, 
Jand all vacancies were filled with Chinefe in preference to 

Tartars. 
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Tartars, j Thfy learned the. .^hinefe langua^ ; , nwrrJed into 
Chinefe families; encouraged Chinefe fujjerftitio^,; and, In 
'fliort, omitted no ftep that could tend to incorporate them 
as one nation. Their great objedt was to ftrengthen the army 
with their own countrymen, whilft the Chinefe were fo fatis- 
lied with the change, that they almoll doubted whether a change 
had really taken place. 

The uninterrupted fucceffioaof four Emperors, all of whom 
were endowed with excellent underftandings, unebthmoh vigdur 
of mind,, and decifion of charader, has hithertd 'obviated the 
danger of fuch an enormous difpropbrtion between the gover- 
nors and the governed. The wifdom,. prudence, dnd edergy 
of thefe Emperors have not only maihtaihed tlic family' bn 
the throne, the fifth of which now fills it, but have enlarged 
the dominion^.^to an extent of which hillory furnilhes no pa- 
rallel.. The ;^efent Emperor, Kia~king^ is faid t'6 poflefs the 
learning and prudence of his father, and the firmtiefs of Kauttg- 
Shee ; but k is probable he will have a more difficult talk in 
governing Ifte empire than either of his predeceflbrs. In pro- 
portion as the TSrtar power has increafed, they have become 
Icfs folicitous to condlHtte the Chinefe. All the heads of depart- 
ments are now Tartars. The niinifterS' ' are alf Tartars ; and 
moll of the offices of high trull and power are filled by Tartars. 
And although the ancititlt langbage of the country is lliir pre- 
ferved as the court language, 'yet it is ' inore than 'probable that 
Tartar priJ^, encreafing with its growing -power, will etc long 
be indhceO to adopt ks own. 

The 
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^ The Empehsr indeed took uncojumon painit to 

improve <the‘Mantchoo lai^Uagef ahd .tso forin It into a fyfteAa-< 
tic ^htfattrm '« didtionary } 'and diredl^ A die 

children of all fuch parents as wjure one «':Tartar^ the other a 
Chinefe, fliould be taught the Mantchoo language ; and that 
they might pafs their examinations for. office; in that iangiiage. 
I could obfervet that the young men of the royal .family at 
Yuen-mht-jfuen {pohi with great contempt of the Chinefe. One 
of them, perceivii^ that.,! was deHrous of acquiring Ibme 
knowledge of the Chinefe written chara^er, took great pains 
to conyince me that the T^tar language was much fuperior to 
it; and he not poly p^eted to furnilh me with the alphabet 
and fome books, but with his inft^rudtions alfo, if { would give 
up the Chinefe, which, he ohferred, was not to be acquired in 
the courfe of a man’s whole life. I could not forbear remark- 
ing, how very much th^e ypung princes enjoyed a jeft levelled 
againft the Chinefe. ^ . An ill-natured mntarll;^ ^ inftance, on 
the cramped feet and tbfe hobbling gait of a Chinefe woman 
met with theit; hearty approbation ; but they werft equally dif- 
pleafed on bearing the clumfy ffioes worn by the Tartar 
ladies compared to the broad fla^boapmed junks of the 
Chinefe. ./■ iu, 


Although the ancient inftitutes and laws, the eilablilhed forms 
of (^ce, the pageantry a(hniniftration, were all retained, 
and the drefs, the mannersf and external deporpnent of the 
vanquiffied were afliimed by the vi^rs,. yet the natwe charac- 
ter remained diftind: ; and now, in the higher departments of 
office efpecially, it burfts through all difguife. The confeious 
• ' fupetio- 
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fuperiority of tke: one cheeks and overawes the other. Mod 
** of our books,” ob(erves Lord Macartney, “ confound the 
** two people together, and talk of them as if they made only 
** one nation under the general name of China ; but whatever 
■ might be concluded from any outward appearances, the real 
“ diftindion is never forgotten by the fovereign who, though 
** he pretends to be perfedly impartial, conducts himfelf at 
** bottmn by a fydematic nationaKty, and neyer for a moment 
“ lofas fight of the cradle of his power. The fcience of go- 
vemment in the Eqfiern world, is underftood by thofe who 
“ govern very ^Serently from what it is in the Wejtern, 
** When the fucceffion of a contefted kingdom in Europe is 
once afeertained, whether by violence or compromife,' the 
** nation returns to its pridine regularity and compofurc: it 
matters little whether a Bourbon or an' Audrian fills 
** the throne of Naples or of Spain, becaufe the fovereign, 
whoever he be, then becomes to all intents and purpofes, a 
** Spamard or- Neapolitan, and his defeendantS ' continue fo 
“ with accelowted velocity. George the Fird and- George the 
“ Second ceafed to be foreigners from the moment our feeptre 
“ was fixed in their hands | and His prefent Majedy is as 
“ much an Englifhman as King Alfred or King Edgar, and go- 
“ verns his people not by Teutonic, but by Englifh laws. 

“ The policy of Afia is totally oppofite. These the prince 
** regards thfT^® ^ acadent of mere indlf- 

** ferencs. I'lf the parent root be good, bethinks it will flourifh 
“ in every foil, and perhaps acquire frelh vigour from tranf- 
“ plantation. It is not locality, but his own cad and family; 
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it is not the country where he drew bis breath, but the block 
“ from which he fprung ; it is not the fcenery of the theatre, 
“ but the fpirit of the drama, that engages his attention and 
“ occupies his thoughts. A feries of two hundred years, in the 
“ luccelfion of eight or ten monarchs, did not change the Mo- 
“ gill into a Hindoo, nor has a century and a half made Tcbien- 
“ iMfig a Chinefe. He remains, at this hour, in all his 
“ maxims of policy, as true a Tartar as any of his an- 
“ ceftors.” 

Whether this moft ancient empire among men will long 
continue in its liability and integrity, can only be matter of con- 
jedure, but certain it is,, the Chinefe are greatly diflatisfied, and 
not without rcafon, at the imjierious tone now openly affumed 
by the Tartars } and though tiiey arc obliged to cringe and fub- 
mit, in order to rife to any dilliodion in the Hate, yet they un- 
animoufly load them with 

“ Ciii’fes, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath 


• The lafl accounts, Indeed, that have been received from China, are rather of 
an alarming nature. A very fcrious rebellion had broken out in the weftern pro- 
vinces, which had extended to that of Canton, the objedl of which was the overthrow 
of the Tartar government. It was known for fome years pafl, as I before obferved, 
that certain feeret focictics were forming in the different provinces, who correfponded 
together by unknown figns, agreed upon by convention, but they were not confidered 
to be- of that extent as to caufe any uneafinefs to the government. It .appears, how- 
ever,, that not fewer than forty thoufand men had affembled in arms in the province 
of Canton, at tKe head of whom was a man of the family of the laft Chinefe Em- 
■ peror, who had affumed the Imperial Yellow. Thcfc rebels, it f< 5 injns, are conHder- 
ably encouraged in their caufe by a prophecy, which is current a^ong the people, 
that the prefent Tartar dynafty ftiall be overturned in the year 1804. The exiffcncc 
of fuch a prophecy may be more dangerous to the Tartar government than the arms 
cf the rebels, by aififfing to bring about its own accon\phlhineiiC* ^ 


Whenever 
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Whenever the dlfmemberment or diflocation of this great ma- 
chine fliall take place, either by a rebellion or revolution, it 
mull be at the expcnce of many millions of lives. For, as is 
well obferved by Lord Macartney, “ A fudden tranfition from 
“ flavery to freedom, from dependence to authority, can fel- 
“ dbm be borne with moderation or diferotion. Every change 
“ in the ftate of man ought to be gentie and gradual, other- 
“ wife it is commonly dangerous to himfelf, and intolerable to 
“ others. A due preparation may be as neceflary for liberty, 
“ as for inoculation of the fmall-pox, which, like liberty, is 
“ future health but, without due preparation, is almoll: certain 
“ deftrudion. Thus then the Chinefe, if not led to emanci- 
“ pation by degrees, but let loofe on a burft of enthuliafm, 
“ would probably fall into all the excelTes of folly, fulFer all 
“ the paroxyfms of madnefs, and be found* as unfit for 
“ the enjoyment of rational freedom, as the French and the 
“ negroes.” 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Conjedures oa the Origin of the Chinefe. — Their Religious 
Sefts, — Tenets,— and Ceremonies, 

Rmhaffy departs from Pekitiy and is lodged in a Temple.’-^Colonyfrotn Egypt not ne-^ 
cejfary to befuppofed^ in order to account for Egyptltsn Mythology in China,^OpU 
nions concerning Chinefe Origin,. — Ohfervations on the Heights of Tart ary, — Proba*> 
bly the ReJIing place of the Ark of Noah.^Ancients ignorant of the Chinefe,^Seres^ 
^Firji known Intercourfe of Foreigners with China,'^Jews,^^Budh\Jlu-^HeJlo: 
fians* — Mahomed^ns,-‘ Roman Catholics,' — parrels of the Jvfuits and Domini^ 
ians,’-^Riligion ef Confucius,’^ Attached to the PrediBion of^ future Events, '^No» 
tions entertained by him of a future State,"^Of the Deity, — DoBrlne not unlike that 
of the Stoics, — Ceremonies in Honour of his Memory led to Idolatry,^ Mifreprefen^ 
tations of the Mijftonaries with regard to the Religion of the Chinefe, -^The 'Fao-tze 
or Sons of Immortals. — Their Beverage of Life,’-~-The Difciples ofYo or Budhijls, 
^Comparifonoffome of the Hinduy Greeks Egyptian ^ and Chinefe Deities, he 
Lotos or Nelumbium.— of Ofiris and Ifis, and the Ifia compared with the 
Imperial Ceremony of Ploughing,^Women vijtt the Temples, — PraBical Part of 
Chinefe Religion, ^Funeral Obfequies, — Feajl of Lanterns, '^Qheifance to the 
Emperor performed in Temples leads to Idolatry, — Primitive Religion Ifl or corrupted* 
"•^Summary of Chinefe Religion,. 

TThE fufpicious and watchful conduit of the^, Chinefe go- 
vernment towards ftrangers was ill fuited to the fr^ apd inde- 
pendent fpirit of Britons. Confined within the limits of their 
hotel, the populous capital of China was to them little better 
. than 
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tlian a defert. It was, therefore, lefs punful to be obliged to 
quit a place which they could confider in n6 other light than as 
an honourable prifon, and to take leave of a people, whofe ge- 
neral charafter feemed to be ftrongly marked with pride, racan- 
nefs, and ignorance. After having paffed fome time in a na- 
tion, where every petty officer is a tyrant, and every man a flave, 
how doubly precious do the bleffings of that true liberty appear, 
which our happy conftitution affords to every one the means 
of enjoying at home ; where property is fecured from violence, 
and where the life of the meaneft fubjc£t is equally protefted 
with that of the prince. Let thole vifionary men, who amufe 
themfelves in building Utopian' governments, and thofe who, 
from real or fancied injury or negleft, feel the chagrin of dil- 
appointment, vifit other countries, and experience how juftice 
is adminiftered in other nations j they will th^> be taught to 
eonfefs that real liberty exlfts only in Great Britain — in that 
happy ifland where, to ufe the expreffion of an eminent wri- 
ter on the laws of nations*, “ an enlightened piety in the 
“ people is. the firmed fupport of lawful authority ; and in the 
fovcreign’s bread:, it is the pledge of the people’s fafety, and 
excites their confidence.” 

Imprefied with fuch fcntiments, on the evening of the 7th 
of October I rode through the ftreets of Pekin, for the lad time, 
in company with Mr. Maxwell. We were quite alone, not a 
Angle Chinefe fervant, nor foldier, nor officer to condudl: us; 
yet we»h:id no difficulty in finding our way. We pafied 

• Vattel. 

^ II 2 through 
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thfi broaiiftreets of thi»*capi«^l from one ext«mhy to 
the dtKlir' Vithout tSe leaft moleftalbn^ ory indeed, the lead no- 
tke. We eould not forbear remarking the extraordinary . con- 
trail, that the two gieateft cities in the world exhibited at this 
hour of the day. In' the public ftreets of Pekin, after five or 
fix o’clock in the evening, fcarcely a human creature is feen to 
nioTe, but they abouitdtvhh dogs and fmne. All its inhabitants, 
having finilhed the bufinels of the day, are now retired to their 
refpedive homes to eat their rice and, agreeably with the cuf- 
tom of their great Emperor, which to them' is a law, to lie 
down with the fettiog fun ; at which time in London, the crowd 
is fp great, from Hyde Park corner to Mile End, as to inter- 
rupt each othef.' In Pekin, from the moment the day begins 
to dawn, the buzz and the buftle of the populace is like that 
of a fwarm of'l>ee8>; whilft, on the contrary, the (Ireets of Lon- 
don at an early hour in .the morning are nearly deferted. At 
eight in the evening, even in fummer, the gates of Pekin are 
flmt, and the keys fent. to the governor, after which they can- 
not be qpened on any confideration. 

Tlie Emhafiador and the refi of the fuite, with the fnldiers, 
fervants and munciaos h^,. fever# hout? before us, fet out in a 
fort of proceffion, i 9 , jwhi<^ t«h oflSferofgoyemment on horfe- 
back took the lead, with the letter of the Emperor of China to 
the King of England Hung aorofs his fixoulders, in a wooden 
cafe covered with yellow, filk. : ; At a late hour in the night, we 
joined the reft of the party in the fuburbaof Tor^-tebd^p-fi/o^ where 
we were once more lodged among the gods of the nation, in a 
temple' that wai confecrated to the patrdnizii^ deity of the city. 

* . There 
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TTiere ife no inns in any part of this vaft empire j or, to fpeak 
more corredly (for' there' are re(tiag*places), no inhabited and 
furniihed honfes where, in confideratioa of paying a* certain 
fum of money, a traveller may purchafe the refrefhmenta of 
comfortable reft, and of allaying the calls of hunger. The 
ftate of fociety admits of no fuoh accommodation, and much 
lefs fuch as, in many countries, proceeds.from a r(drit of dlfin* 
terefted hofpitality ; on the contrary, in this country, they ini^ 
variably fhut their doors againft a ftranger. What they call 
inns are mean hovels, coUfifting of bm'e Walts where, perhaps, 
a traveller may procure his cup of tea fbv A piece of copper 
money, and permilfion to paft the night ) bht this is the extent 
of the comforts which fuch places hold out. Tho'pradlice in* 
deed of travelling by land is fo rare, except occafibndiy in thofe 
parts of the country which ad mit not the convenience of inland 
navigations, or at fuch times when thefe are froaeft upi, that the 
profits which might arife from the entertainment of pallfengers 
could not fupport a houfe of decent accommodation. The of- 
ficers of ftate invariably make ufe of the conveniencies which 
the temples offer, as being fuperior to any other which the 
country affords; and the prieftd, well knowing how vain it 
would be to refill, or remOnftrslte, pStienHy fubmit, and refigft 
the temporary ufe ‘ of th eir apartments' wftbout a mhrmur. ■ 

In mod countries of the civilized worid,' the buildings appro- 
priated for religious worlhip and the repolitories of their gods, 
are gensral^y held fatred. In the monafteries of thofe parts of 
Europe, where inns are not to be found, the apartments of the 
monks are fometimes refort(;d to by travellers, Out ia Cfiina the 

3 ' 
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vtrj JanBum fanElornm is invaded. Every corner is indifcrimi- 
nately occupied by men in power, if tliey fhould require it. 
Sometimes, alfo, the wiiolc building is made a common place of 
refort for vagrants and idlers, where gamblers mi.K with gods, 
and priefts with pick-pockets. In juftice, however, it muft be 
obferved, that the priefts of the two popular religions which 
predominate in the country fliew no Inclination to encourage, 
hy joining in, the vicious praflices of the rabble ; 'but having 
no pay nor emolument from government, and being rather 
tolerated than fupported, they are obliged to fubmit to anti 
to overlook abufes of this nature, and even to allow the profane 
pradices of the rabble in the very hours of their devotion. Yet 
there is a decency of behaviour, a fort of pride and dignity in 
the deportm'ent of a Chinefe prieft, that readily dillinguifli 
him from the vulgar. The calumnies, which fome of the 
Roman catholic miffionaries have fo induftrioufly circulated 
againll them, feem to have no foundation in truth. The near 
refemblance of their drefs and holy rites to thofe of their own 
faith was fo mortifying a circumftance, that none of the mif- 
fionaries I converfed with could fpeak with temper of the priefts 
of China. I could not even prevail on our interpreter of the 
propaganda who ftill manifefted a prediledion for the cuftoms 
of his country in every other refpeft, to ftep into the temple 
where the altar was placed ; nor could he be induced, by any 
perfuafion, to give or to afk an explanation of their myfterious 
dodrines. 

f » 

There is no fubjed, perhaps, on which a traveller ought to 
fpeak with lefs confidence, than on the religious opinions of 
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the people he may chance to viiit, in countries out of Eu- 
rope, efpecially when thofe opinions are grounded on a very 
remote antiquity. The allegorical allufions in which tlicy 
might originally have been involved, the various changes they 
may fincc have undergone, the ceremonies and types under 
which they are ftill exhibited, in their modern drefs, render 
them fo wholly unintelligible that, although they may have 
been founded in truth and reafon, they now appear abfurd and 
ridiculous ; equally inexplicable by the people themfelves who 
profefs them, as by thofe who are utter ftrangers. The various 
modes, indeed, under which the Creator and Ruler of the Uni- 
verfe is recognifed by various nations, all tending to one point, 
but fetting out in very different diredions, can only be under- 
Itood and reconciled by a thorough knowledge of the language, 
the hiftory, and .the habits of the people; of their origin and 
eonnedions with other nations; and, even after fiich know- 
ledge has been obtained, it is no eafy taik to feparatc fable from 
metaphor, and truth from iidion. I'or thefc reafons, the reli- 
gion of China appears to be fully as obfeure and inexplicable 
as that of almoft any other of the oriental nations. The lan- 
guage of the country, added to the jealoufy of the government 
in admitting foreigners, have thrown almoft infuperablc ob- 
ftacles in the way of clearing up this intricate fubjed ; and ihoCo 
few, who only have had opportunities of overcoming thefc diffi- 
culties, were unfortunately men of that dais, whole opinions 
were fo warpe^d by the prejudices imbibed with tlic tenets of 
their own* reiigion, that the accounts given by them arc not al- 
ways to be depended upon. As I have. already obl'ervcd, they 

cannot 
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ca()inot bring theqjifelves to fyeak or ^to ^rite of 
China with any degree ol" temper or moderation. 


of 


It would be prefuraptuous in me to fuppofe, for a moment, 
that I am qualified to remove the veil of darknefs that co^rs 
the popular religion of China. ^ in the .pradice of |his 

religion, it is impojpfible not to 4ifcoyer a common origin with 
the fyftettis of other naiiqns in ancient ijTmes, it may^not be 
improper to Introduce a,:few rem^l^ on the fubjed, and to 
enquire if hiftory 'WfiU enable us to point out, in what manner 
they might have received or communicated the fupcrftitions 
and metaphyfical ideas that feem to prevail among them. The 
obvious coincidence between Come parts of the mythological 
dodrines of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, with thofe of 
China, induced the^ learned Monfieur de Guignes and many 
of the Jefuits to ififer, that a colony from Egypt, at fome re- 
mote period, ^h|,d palTed into China. This however does not 
appear probable. The Chinefe are not a mixed but a di(lin£l; 
race qf men ; and their countenance has nothing of the ancient 
Egyptian in it. Nor indeed is it neceflary to fuppofe any fuch 
connexion, in order to explain the veftiges of Egyptian my- 
thology that may appear in their temples. We are informed 
by hiftory that wh«n Alexander marched into India, about three 
centuries before the birth of Chrift, many learned Greeks ac- 
companied him on this memorable expedition; and we are 
further informed that, two centuries after thia period when 
the perfecutions and cruelties of Ptolemy Phyfeon expelled 
great numbers of learned and pious Greeks ancl Egyptians 
fi-om the city of Alexandria, they travelled eaftward in fearch 
• ,of 
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' oCan aTylum among the P^fians and^the Indians ; To that theire 
is nothing extraordinary in meeting with Greek and Egyptian 
fuperilitions among nations erf" the Eaft; even where no veftige 
of their language remains, Fdf it may be obferved that, 
whenever colonies emigrate from their own 'country and 
fettle among ffrangerS, th^%re much more apt to I6lh their 
native language,' thf» their teligious dogmas and fuperllitioas 
hotionCf Neceihty^ideed may compel them'toado;^ the lan- 
guage of the new country into which they have emigrated, hv^t 
any compulfive meidures h) draw them .to another religion ferve 
only to ftrengthen them in their own. The French fcfugecs 
^at the Cape of Good Hope totally loft th^r language -in lefs 
thanfeventy years ; and, Angular as it may apj^ar,! met with a 
deferter from one of the Scotch regiments, ofi the borders of the 
Kaffer country# who had fo far forgot his language, in the 
courfe of about three years, that he was nol^ able to make him- 
felf intelligible by it. Many languages, we kdow, have totally 
been loft, and others fo changed as fcarcely to prefer ve any 
traces of their hrigiflal form *. 

• Mr, 

# - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

♦ This confidcration on the tranfient nature of Iang«^^cs,‘ and cfpecially of thoifc 
whofe fleeting founds have never been fixed by anf gra^hfc invention, makes it tfjjc 
more furprizing how Lord Karnes, in his iketch oh the o%in and proofs of Ame- 
rican nations, after obferving that no paflage by land had been difeovered between 
America and the old world, (hould have given it as his opinion, that an enquiry, 
much more decifive as to the former being peopled by the latter, might be purfued, 
by afeertaining whither the fame language be fpoken by the inhabitants on the two 
fides of the flrait that divides the northern regions of America from Kamfkatka* 
And that, after finding this not tu be the cafe, he ihould conclude that the former 
could not have been peopled by the latter. Had not Lord Karnes written upon a 
fyftem of a feparatc and local creation, pre-cftabliflied in his owp mind, he would 
unqucftionably have laid more ilrefs upon a refcmblancc in their phyfical characters. 
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< Mr. Bailly, &me other TeMnedt and iiigentoos men, 
WM of opinion, that many fragineiUs ojK^dte old and abfurd 
■(iables of China arc’ difcovefaUe m the ant^ent- hiftory o£ 4 he 
Ifindus, from the birth tA- Fb^Jbety the founder of the empire 
the French wrke thc w(^) imtHl the iotrodui<9!!iDn 
of Bddha, or Fo. Like the HiiiddB, h is true, they have 
alv/ays fiiewh a reitiarkable pi^edl]iiftKm*%iN;he number »/«e. 
Confucius calls if the mdlb^crfe^bf nurlbcrs. But the Scy- 
thians, or Tartars,, have '*alfo eohfideted this as a facred num- 
ber. It is true, Rkcwife, they 'iefetnble feme of the Indian 
natienst in the obfervance of folfiitial and equinoxial facrifices; 
in making offerings to the 'thttnes of their anceftors;: in the 
dread of leaving no offspring behind them, to pay the cnf- 
tofai|iry obfequies to their memory 5 . in obfer^ing eight cardinal 
or principal points of the World ; hi the divifion of the Zodiac^ 
and in a variety dT other coincidences, which the learned Mr. 
Bryant accoilti#for by fuppofing the Egyptians, Greeks,. Ror 
mans, and Indians, to be derived from one common flock, and 
that f^lne of thefe people carried their religion and their learn- 
ing into China. No proof however is adduced, either by him 
or others, of fuch a communication ; and an aflertion direftly 
the contrary might liave been made with equal plaufibility. 

■i* i- 


♦ 

m their fuperftitions and religious notions^ than on fimilarity of language ; which, 
among the many acquirements of the human fpeflies,.or »i hum^ inlUtudon, is not 
the lead liable to change by a change of fituatlon, efpecially where no written cha- 
rafler has been employed to fix it. His Lordfliip's conclufion is the lifore eitraor*. 
dinary* as he had already obferved that the refcmblancc between them was pcrfe^l 
la every other refpe^* 


That 
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That Chinefe (Jb ftdt owe thtlt 'origin to the fame ftocli, 

their phyfical charddber ijiftf itfelf a faflicieut proof. The fmail 
rounds at Ae extremity itcxt riie nofe, inftead of bei)/g 
anguJar, as is the cafe itf lhat of Ettbopeatos, its oblique luiltSad 
dP^rizontal poOtioft, and the flat and broad root of the nofe, 
are fcatnres or charader* aatihtly diftifl^ from the Hiildu, the 
Greek, br the Roeifiii ^imd belong more properly to the natives 
of thatevaft extent oTcouiltry, which was known to the ancients 
by the name o£ Seythia, aod^ in modern times, by that of 
Tartary, There is fcwrecly in« nature two of the human fpecies 
that differ more widely than a Chiuefc and a Hindu,, fetting 
afide the difference of colour, , which ho, weyer pwdern. enquiries 
have determined to have little or no relation to climpite, but 
rather to feme original formation of the different fpecies. . The 
Mantchoo, and indeed alUthe other Tartar tribes bordering 
upon China, are fcarcely diflingniflwble’^frora the Cliincfe. 
The fame colour, except in a few inftances aj^ have el I'e where 
obferved, the fame eyes, and general turn of the countenance 
prevail, on the continent of Afia, from the tropic of Cancer to 
the Frozen Ocean *. The peuinfula of Malacca, and the vaft 
multitude of iflands fpread over the.caftern feas, and inhabited 
by the Malays, as well as tbofe of Japan , and Lieou-kieon, 
have clearly been peopled from the fame oemnaon flock. The 
firft race pf people to the northward of Hindoftan, that poffefs 

« , .!> 

* It Is fttfficicnfly rcmarkublc, that the Emperor Kaun^-Shee^ in giving, hy public 
cdi<^, fome account to his fuhjedls of the dilferent nations of Afia and Europe, (hould 
make the obfervation* “ To the foiithward of the C^ad country a horde 

** o{ Hoo’tfe (Turks) is efiablifiicd, who arc defeended from the fame flock with 7'uen- 
formerly Emperors of CJiina.” 


% I 2 


the 
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tIw>T«cfar counteiiafice^ ’fo different lir&^that 9f the Hindus, 
are the inhsiintaats of Bobtaa. Tht- Bo^eeati* fays Captain 
Turner, *’ hav$ invariably W«ek hair^ wbich-it is faihion 
“ to cut fliort to the head. - The cyo; is a very remarkable 
“ feature of the face; fmaliV blacky with long pointed eor^ 
“ ners *, as though ftretched and extdhded by artificial means, 
“ Their eyedafhes are fo thin as to be^fca^y perceptible, and 
“ the eye-brow is- but ilightly (haded; ■ BMow the eye* is the 
“ broadeft part of the face, which is ikther fiat, and narrows 
“ from the cheek-bonra to the chin ; a charaAerofCtountenance 
“ appearing firft to take its rife among .the Tartar tribes, but 
“ is by far more ftrongly marked in the Chinefe.” 

» ■ : *y ■ ■ i } 'K- ■ ' ' 

The heights of Tartary, bulging* out beyond the general fur- 
face of the globe, hare been confidcrcd, indeej!, by many as 
the cradle of the human fpecics, or ftill more emphatically, and 
perhaps more prqperly, as, the Jbum/ery of the human race. This 
opinion did not arife folely from the vaft multitudes of people 
correfpetnding with the Tartar charader, that are fpread over 
every part of the eaftern world, -and who in countlefs fwarms 
once overran all Europej but was grounded on a fuppofition, 
that the whole (urfaee of the globe, or the greater part of it, 
has at one time heeafrdMaerfrd in water, and that Tartary was 
the laft to be covered, and the fkft that was uncovered ; and the 
place from whence, df courfr, a new fet of creatures were forged 
as in a worklhop, from fome remnant of the old ftdck, to be the 
germs of future nations. 

• The angles are here meant which, in the Chinefe alfo, are extended in 

\ht fsume or a greater proportion than the if^erhr ones are rounded off*. 


Alraoft 
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Almoflr every part of tKp earthy . ipdee^, afforda the moft 
equivocal iodlcatiop.^ that fi^ph has a^ually been the cafe, not 
only in the feveral mWAne..,prQd«ftions thjit .hpe been difco- 
vered in high mountajns, at a <^^ce from any fca, and 
etWJally deep under th:^ ,forfac%,pf thn.e^rth,;. hut more efpecially 
in the formation of t^f IPpontilJiq^.l^entfelyes,, the, veryrhigheR 
of which, except t]^q|e of gr^ije^ oonfifting frequ5ntly of U- 
bular n^affes piled, tegnjar and horizon- 

talftri^ta, that their Jbape, and appearance cannot be otherwife 
accounted for, or ^plained by , any, known, principle in nature, 
except by fuppoiing them at one time to have exilled ip a, Rate 
of fluidity, by the agency of hr? Otpf.v(atcr, apojmt whieh^Recms 
to be not quite decided Ifctween the Volcanifts and the Nep- 
tunifts. The heights of Tartary are unqneftionahly tbe.highell 
land in the old wojld. In Aiperica they ipay» perjbaps,) be, ex- 
ceeded. Gerbillon, who was a ^lerable good mathematician; 
and furnilhed with inflruments, .aflures us, tl^t ,^the jnnuntain 
Pe teba, very inferior tp many in Tartary, is nine Chinefe /«,«„ 
or about fifteen thoufand feet,. : above the ieveht^ the plains of 
China. This mountain, as well as all the; others in the fame 
country, is compofed of fapd ftone, and refts upon plains of, 
fand, mixed with rock, fait and fthpetfe; -^e or imn 

menfe defert of fand, which ftretches along the^nh-weft fro% ; 
tier of China and divides it from weftern Tartary, ia .not l,;fa; 
elevated than thtPv-teba^ and is faid to refemble.the bed, of tbe 
ocean. Some' of the mountains ftarting.out of i\us jea of/andy 
which it§ name implies, cannot be lefs than, twenty thoufand 
feet above t^e level of the eaftern ocean. 


' 'The" 
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• The ftrtttatkm ’of th^ earth Jtffordi '4 .%i€e field for fpecfuk- 
tibli ;; and^ accordingl;;^i'thiifty lngeM6dl iih^&Wesh bece con- 
ceived to explain the ^arioua 'apf^earaht^ H^hich hS' furfice->€X- 
hilAts. The beii modem hstdtalllta however, t6 agree, 

that wafer has been One df th^^plittcipi^'h§fents to pn)(fuce ttrtife 
cffeds. The grcarLifthfeM^ 4^St#e' ^\i#iati(ig 'Mtid pervaded 
the whole empire of Tnature, afifef im’itny jtiii’^bc^teus enquiries, 
acquiefced in the*tfeith of the ■ facred Writfhgs, that thd whole 
globe of the earth was, at fome period of^lhejfiibmerfed in wa- 
ter, and covered with the vaft oceari^* 'hiitil in the lapfe 
of time one little ifland appeated in this immenfe fea, 
which ifland inuft have been of ijourfe; the higheft moun- 
tain upon the lurface of^thc eart^ In fupport of his hypo- 
thefis, die adduces a number of fa£t8> ‘maOy of which have fallen 
within his own obfervSriiioh, of the progreffive retreat of the 
fea, the diminutioS of fprings aftd rivers, and the neceflary in- 
crement of land. Among the moft remarkable of thefe are 
the obfervatlons made By the Inhabitants of Northern Bothnia 
upon the rocks on the fea coaft, from whettCe it' appeared that, 
kithe courfe of a tehtury, the fea had fublided more than fbur 
feet ; fo that’ fix thoufahd years ago^ fuppdfing the rate of retir- 
ing to have been the feme, the 'fea was higher than at prefent 
by two hundrejland forty feel. Such great and fenfible depref- 
fion of the water of the fea moft, however, have been only local, 
otherwife, as l have elfewhcre obferved, the Red Sea and the 
Meditenancan would luve joined within rfic perW of hiftory. 
The fea, it is true, irtfome parts of the world, gaps open the 
land, and in others the.land upon' the fea, but thele eifedts arife 
firom a difierent cauie to that which is fuppofed to produce a ge- 
neral 
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netal retreat, {t j^jjrijyst^aHb, that ^a,. the,. neighbourhood of 
mouq^ns and very materul changes have tahcn 

place in courfe of a fevv., ages. , Tw figments of the 
fornier» worn away by the alternate action of the fun and rains, 
a» borne down by the tQtretlts, of the latter, and depofited.in 
the eddies formed by - th«, tva h^nks of, the rivers where they 
join the fea, produejns thus alluvions land as, for example, the 
Delta (jf.Egypt» which has gradually been depofited out of the 
Ibil igff Aby/Tmia. and .Upper, Egypt ? the plains of the northern 
parts of China, which hayc beep farmed put of the mountains 
of Tartary ,; and thofe of India from the Thebetian mountains, 
and the other high lands to the northward and weftward of the 
pe'ninfula. As, however, a much gr Ater proportion of the frag- 
ments borne down by risers muft be deppfited in the bofom 
of the deep than jp its fhores, the fea by this conhant and elec- 
tive operation ought rather to advance than to retreat. We may 
tlicrefore, perhaps, conclude that, whatever changes may 
have been whkh the furface of the earth has undergone, with- 
regard to the proportion and the pofition pf land and water, the 
appearances we pow behold in vwioua parts , of the globe can 
only be explained by fuppofing fpme. temporary, and preterna- 
tural eaufe, or elfe by alTuming an incaleuiable period of time 
for their produilion. >;ii 

But to return fronii this digreffioa to the more immediate fub- 
jefl: of the prefent fedioo. It is hifiiciently remarkable, and 
no inccnfi'lerable proof of the truth of the Sacred Writings, 
that almoft Very nation has feme traditionary account of ade- 
luge, foroe making it uoiverfal, and others local : prefuming, 

however, 
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however, the former to he correal, which is not only jiiftified 
by the teftimony of the author of the Pentateuch, but by na- 
tural appearances, it might perhaps be fliewn, with no great 
deviation from the generally received opinion, that, inftead of 
PeiTia being the hive in which was preferved a remnant of the 
ancient world for the continuation of the (pecies, thofe who 
liavc fuppofed Tartary to be the cradle, from whence the prefent 
race of men iluied*, liave adopted the more plauflble conjecture. 
If it he borne in mind that, in every part of the bible hiftory, 
the expreflions are accommodated to the underftandings of thofe 
for whom they were intended, rather than ftriCtly conformable 
to faCts, and more confonant to appearances than realities, it 
may be fuppofed, without any offence to the moft rigid be- 
liever, that by the mount Ararat was not ftrlCtly meant the 
identical mountain of that name, which has besn recognized in 
Armenia, but rather the higheft mountain on the face of the 
globe ; for, if this were not the cafe, the Mofaic account would 
be contradictory in itfelf, as we are told that, “ all the high 
“ hills that were under the whole Heaven were covered.” This 
concellion being allowed, we may fuppofe that the ark, inftead 
of refting in Armenia, firft ftruck ground in that part of Tar- 
tary which is now inhabited by the Eleuths, as being the moft 
elevated trad of country in the old world. From thefe heights 
large rivers flow towards every quarter of the horizon. It is 
here that the fources of the Selenga are found, defeending to the 
northward into the lake Baikal, and from thence by the Ene- 
fei and the Lena into the Frozen Ocean : of the Ai^uf, which 
empties its waters to the eaftward into the gulph of Tartary : 
of the two great rivers of China flowing to the fouthward, and 
3 of 
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of numbcrlefs lakes and risers difcharging their waters to the 
vveftward, fomc buiying thtnafelves in deferts of fand, and 
others working their way to the great lake of Altl and the Caf- 
pian fea. 

From Aich a fituation,admittihg|^he eartli to have been peopled 
in fucceffion, the two great rivers which took the fouthcrly di- 
rection and eroded the fertile and cxtenfivc plains of China, 
were fully as likely to direCt the few furvivors of the deluge to 
this country, as that they fhould follow any of the other dreams; 
and probably more fo, as thefe led to a warmer and more com- 
fortable climate, where fewer wants were felt and thofe few 
more eafily fupplied. Gonlidercd in this point of view, the opi- 
nion of the Jefuits will nofr appear fo ill founded, which fup- 
pofes that Noah,*leparating from his rebellious family, travelled 
with a part of his offspring into the ead, and founded the Chinefe 
monarchy ; and that he is the fame perfon as the Foo-Jhee '* of 
their hidory. The words of feripture from the eajl, an ingeni- 
ous commentator has obferved, ought more properly to be 
tranflated, at the" beginning. At all events, the faCt I conclude 
to be irrefidible, that the Tartars and the Chinefe have one com- 
mon origin, and the quedion then is fimply this, whether the 
fertile plains of China were abandoned for the bleak and barren 
heights of Tartary, or that the wandering and half-famiflicd 
/ 

* As a corroborating proof of ihc Chinefe being of Scythic origin, it may he 
obferved, tljat the adjunct c ha r after (to tlie family name Foo) is coni[)ofed of r» 

rice, an arr^u^ and the conjnnftivc charnfter affo, from whence mny he inferred 
that he united the occupations of Jhepherdf agrkulturijf, and 'warrior. 

3 K 


Scythians 
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Scythians defcended into regions whofe' temperature and pro- 
du^ions were more congenial to tUe nattucc' of man. 

If, however, we allow Ghina-to hare been among the firft 
nations formed after the flood, it does not appear to^vc kept 
pace in learning and in arts %ifli the Chaldeans, theAflyrians, 
or the Egyptians. ' Before the time -df Confucius, its progrefs 
in civiiizaition feems to have been Very flow. He was the firfl: 
perfon who digefted any thing like a -hiftory of the kings of 
Loo ; for, in his time, the cbuntry was divided among a num- 
ber of petty princes, who lived at the head of their families, 
much in the fame manner as formerly the chiefs of the clans in 
the Highlands of Scotland j or, perhaps, more properly fpeafc- 
ing, like the German princes, whole petty ftates are fo many 
parts of one great empire. It is how about two thoufand years 
fmce the feveral monarchies were confolidated in one undivded 
and abfolute empire. There arc feveral reafons for fuppofing 
that, before this period, China made no great figure among the 
poliihed nations of the world, although it produced a Confucius, 
fome of whofe works demonftrate a vigorous and an enlightened 
mind. From the commentaries of this philofopher on One of 
their claflical books *, it' would appear that a regular fucceflion of 
Emperors could be traced near two thoufand years back from 
his time, or more than four thoufand years from the prefent 
period. The duration of the dynaflies, with thu^r feveral Em- 
perors, which he enumerates, and the detail of occurrences 
in each reign, make the truth of the hiflory fuific^ntly plaufi- 
ble, though the chronology, from thdr total ignorance of aftro- 

' • The Shoo-hing. 
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nomy, muft hedt^rily > tb« defective.; •'It: ift ■ ftili aii’ cittratfrdio 
nary circumrftan<Sg,' a^atfmoK’of tfc.e)atioieflt‘ dlaffical authorij 
Ihould have had the lead knowledge of fuch a option. Homer 
neither mentions them nor rntdees any alludon to inch a people; 
and Herqtibtua feems to haVe hepn eqmdly ignpr/Htt of their 
cxiftepde ; a#»d yet, accordiAg toifcer beft.chronplqgi/ls, Hero- 
dotus and-^Jonfotiuspiauft hjfcvie b#en;.cQpW(mp,omrie^; It may 
fairly be eonclqded thett, -that tUgf earVy Greeksj-had no know- 
ledge of the Chinefc. Even more than a centoty-aftet the father 
of hiftory flouriihed, . when the.^Terfian emjnrB Was overthrowa 
by Alexander, it does, not appear that, the, ChiQpfevvere known; 
to this nation ; whieh jn ^h probabilitynWOHld! have : been ihe. 
cafe, notw;ithftandiog. their jiyer/Jon to .a^iyJniereouj^e:w/j|^^ 
reigners, hadtheyeonftituted, at that timq, a lafgeaqdjowerr 
ful empire ; perhnps, -indeed;,thc ignorance, pf the>]i^errian8 might 
arife from the intervention of the civilized . nations of India, whofe 
numbers might have made it prudent in the :^(ner -to dirc^ 
their arms conftantly towardstUte wed rather .than to the ead. 

It has been an opinion pretty generat}yi<adopted; that the 
people known to the -ancients by thenatne- of Sfm wercjUlic 
fame as the Chinefe, partly on acefount-'of tlrelr eadern iltuation, 
and partly becaufe the principal fiik manufadures were fup- 
pofed to be brought from thence, which gave the Romans oc- 
cafionto nara^fhe country iS'rr/ri/ra. The Romans, however, 
received the trifling quantity of filk made ufe of by them from 
Perfia, aifd «^t from China, nor from the country of the Seres. 
Nor is it probable, that th% latter fhould be the Chinefe, who 
are fatd to have fent an embafly to Augudus, in order to court 

3 K 2 the 
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ifce’&iendfliip if tht Roifaans, it b^iftg Hf reli^'ellrtrirf to their 
femdanjental laVs,' which ifeot- (saly^'prohibtf an^ intercourfc 
with ftrangersi^bht 4ll6#'ifri6*''ahy of ih^S'l^tivea to leave the 
country. ThefaSy indeeij ^Oflfes refts ftttiy' Upon 

the authority of Lltcilfe !ft'f FloMS/ who wftjfe hls' hlfery, if it 
may fo be' cabled, ' faclfJy a *icS^ftiry%ffCt‘tite death’ 9f Auguftus : 
and, as ndiJll BlFth€Mfloi?th8‘coiltS»t^6liil‘y‘N^^^ 
take any' notice of lueR ’ an’ h^erit; if'^^ than probable 
that ndfuch embal^ was ffihf toROirie '*^.' ' 

■ - The 

■ ,.i.- -• . >'* ■ ■■ 

* PtoUmy, the Geographer, places^ Serica adjoining to Scythia, //njwn, cor- 
fcfponding with Cafhgar, Tan'^f, ind kicsSi ^trountrlci famous for the cultivation 
of this' iofiton plant. It would &em, mdel^ frbxxi aH the pafTage^ which occur in 
aaciri^'lWthqrs .concerning t^e Scres^ tJhnt ^^tton , was the fubdance alluded to, 
ratJier than filk, and diac thefe^oplt'Were ii^^hc preient C^inefe, but the Tartars 
of Kitai. 

^i jntmilra Mthiopum mlU eanentia Jana F 
FtJlera^tie yf/olih dff iffant ti^a Sms F 

Virg. Georgv ii. v. uo. 


Prims jae ntn^Phadhnfe rtuSi 


Sil. Ijal. 1.6. V. 3 . 


— ^uod Stores 

Frotidea lanigera carf tntit velUra Silva. 

Claudian. 

Sires lanificio Syharnm aohikiperfu/am a^ud depi5enh:^rmdium canitim. 

' Plin. 1 . 6 . 17 . 

iftorace makes the Seres expert in drawing the bow, a weapon in the uft which the 
fieyl^tos wtre alw’ays famous. t 

DiSlus Sagittas Undere Sericat 
Jlreu paterno F 

Hor. lib. i. Od. 29 . v. 9 . 
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The firft thsWf We know tO!>IiaT« travelled into China 

was a colon'f^of «:cording'f«* tbe-^tccords kept by 

theif defcendants, ind which i tiiMerftood firom fome of the 
miffioaati^ ate cottbbt)rated-4l‘t0 thetunejby Chiaefe hiftory, 
firft fettilthefi& ifbrtly after the cxpeditioii - of Alexander had 
opened a communi^tkAt 'Xeith Nords it at all improba- 

ble that thill adventwrotM'and-iniduftrlouaipeojde were the firft 
to carry with' theth» 'i|^^eir {tew country, the filk worm and 
the mode of rearing it,either from Perfia, or fixne of the neighbour- 
ihf 'Coantriesi The fittl^ror Kamg’Jbiiei in his obfervations on 
natural hiftory, takeanotice thtt the Chioefe are greatly miftaken 
when they iay that filk wa»^,a£t Bjaluike produdl of China, for 
that the upper regions tCfdlntfia have *. native worm of a larger 
growth, and which ipitis 'a ftronger filk that* any in China. 
Although indeed and^t'IdthbfS'are filieitjit as to thb^article of filk, 
there are grounds for foppofing it was not unsown in Tangut 
and Kitai. Several expreftibns in the Bible warrant the opi- 
nion that filk was^ ilfcd in thb time of Solomon^ and the v^es 
perluc’ida ac fiuida Medis of Juftin^^^m tO‘ convey a deferip- 
tion of filken robes. This mode of the firft introdtidtion offilk 
into China is offered as there conjefl:ure, for which I have no 
other authority in fupport ofjthan wbatris here mentioned, with 


It C€rtairtly cannot J^inferred that by the in any of the above quotations, was 

meant the fame people as the prefent Chinefe j on the contrary, the probability is 
that it did not allude to this nation, and that the ancients had not the Icaft know- 
ledge oflts exii^ce. ' It appears from another pafifage in Pliny, that the bed iron in 
the world was in otfriVtfw, and that the Seres exported it with their cloths and /kins. 
The iron of the Chinefe, as I have had occifipn to obferve, is remarkably bad, and 
air their artides of peltry are imported. , 


the 
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|)tbv!hc(!s/ liii^'teii^.^all^dbte fiub^^ 

ietiyiiii Ciayr’i^; thAiijrinfe^^^ 

tmdfe In thii ^Mct^ 
eating the bfeft 

nor do 1 kn6wlfit%teat>bA4«S^ii(jr liit*^^ 
felves to fo |$l* (ot 

of this jealous governmeftQ-^^d^tof^fei^i^iin^' to 
with the women of |he country* ' It Ujtrye they have pradifed 
tfO ^nderhemd^attemptsAd^feijiuett their pateitaai 

religion /'iSiiAtdiyief&idfnthein^liRem and al- 

though ■they “ ate n»t *V#y!S‘!fiinsou«Ni'fqr Jthe cUhwi^oh of the 
fetetuie«^‘y^«bey't<fti%ho luve- irttidMi0;4hemfcllve8 extremely 
ufeful in. fug^eftiog improvem^ls in many of the arts and ma- 
nofadures. ’ Mkhy of thijt^-iofe^ thcreligion of their 

forefather^, a^,|ffive at high empioy^^ the, ftate. Few 
among then:i,>Iatnder^nd) rexcept tbeAabhis, have any know- 
ledge of thfe liehrew iMguagei and they Have long been fo in- 
termixed, with the Ghingj^that the priefts at the prefent day 
are .faid to hnii fome diffidtaUy in keeping up their congrega- 
tionsi So different are tht efifeda produced hy fuflFering, in- 
ftead of perfec,utihg, f elig^us 0 ^^^ 

, ^ .i . • - . > ^ 

- One of the milfionaries has gkren an account of his vifit to a 
fynagpgue of Jews in China, '’"He found, the p^fts moft rigo- 
roufiy attached to their old law? nor had they the lead; know** 
l^ge ofany other Jefus having'appeared in thc^^W, except 
tffe'*jfoa of Sifach, of whom, ije fays, their hiftory makes men- 
tion. If this be really the fad, their anceiiors could not' haye 

been 
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been any par^lhe tfb t^^ that captivity, 

but may rather be if© W?»g:th^ 

of Akxander’s Irtt^ir which :afy«fn'«Ub^ t!|K^ account of 

the- time they firft fct^ed in ;T1iey ppEciTed, a copy of 

the Pentiibldi ju^itfome oth^^ oli the Snored Writ- 
ings, which they the weft- 

ward, but theintffioQAcy’e informetlt^ is T^y^ijnpesfedt as he 
was ignorantpf theifikbrew ilatig«age.f* ,, , 

-i' ^ . . . . -V • . r {• ' ' 

^ ' - , • Y ,.U ; .■ ••;: ■: 

•Although a very gtnri^miferhy i^obfinrvfhle^^^b^ many 
of the ancient Jewiftt rhes andcsiBiiiiQniea^ a^ in ufe 

among the Ghinefe, yet there |ii»m&.. |ti||iJbe.ao reafon for fup* 
pofing that the.latter receded aay^paiitnf i^ieh religion fromihe 

* All our cnqaimijtm pa%g Ojf' wcrc/ruHIcft with re- 

gard to thefe irraelites. We hid hitherto enterUmed a hope of being able to pro* 

. cure, in the epurfe of our jburlW^/ a ci^y of* tiiti aheiW monument of the jewifh. 
hiftoryi which the lace Doftor Oeddes'^cdi^fidbred at very defirable tp compare with 
thofe already in Europe ; bp^ the hady fanner in whiph we travelled, and the re- 
pugnance ihewn by our condufling officers^ CBou and Fan excepted, who had little 
power or influence In the provinces'! to enter of our views that might ap- 

pear to ocdafion delay.! preveiuec} thr fu^meptof lhtdh hopes^ It were much to be 
wilhed* that the re vereei} milHonaijes WjOiiild fo far^^ay s^de ^leir antipathy againft 
opinions, not exa^y coinciding with their owns and enter into fuch a correrpondcnce 
with the Jews, as woqt^ obtain from ^emt Vhich tBl^ are nO doubt poflefled of. ah 
account of the progreft made by the Chinefe in civilization and arts! fince their firft 
fettli ng i n that country . and of other parti^julu's noted down by them. The dreum'- 
ftance of their carryu^with tliem their code of laws! and the hiftor/ of their tribes, 
is afuftlcient proof tnat they underilood a written language which, there ciin be no 
doubt, they wouM hih the utmoft'^uutibn not to lofc. Such an account would be 
more authentic than th^ Chinefe mP9ihi the heft pf which abound in hyperbole, and 
contain fa6:s fo diiguifed in metaphor, that it is no eafy matter to extras from them 
the Ample truth. At all events, the compaHfon of the two hiftorics would fervt to 
verify each other. < * ^ 

' 1 ' anceftors 
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aneeftcMn 
however, 

who, 'accor^ti'g^^Jd)e'|^ai^|^wds,';cii$^ 


ij^nirar Thi- 


ef oae of 


ime 


bet, about 


fucceeded fq 

continues toifalB 4^T( to IW^Oae of tl 

, ^ '• 4n i-scas-i/f 'j 



that it 
.. Inoha of the 

country ; ^'traces on^iiS^ 

is the lefa fuspriC^^as they couid hot potqhly pronounce eitfter 

the B or theD |''h^sh(i^'i^^'n|y^^ 


already o! 


IT hp^gh hathes. 

■,i 4 , in fome part/of, » of the 

Neftorian/eil paCe4 In^ia ioto/jOhina wliere, for a time, 
they yv^re^ 

.probably Oi^«Llt|iured to 

feduce the pwple fisojm t^ ^hliihed religions of ic^tountry, 
they were expqfed tq^dr||d;fjil pe^|cution8, and were atlcng^ 
.entirely e:^irpAted, ajter,|apii»ejrlef8 inftanccs ,o^,thoir fuffering 
martyrdom for the opiaieqa they ha4 undortakeo to propagate 
to the “ utrooft corpei| jrf!^t^t^i;|^ ” When Gengis-Khan 
invaded China,, in tho feeginnings^qf the thht||^^h century, a 
number of Chriftian* of the Gre^ church fdlowed his army 
into this country} arid thi^y^yhe^ ^”h fuch ^yeat encouragement 
from the Tartars, that when Kublai-Kiban lucc^^^. to the go- 
vernment and built the city of Pekin, be gave them a grant 
qlgyound within the walU of the fpr the^p^ build- 
ipga^ church,, in order to ret^iV W thp eiupirei men of jfo ipuch 
leaniipg and of abilities fo much fuperior to thofe of the 

I Chinefe ; 
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Cliinefe j whq, however, on their part, have afFefled, in their 
hiftory, to confider the Mongols as the greateft barbarians, for 
turning their horfes into the apartments of the palaces, while 
they themfelves were contented to pitch their tents in the courts 
or quadrangular fpaces furrounded by the buildings. Father 
Le Coropte, in his memoirs of China, fays, but I fcnow not on 
what authority, that at the taking of the city of Nankin the 
Tartars put all the Chinefe women in facks,. without regard to 
age or rank, and fold them to the higheft bidder; and that 
fuch as, in thus “ buying the pig in the ' poke,” happened to 
purchafe an old, ugly, or deformed bargain, made no ceremony 
in throwing it into the river. If Father Le Compte was not 
the inventor of this, among many’ other of his plcafant 
glories, it certainly tells as little in favour of the Chinefe, who 
muft have been^the purchafers, as of the Tartars; but !we will 
charitably fuppofe the thing never happened. It feems, how- 
ever, that the overthrow of the Chinefe empire by the Mongul 
Tartars, was an event not to be regretted by the nation at large. 
By means of the learned and fcientific men, who accompanied 
the expedition from Balk and Samarcand, aftronomy was im- 
proved, their calendar was corrected, indruments for making 
celeftial obfervations were introduced, and the diredl commu- 
nication between the two extremities of the empire was opened, 
by converting the dreams of rivers into an artificial bed, form- 
ing an inland n^igation, not to be paralleled in any other part 
of the world. 

» 

It was abifeut this period when the celebrated Venetian tra- 
veller Marco Polo vifited the Tartar Khan, then fitting on the 

3 1. .throne 
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tbrpn^l of Cbioa; and who, on hia return, gay* the fu-ft ac- 
counts of thU extraordinary empire ; which.appeared indeed fa 
wonderful that tliey were generally: conddered as his own in- 
ventions. His relations of the magnificent and fplendid palaces 
of the Emperor, of his immenfe weald), of the extent of his 
empire, and' the yaft multitudes' of people, were held to be fo 
many fabrications; and. as, in fpea:king of tli^> fubjeCis, he 
feldom made ufe of a lower term than millions, his country- 
men beftowed upon him the epithet of Signor Marco Millioner~ 
Mr. Mark Million. They had no hefitation, however, in giv- 
ing credit to the only incredible part of his narrative, where he 
relatosa few miweles that were pnform^, in the courfe of his 
journey through Petfia, by fome NeRorean Chriftians. Young 
Marco is faid to have accompanied three miffionaries of the 
Dominican order,, fent from "Venice to the capital of China, 
at the .exprefs defir* of KubUi^-Khan ; but, whether they met 
with little encouragemunt in the objed of theiR^minion, on 
account of bckig preceded by the Chriftians of the Greek, 
church, or their zeal at that time was lefs ardent than in later 
days, is not Rated ; but it feems they did not remain long in 
the Eaft, returning very ft)on to their native country much 
enriched by their travels. 

During the .continuance of the Tartar government, which 
was not quite a century, .great numbers of M^homedans like- 
wife found their way from Arabia to China.. Tnefe people had 
long, indeed, been in the habit of carrying on a qopimercial 
i,nj;ercourie with the Chinefe; which, however, ^ at the pre- 
fect d^y, extended no further than die fea-porte on the fouthern 
. coaft. 
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coaift. They now fouhd no difficulty in getting accefs to the 
capital, where they rendered thertifelves particularly ofeful in 
adjujling the chronology of the nation, and making the tiecef- 
fary calculations for the yearly calendar. Having acquired the 
language and adopted the drefs and manners of the people, 
by degrees they turned their thoughts to the extending of their 
religious principles, and bringing the whole country to embrace 
the dodrinc of’their great prophet. For this end, they bought 
and educated at thdr own expence fuch children of poor 
people as were likely to be expofed in times of famine ; and 
they employed’perfons to pick up, in the Areets of the capital, 
any infants that thould be thrown out in thC' courfe of the 
night, and who were not too much'weakened or otherwife 
injured ’to be recovered. .r 

• 

About the middle of the fixteenth century, feveral Roman 
Catholic miffionaries, of the order of Jefiis, penetrated into the 
EaA ; and the indefatigable zeal of one of thefe, Francis Xavier, 
carried him as far as San-Sbian^ a fmall iAand ort the coaA of 
China, where he died in the year 1552, in eonfequence of the 
uncommon fatigues he had undergone^ His brother miffiona- 
xics have calculated that he travelled, on foot, tiot lefs than dnd 
hundred thoufand Englifti miles, a great part of which was over 
mountains and dclarts and foreAs and burning fands. Since 
a more eafy cc^munication with India and China has becii 
effected by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, numbers of 
miffionaries of the Catholic religion have volunteered their fet- 
vices into thdfe countries ; and although the foie object of their 
miffioB is the propagation of the GhriAlan faith, they find It 

3 I. 2 iiec’cflary, 
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neceffary, in order to forward that objedt, to fhake thdmfelves 
ufefui to the government. In China, they are occafionafly cm- 
pTdyed as aftronomers, mathematicians, mechanics, and inter- 
preters. “ It muft have appeared a fmgular fpeflacle,” obferves 
Sir George Staunton, “ to every clafs of beholders, to fee men 
“ aduated by motives different from thofe of fhoft human 
“ adions, quitting for ever their country and thcir connexions, 
“ to devote themfelves for life to the purpofes of changing 
** the tenets of a people they had never feen ; and in purfuing 
“ that objed to run every rifk, fuffer every perfecution, and 
“ facriBce every comfort ; infinuating themfelves, by addrefs, 

by talent, by perfeverance, by humility, by application to 
“ (ludies foreign from their original education, or by the culti- 
“ vation of arts to which they had not been bred, into notice 
“ and protedion j overcoming the prejudices of being ftrangers 
“ in a country where moft ftrangers were prohibited, and where 
“ it was a crime to ha^ abandoned the tombs of their ancefors, 
“ and gaining, at length, eftablifhments neceflary for the pro- 
“ pagation'of their faith, without turning their influence to any 
“ perfonal advantage.” 

Moft of thofe, however, who were eftablifhed in Pekin, to 
the fpiritual confolation of having laboured in the vineyard of 
the gofpel not altogether* in vain (for they do fometimes gain 
a profelyte) add the fubftantial fatisfadion oiVot having ne- 
gleded their worldly concerns. Befides the emoluments arifing 
from their feveral commutiities^ they have fhops and hnufes in 
the capital, which they rent to Chinefe. They ha^e alfo thdr 
country villas and eftates, where they cultivate the vine and 
• other 
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other fruits, and make their own wine. The revenues of the 
two Portuguefe feminaries are ilated to amount to twelve 
thoufand ounces of filver, or four thoufand pounds a year. 
The" million de propaganda fide is poor. The French JefuUs 
were once rich ; but their property was diflipated on the dilTo' 
lution of th«r fociety. The French mijjions kranglres drew on 
their fuperiorsat Paris before the revolution, but fince that event 
are reduced'tb a mod deplorable fituation. And it feemed to 
me, from what I could perceive at Tutn-min-yuen^ th^t they 
were not much difpofed to adid one another. Each nation 
had its feparate intered, and they were not willing to lofe any 
opportunity of calumniating their fellow-labourers. The French 
and Italians were the mod moderate and liberal j the Portuguefe 
the mod inveterate. The miflionaries of this nation appeared 
to be infpired with a jealoufy and hatred, more than theological, 
againd the red.’ It is faid indeed that their rich pofleffions, and 
the high fituations they unworthily hol^ in the board of mathe- 
matics, render them jealou§ of all other Europeans ; and they 
ufe every means of excluding them from the country. 

From the frequent diflenfions, indeed , among the different 
orders, and their perpetual broils, originated the perfecutions 
which they and their profelytes differed in China. The tpqd 
violent of thefe difputes was carried on, between the jefuits 
and the Dom^cans. The Jefuits endeavoured to affimilate 
their do«drinw and their opinions to thofe of the Chiuefe, ,at 
lead as far as they confeientioufly could venture to do, in confor- 
mity to th«^ nature of their miffion ; by which means, together 
with their apparently difintereded conduct, they foon coikdpd 
3 a numerous 
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a numerous fet of follov/ers, half Chriftians and half Pagans, 
Unliichily for the caufe of Chriftianity, a different fcdl of the 
fame religion, but with principles more auftere and of couiTc 
lefs tolerant of others that deviated from their own, fpeedily 
followed the Jefuits into the Kaft. The Dominicans, meeting 
with fomc of the half^chriftianized converts, foon gave them 
to underftand that nothing lefs than eternal damnation ^voiild 
be the lot of all fuch as did not forfake their ancient fuperlli- 
tions and idolatrous pradiccs; and efpecially that of facrificing 
to their deccafed relations in the Hall of Anceftors. The Fran- 
eifeans having joined the Dominicans they reprefented to the 
Pope the abominable pradices of the Jefuits, who had perfiiaded 
the Chinefc they were come among them for the foie purpofe of 
reftoring their ancient religion to its original piiriiy, as deli- 
vered by their Great Philofopher Confucius, The Pope, upon 
this, fent over a bull, interdiding all the mlffionarles in China 
from admitting any extraneous ceremonies or idolatrous wor- 
fhip, to be blended with thofe of Holy Catholic Church. 

The Jefuits, however, by their fuperior talents, having made 
themfelves ufeful at court, and obtained the notice and protec- 
tion of Caung-Shce the ruling monarch, and the greateft perhaps 
that ever filled the throne of China, treated this bull with 
contempt, and continued to make converts in their own way. 
They even obtained from the Emperor a fum ^money and a 
grant of land, towards building a church in Pekin. And they 
further managed their affairs fo well as to procure, 'from the fuc- 
ceeding Pope, a difpenfation in favour of their mqdc of pro- 
ceeding to convert the Cbinefe to Chriftianity. The Domini- 
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cans and Eranclftans, piqued beyond meafure at the fuccefs of 
the Jefuits, reprefented them to the Pope, in the ftrongeft terms, 
as the greatcll enemies to the Chriftian faith. The jefuits, in 
their turn, tranfmitted to Rome a manifcfto, figned by the Em- 
peror himfelf, attefting that the ceremonies of homage to the 
dead, retained by the Chlnefe CliriiVians, were not of a religious 
but a civil nature, agreeable to the long eftabliflied laws of the 
empire, which could not, on any confideratipn, be difpenfed 
with. In fliort, their difputcs and quarrels ran fo high, 
and proceeded to fuch lengths ; and Bulls and Embalfadors 
were fent from Rome, with Inch imperious and threatening 
commands for the Chinefe Chriftians to defift from all ceremo- 
nies that were not warranted by the catholic church, that the 
Emperor began to think it was high time to interpofe his autho- 
rity, and to interdid; the Chriftian religion from being preached 
at all in his dominions. And his Ion and fucceftbr chin 
commenced his reign with violent perfecutions againfttlie inil- 
fionaries. He ordered many of them immediately out ol the 
empire ; others were thrown into prilbn where they lingered 

ont. 

• In the year Kion IIlicraLcd, i>y u i-iiljliv tv/clvc 

out of prifon, bclnj’ dctuHcd in prlv;itcly rcdiicln;^ ihc Chiiicle the reh- 

^ion and curtonis of the cotmti } , h;ul been condemned to p( ryctual liTipriroiMiicnr . 
'I’hls cdi<ft, of which 1 procured ii ci py la decs iircal huiu iir to ihe iuu;i.iiK- 

and bencvr)lcnt mind yf tiic Krnneror. Aiter ll.iUi:;; l.hcir crime, «, 

and trial, he obferve/, * Had tfiey ni.nh* knov/n ?b.:lr ’.o th.e s • ' 

government, they might b;uc jaoccctled to the capil.d and imind |>! ou> il- >'i. 
“ But as tranfgrcirors of the l.ivr, wliich forbids the entr.au'e id lu.mgci ', llicy !) : , .• 
ftolcn inufthe coiiiury, and lecixtly ciuieavonrcd to imia;pl\ converts lo tln h 
way of thlnkinj^, it became my duty to oppofe a eoadiut fo ilcnclifnJ, oral 
“ a flop to the progrcA of fedudion. Jalti/ as they were lound to dofiare i h'. 
puniOtment to wliieli they h:ive Ijcca coadenincd, a'ach-jd, ri'-Veiilic!'. : , v. -i h 
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out a miferable life ; and fome -were put to death by tb^ b6vr- 
ftrjng. Thofe fe%v, who were fouotf neceflary to afl^ in the 
aftronoinical part of the calendar, he allowed to remain ip the 
capital. 

Notwithftanding the pcrfecutionsthat.in every reign, have been 
violently tarried on againft them by the ofEcers.of government 
in the fevcral provinces, numbers of new miflionaries have con- 
tinued, from tiine-to time, to fteal into the country. At Macao 
we found two young miflionaries, who had been waiting there 
a long time, in vain, for an opportunity of getting privately 
into the country. They acciifed the Portuguefe of throwing 
every obftacle in their way^ while pretending to afford them 
afliftance ; but, on application to the Britiflx Embalfador, he 
found no difficulty in procuring them leave Jo proceed to the 
capital ; and as one of thefe gentlen»en had been a pupil of the 
celebrated La Landc, his feivices may probably fuperfede thofe 
of the right reverend bifhop who at jM'efent directs the aflro- 
nomlcal part of the important national almanack. 


From the fliort view that has here been taken of the diffe- 
rent people who, at various times, have gained admiffion into 
China, and fome of them for no other purpofe than that of 



compaflion for their imprudence, It was not without Injury to my feelings that I rati- 
•• fied the fentence. But recolle^ing afterwards that they were ftrangers— ftrangers 
“ perhaps ignorant of the laws of my empire, my compaflion Increa/ed for them, 
** and humanity fuffers on account of their long confinement. ^ I will, therefore, 
** and command that thefe twelve Grangers be fet at liberty.” 


diffeminating 
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diflemj^ting their reli^ous tenets, it may be concluded, that 
the pilRhive worfliip o? the country has experienced many 
changes and innovations, cfpecially fmcc the mafs of the people, 
from the nature of the language, the maxims of the govern- 
ment, and oAer circumftances, have always been kept in a Rate 
of profound ignorance. Jews, Cfiiriftians, Indians,. and Ma- 
homedans, have feverally met with encouragement. Ilie'Jcfuits 
had but one obRacle to overcome, the law that direfted offer- 
ings to be made to deceafed relations,' and by giving way to 
this, which they were inclined t6 do had they not been 
thwarted by the more rigorous Dominicans, they might have 
convened the whole nation and Chriftianity would have be- 
come, in all probability, the prev^ling I^ligion, inftead of that 
introduced from India. The paraphernalia and almoft all the 
mummeries of the Romilh church, the bells, the beads, the 
altars, the images, the candles, the drefs, and the fan£limo- 
nious deportment of the priefts in%ie hours of devotion, their 
chaunting and their incenfe, were already made familiar to the 
people in every temple of Fo. But, as Lord Macartney has 
obferved, “ the prohibition or reftriflion of fenfual gratifica- 
“ tions in a defpotic country, where there are fo few others, is 
“ difficult to be relifhed. ConfelTion is repugnant to the clofe 
“ and fufpicious charafter of the nation, and penance would 
“ but aggravate ffic mifery of him whofe inheritance is his 
“ labour, and .(mverty his puniffiment. Agalnft it alfo is the 
Rate of fociety in China, which excludes women from their 
“ proper Rrare of influence and importance. A religion which 
“ requires that women (hould at Rated times communicate to 
“ priefls, in private, their thoughts and adlions, rauR be partl- 

3 M cnlarly 
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“ c^larly difgufting to a Chinefe hufband, who* had not him- 
“'fcif been fuflftfed to fce 'fiU wife till ^e^ day of his nfl^iage j 
“ and who but felddm allows aftefW'afds, to fee even her 
,^»ear relations of another fex. ^religion like that of Ma- 
“ hornet can only be extended by violence sj^nd terror; for the 
“ natural ftubbornnefs dGMnen does not neidity^w way to 
“ novel i«.prelfion|; |pt the mild fpirit of the gofpel is alone 
“ to be i^fufed through the means of gentlehefs, perfuafion^ 
“ and imperceptible perfeverance. Thefe are the proper inftru- 
“ ihents of converfion, and peculiarly belong to the fair fex, 
** whofe eloquence, on fuch occafions, gives charms to devo- 
“ tion and ornaments to truth. The carlieft ftages of Chrif- 
“ tianity received no .iinall fupport from female agency and 
“ example} and for what &ew of religion ftill appears in 
churches, we are furely not a little indebted jo the piety and 
“ attendance of women.” Nothing, in fadl, more tended to 
alarm the Chinefe than the Utoprudent pradice of the Romlfh 
miflionaries of feducing the Chinefe women to their churches 
whom, as they avow in their correfpondence, they fometimes 
coaxed out of their jewels and money; adding, by way of jufti- 
fication, that it was to promote the fervice of God. 

The primitive religion- of China or, at Icaft, thofe opinions, 
rites, and ceremonies that prevailed in the time of Confucius, 
(and before that’ period all feems to be fable and unegrtaiaty) 
may be pretty nearly afeertaped from the writings that are 
aferibed to that philofophcr. He maintains in his* phy lies, 
that “ out of nothing there cannot poffibly be produced any 
thing ; — ^that materiar bodies rauft have exifted from all eterr 

“ nity ; 
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-*■* the principle of things, muft 

“ havenad a do-cxiftencc with the things thcmfelves ; — that, 
“ therefore, this caufe is alfo eternal^ infinite, iiideftrudible, 
“ without limits, oranipot?iit and omniprcfent ; — that the cen* 
“ tral point of influence (Jlrength)^/^ whence this caufe prin- 
“ cipally adls, is the blue firmAment i^tien) from 'j^h’ence its 
“ emanations fpread over the whole ^univerfc;— that it is, 
therefore, the fupreme duty of the prince, in thft;name of 
“ his fubjedls, to prefent offerings to tlen^ and particularly at the 
“ equinoxes, the one for obtaining a propitioiQ feed-time, and 
“ the other a plentiful harveft.” , , 

Tliefe offerings to the Deity, it njay be obferved, were al- 
ways placed on a large ftone, or heap of ftones, eredted on .the 
I'ummit of a higTi mountain, on the fuppofition, probably, that 
their influence would be fo much the greater, in prt^ortion as 
they fhould approach the feat and fountain of creative power ; 
like the ancient Perfians who, according to Herodotus, confider- 
ed the whole circle of the Heavens to be the great ruling poiver 
of the univerfe, to which they alfo facrificed on high moun- 
tains. Thus Tacitus, in fpeaking of ihe praftice Of worfhip- 
ing the gods on high mountains, obferves, that the nearer mor- 
tals can approach the heavens, the more ^ftihftly will their 
prayers be heard^ and on the fame principle, Seneca fays, that 
the’i>copte always ftrove for the feat next to the' image of the 
deity in the temples, that theit**prayers might be the better 
heard, ^hus alfo Noah, after quitting the ark, built an altar 
on the mountain where it refled, and made a burnt-ofiering, 
whofe fmoke afeending to heaVeh wis pleafing to the. Lord. 

3 M 2 And 
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nibuntaiiife tHb'tind’bf- Moife j^'^y^^Batak' carried BaVatn to 
the top of Mount fiilslh tii 'offer S facrifit^ thbINf; afod to/ fcurfe 
Ifrael. Thus, indb6id,' a!H naltioOa In their infaifey adopted ,the 
natural idea of pay ing^dic^ion to Heaven fifotn high places. 

The large ftoOes, or^t^e lieaps bf ftones, that have been ap- 
propriate for retigiousufes at different times, in almoft every 
part of the world, might have been intfbduced, a^ Lord Karnes 
fuppofes^ frouPi|he ciiiliom among favage nations to mark with 
a' great ftime the place where their worthies were interred : that 
fuch worthies Being at leitj^h deified, in the fuperftitious no- 
jtions of their vortaries, ' the flfines that were dedicated to their 
memory' Became dflential in OveryaQ; of 'religious worihip per- 
formed in honour of their new’ deities. The* very particular 
homage, that for time immemorial has been paid to the me- 
mory of thB'deid by flit OuftefeJ renders the above explana^ 
iibn extremely probable’ as to the tu^igin of their altar of four, 
ftones which in their ’iMguage are called 7h//, and which in 
former times were erected on moff of their high mountains; 
and it is '^fingular enough that, at dm prefent day, the tan 
ihould be repreiented; -^on many of’ -the altars erei^ed in their 
temples, by four IbOie ftones- placed on the four corners of the 
altar, as the horns ’were in. the corners ,pf>^e Jewifli altars. 
When population inoreafed, and the pepple were fp#ad wide 
over the empire, the inconuenience of afcending any parti- 
cular mountain muft neceffitrily be felt,^and the /a« was then 
transferred to places that were' better fuited fc* general ac- 
commodation. The iame idea indeed is ftill retained in pur 
3 churches. 
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churches, the and fyiw words. In 

the city of Pekin, whiehr ftiWida; .o?»aH'randy plain, the //£«-/«», 
or altar ofHeayen; the /«-/<*« <» altar of earth; and the ften- 
nong-tan or altar of ancifpt ^^ujturifts, ,are eredlcd upon arti- 
ficial mounts within the walls of thj ^p alace; and here the Em- 
peror continues, to this day, to flwifice at appointed times, 
exclufively, asthe fon of Heaven, and the only being on earth 
worthy to intercede for hU people. The lame doftrine pre- 
vailed in the time of Confucius, who obferyes, that tf^diftancc 
between the all-creative power, or caufe of a|| things, and the 
people is fo immeafufably great, that the Hng dr ruler, as high 
pried;, can alone offer fuch a facrifice ; and that thi^ power is 
beft fatisfied when man perforips. ihe, moral duties of life ; the 
principal of which he makes to confift' in 6|ial piety, and unlimited 
obedience to the will of the prince. . 

His religious nodons and moirals do him^grieat jcredit, but 
his metaphyfics are fo obfcvire as not tq 
however, may partly be owing to the nature of the language. 
In his writings appears a ftrong predyjeiaion; fo.r a.kiud of for- 
tune-telling, or predidting events byt^ myftifi*i|iR« CfiFo-Jhe?. 
By the help of thefe lines, andnlhe-ffeyaiyog elemept at the 
commencement of the reign of ig prinfei rh^’ preteoded'to fore- 
tel the events th;« would take place ai^- the length of its epn- 
tinuand^, but, at the fame time,, be w»si oaudous enough to 
wrap them up in fuch ambiguwiB and tayfterious expreffions 
that, lilSemoft prophecies of the , kind, they might admit of a 
variety of ihterpretations. This, manner ,pf expounding the 
lines Fo-fhee by Confucius, the ^uppofed fyftero of binary 
• arithmetic 
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arithmetic by Leibnitz, laid the foundation Of COftfulting future 
deftiny, at this day univerfatty ’fdUght after by the Chiftefe*. 

■‘4 

Prcdcilination in all ages, and in all nations, has formed one of 
the leading features of region; and, in confideration per- 
haps of popular opinion, has been foifted into the articles of the 
Chriftian faith, though unwarranted by any paflage in the holy 
feriptures, It is a doGrine little calculated for the promotion of 
good morals, and ftill lefs fo for conveying fpiritual confolation. 
The Chinefe, however, confine the influence of lots to the events 
of this life. It would perhaps be doing injullice to the undcr- 
ftanding of Confucius to fuppofe, that he really believed in the 
doctrine of fatality. Being prime minifter of one of the kings 
of China, it was necelTary for him to a£t the politician as 

* The government even grants licences to certain perfons, under the abufed naniw 
of aftronoiners, who pretend to predict events, and caft out evil fplrits by a cliarni, 
confiding of fome character written by them, according to the fiippofcd prevailing 
planet. The national alnaanack, not lefs minute in its prcdidlions than thofe of 
Francis Moore or Vincent Wing, or even Partridge, points out the changes of the 
weather in every month,* with the lucky and unlucky days for undertaking moll of 
the important concerns of life. And that the fallacy of thefe is not detected, may 
afford lefs matter for furprize, on recolledlion that, in the wife and enlightened coun- 
tries of Europe, and among very inteilijjjit people, the date of the weather is pre- 
tended to be predicted by the phafesof the moon ; that is to fay, they will proguodi- 
cate a change of weather to happen at the new moon, or the fird quarter, or t he full, 
or the lad quarter, or, at all events, three days before, or tfk'CQ days after one or 
other of thefe periods ; lb that the prcdI<dor has, at the lead, elght-anJ-4||!;enty days 
out of a lun ir revolution, in favour of his prediflion being rlglit, .and the whole 
lunation is only twenty-iilue and a half. He has alfo another great advantage : the 
accidental coincidence of one fingle prophecy with the event, cdaljliOies his fame 
for ever, whilll his blunders arc cither overlooked, or confidered onTy as thole pf the 
perfon, and not the deiedf of the Icieacc. 
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well as the philbfopher ; and he could not fall to know, that 
the fupcrflitions of the people were among the heft fupports of 
the government. He might have been aware of the folly and 
abfurdity of fuch a dodrine, and yet found it prudent to en- 
force the obfervance of it ; juft as the Greeks thought proper 
to continue their l,ots. Thefc, inftead of fticks, as ufcd by the 
Cbinefe, were three ftoncs that, according to fome, were firft 
difcovered and prefented to Pallas by the nymphs, the daughters 
of Jupiter, who rejcded an offering that rather belonged to 
Apollo, and threw them away ; — an excellent moral, obferves 
Dodor Tytlcr, the learned tranllator of the hymns and epi- 
grams of Callimachus, fhewing that thofe perfons who are 
guided by Pallas, or Wifdom, will improve the prefent time, 
without being too anxious to pry into futurity. The Greek 
poe', however,, like the Cbinefe philofopher, afcribed to the 
poffelTor of the Lots, the talent of reading future deftiny. 

By him the iiire events of Lots are given ; 

By him the prophet Ipeaks the will of Heaven.” Tytler. 

The Romans had alfo their fets to determine future events, 
which were a kind of wooden dice, and their priefts examined 
the marks and interpreted the fi^ification of the throw.. And 
the ancient Germans, according to Tacitus, made ufe of little 
fticks, notched ift the ends which, like the Chinefe, they 
threw tl^ee times in cafe they did not approve of tlie fiift 
throw. Herodotus traces the cuftom of prediding future 
events to*thc ancient Egyptians, and feems to think the GrccI;^; 
had it from them* But is not the defire of prying into fuui- 

• rltv 
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lity to be afcribed rathet to a weaknefs in humkn nature, than 
as a cuftom borrowed by one-nation from, another ? Are we en- 
tirely free from it in modern Europe ? However humiliating the 
refledion may be, yet it is certainly true, t^t men of the 
ftrongeft minds and founded: judgments have fometimes, to- 
wards the clofe of an ufeful life, devoted their time to the ex- 
pofitionof old prophecies without meaning, or applicable only 
to events that were already in train to be accomplilhed when 
the predidion was made. Among many others, the great 
Napier^ the inventor of logarithms, might be produced as an 
Inftance of this remark. From the Apocalypfe of Saint John 
he predided the day of judgment ; but his calculations in this 
inftance not being founded on data equally folid with thole on 
which he conftruded his tables, he unfortunately furvived the 
day he had named to blulh at his own weaknefs. 

Other parts of the dodrine of Confucius were well calculated 
to keep alive the fuperftltious notions that Hill [)revail among 
the multitude. He taught them to believe that the human 
body was compofed of two principles, the one light, invifible, 
and afcending ; the other grofs, palpable, and dcfcending; that 
the reparation of thefe two pj^nciples caufe the death of man ; 
that at this awful period the light and fpiritual part of the hu- 
man body afeends into the air, whilft the ^rofs and corporeal 
matter finks into the earth. The word deaths in never 
enters into the philofophy of Confucius; nor, indeed, on 
common occafions is it employed by the Chinefe at the prefent 
day. When a perfon departs this life, the comiyon expreftlon 
is, be bos returned to bis family. And • although the body .re- 
' Iblves 
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folves itfclf in the courfe of timeinto its primitive elements, and 
becoriies a part bf the uftlverffc; yet, he contended, the fpirits 
of ftich as had performed their duty in life were permitted to 
vifit their ancilKt habitations, or fuch pljces as might I)c ap- 
pointed for receiving the homage of their defeendants, on 
whom they had the power of conferring benefadlions. On this 
ground it became the indifpenfable duty of every good man to 
obferve a ftri<St obedience of the performance' of facred rites in 
the temple confecrated to the memory of anceftors. He main- 
tained that all fuch as negleded this great branch of moral duty 
wordd be punifhed for their neglebt, after death, by their fpirit- 
ual part being deprived of the privilege of vifiting the hall of 
ancefiors; and, confequcntly, of the pleafure arifing from the 
homage beftowed l)y their defeendants. Such a fyftem could 
not fail to cftablilh a Itelief in good and evil genii, «ndj of tiite- 
1 ir fpirits prefiding over families, towns, cities, houfes, moun- 
tains, and other particular places. It afterwards required no 
great flretch of the imagination to give to thefe “ airy nothings 
“ a local habitation and a name.” 

It does not appear, however, that eithfer Confucius or any 
of his difciples attached the leaft'idea of a perfonal being to the 
deity ; nor does it feem ever to ha^e entered into their minds 
to reprefent great JirJi caufe under any image or perfonifica- 
tion. They conlidered the fun, moon, ftars and the elements, 
with the azure firmament, as the creative and produdllvc powers, 
the imfhediate agents of the Deity and infeparably conncAed 
with him, aVid they offered adoration to thefe agents, united in 
one word Tien (Heaven). It cannot be fuppofed, after what 

3 N has 
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has already been obferved in the fixth chapter, that I IhouM 
lay any ftrefs on the limilarity of wards in different Languages, 
or on the analogy of their fignification, in order to prove a com- 
mon origin ; but if ^e conjedture of the Icari^B Bos be right, 
that 0(t>( may be derived from to move forward, in allu- 
fion to the motion of the heavenly bodies which the ancient 
Greeks, as well as the Perfians, worfliippedj //e« certainly comes 
very near the Gfeek both in found and fignification ; nearer it 
could not come in found, as the Chinefe by no effort could pro- 
nounce the 0 f&. The word //V« not only fignifies heaven^ but 
a revolution of the heavenly bodies, and is in common ufe both 
in writing and converfation for day^ as je, »/, fan tien, one, two, 
three days. * 

The Goiffucionifts, like the Stoics, «fecm to*have confidered 
the whole univerfe as one animated fyftem, made up of one 
material fubftance and ohe fpirit, of which every living thing 
was an emanation, and to which, when feparated by death from 
the material part it had animated, every living thing again re- 
turned. In a word, their conceptions of the Deity might be fum- 
med up in thofe two beautiful ^d expreflive lines of Pope, 

“ All are but parH of one ftiiptndous whole, * 

•' Whofc body nature is, and God the foul.” 

But that which is moft furprizing is, that the euthufiaftic fol- 
lowers of Confucius have never erefted any fiatue to* his me- 
mory, nor paid him divine honours as erroneouBy htil been 
fuppofed. In every city is a public building, a kind of college, 

wherein 
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li^herein examination^ are held for degrees of office, and this 
building is called the hoiife of Confucius. Here, on certain 
appointed days, the men of letters afficmble to pay rerped: to 
the memory of^heir efteemed i)hiloroph||. In the great hall 
appropriated for this ceremony a plain tablet is eredeJ, on 
which is painted an infcription, in gilt charaders, to tliis c'ficd : 
“ O Cong-foo-tfe^ our revered mafter, let thy fpiriiual part 
defeend and be pleafed with this our refpe'd which \ve now 
“ humbly offer to thee !” Fruit and wine, flowers, perfumes 
and other articles are then placed before the tablet, during 
which are alfo burning various kinds of feented gums, frankin- 
cenfc, tapers of fandal wood and gilt paper. This ceremony, 
which in every refped is the fame to that which he taught as 
an obfervance towards the manes of departed relations, they are 
perfuaded is agreeable to, the invifible fpirits of thofe td whom 
it is offered, who delight in hovering over the grateful odour of 
flowers, of fruit, and the fmoke of incenfe. Thus, in like man- 
ner, did the Romans on their birth-days offer flowers and 
fruit and wine, and burn incenfe to invifible fpirits, whom 
they called the genii^ 

“ Fundc mert^ genio.^' 

** lill a glalb to Genius.” 

■ 'tJ. 

But the priefts, who, in all ages and in moft nations, have 
been crafty enough to turn to their own account the credulity 
and fupQiftitions of the people, having once eftabliftied as a 
religions duty the offering of fweet-fmeHing herbs and other 
perfumes, found little difficulty in perfuading the multitude, 
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that the tutelar fpirlts coiil J eat as well as fihell, and that facrificea 
and meat-offerings would be acceptable to the gods. The priefts 
of China loft no time in introducing facrifices, even of living 
creatures, and offcrii^s of corn and rice andf^^vine and pre- 
cious metals upon their altars, not however to that extent 
which was pradtifed in the temples of Greece and Rome, whofe 
gods were the moft' mercenary of all natiorts, being rarely in- 
duced to grant a favour without a fee. Nor in modern days 
have the monks and priells of the Catholic faith been backward in 
this refpeA particularly in fandioning thedodrine of compofttion 
for fmsy for the abfolution of which the rate was not even fixed 
in proportion to the magnitude ; and what is ftill more aftonilh- 
ing, this impious pradice of bargaining with the Almighty has 
furvived the dark ages, and exifts to a certain degree at this 
moment. • 

The moral and religious opinions of Confucius were, in fad, 
too fublime and too TOctaphyfical to preferve their purity among 
a people fo unprepared, as his countrymen were, to receive and 
cherilh them. The attention of the multitude would feem, in- 
deed, in all nation) to require beihg fixed on fomething grofs 
and material. How difficult wife it for the prieft and the leader 
of the Jews, to reftrain their people from pradices of idolatry. 
In the ftiort abfence eveii of Mofes on Mount'Sinai, they made 
for themfelves a molten calf of gold as an objed of divine wor- 
fhip, in imitation, probably, of what they had beheld in the 
temples of Egypt. The invlfible god made little iiftpreffion 
on their grofs and untutored underllandings. Nor was Numa 
more fuccefsful than Mofes or Confucius, in his attempt to efia- 

blilh 
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blilh among thb people the worfliip of an ideal or mental ob- 
jea of adoration. Thus . alfo it happened with the Chinefe. 
The fublime conceptions of their great philofopher, too refined 
indeed for untutored human nature, they could not compre- 
hend. They required feme vifible d 1 )jea on which they 
might fix their attention. It was not enough merely to. ima- 
gine that the fpirits of men, who had done their duty in this 
life, were permitted to haunt the places where their bodies were 
interred, or where their furviving friends fliould aflemblc to 
do them honour : it was neceflary to give them a form and fub- 
ftance. In the fame manner was the purity of the Chriftian re- 
ligion contaminated by the multitude of images that were in- 
vented in the monkifli ages, when every city, town, and church, 
and even individuals, provided they could pay for them, had 
their particular.patron, or tutelar faint. 


Like the temples of Confucius, thofe of the ancient Egyp- 
tians are fuppofed to have been entirely free from ftatues ; and 
Herodotus feems to be of opinion, that Hefiod and Homer 
were the firft Vho introduced the genealogy of the gods among 
the Greeks; impofed names upon each, affigned their func- 
tions and their honours, and clothed them in their feveral 
forms. And we learn from Silius Italicus, that the ancient 
temple of Hercules at Gades had no vifible type of the Deity. 

« Sed nulla effigies, fimulacravc nota dcotnam, , 

“ Majeftate locum, et facro implevere timore.” 
i No ftatues of the gods appear within, 

« fJor images } bur rev'rcnd horror round, 

« And gloom majeftic guard the facred ground.' ' 

Tytler's ms. 

• The 
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The miffionailes in their writings have endeavoiired to imprefs 
the world with an idea that the Chinefi!^ and particularly theCon- 
fucioiiifts, are atheiils ; that they difbelieve in a future date of 
exigence ; and that they are the victims of a fenffllefs fiiperfti- 
tion. Nothing can til more unjnft than fuch an accufation. 
Could Caung-JJ^eeht an atheift, when he inferibed with his own 
hiuids the Jeluit church in Pekin, 

“ To the only true principle of all things,” &c. 

And can "a people he juftly accufed of a diflielief in a date of 
future exidence, when the whole nation, of what fed foever, 
prefents its offerings at dated feafons to the /pints of its de- 
parted ancellors ? Does the ejaculation, “ Let thy fpiritual part 
“ defeend and be pleafed with this our [refped which we now 
“ humbly offer to thee !” convey any fuch fuppofition ? And 
of all others, the miffionaries ought to have been t^ lad to ac- 
cufe the Chinefe of fenfelefs fuperditions. Surely it is not 
more repugnant to reafon, nor lefs confonant with human feel- 
ings, to offer grateful gifts to the manes of deceafed parents- and 
friends, than to fall down before the Virgin Mary and the 
thoufand faints whom caprice or cabal have folded into their 
calendar, and of whofe hidory at^ adions even their votaries are 
totally ignorant? Chinefe fuperdition, in this refped is, to fay 
the word of it, an amiable weaknefs. If the fuppofition be 
allowed that beings who have departed this life may poffefs 
an influence over remaining mortals, it is furely more natural 
to addrefs thofe whofe care and kindnefs had already been felt, 
than thofe of whom we have no further knowled^^ than the 
name. There is perhaps no ftronger incentive to virtuous 
4 ^ adions, 
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adions, nor a more efFeflual check againft vicious purfuits, 
than the idea that the departed fpirit of a beloved parent may 
continue to watch over and dired our condudt. The Chinefe, at 
all events, are not illiberal in their fuperftitions : they made not 
the leaR difficulty in allowing the corpfe of one of our artifts, 
who died at ’Tong-tchoo^ though a Cbriftian and confequently 
in their opinion a heretic, to be depofited in the midil of their 
public burying ground. Willi as little rcafon does an angry mif- 
fionary complain of the clreflTes and ceremonies of their priefts, 
as they certainly borrowed nothing from the Catholics, who, 
on their part, are much indebted to the heathen Greeks for a 
great part of the paraphernalia of their own religion. “ There 
‘‘ is no country,” lays he, “ where the devil has fo fuccefs- 
fully counterfeited the true worffiip of the holy church. 
“ Thefe priefts of the Infernal fpirit wear long loofe gowns, 
exadly refembling thofe of fome of the fathers of the church; 
they live in temples like fo many monafterics, and they chaunt 
“ in Ae fame manner as with us.*^ 

' IV 

Another religion, much better calculated, to gain popularity, 
fprung up about the time of,4ibr very Ihortly after, the death 
of Confucius. A man of the name of Lao-Kiuig^ having tra- 
velled into Thibet, became in part acquainted with the wor- 
fhip of the priefts of Lama, which he thought would fuit his 
countrymen, and might alfo be the means of raifing his own re- 
putation, He accordingly eftabliflied a fed, under the na?nc of 
or Sons of immortals.” He maintained, like 
curus, that to live at his eafe and to make himfelf happy were 
the chief concerns of man : that, to felz#the prefenr moment, 

3 regard Icfs 
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rcgardlefs of the paft and of that .(o come, was the bufmcfs 
of life, 

I • 

Carpe diem, quam minimum credula poftero.’* 

‘‘ ■ Swift the fleeting pleafure fci*e, 

“ NoiSkruft to-morrow’s doubtful light.” 

But as ills would come, and difeafe and death Teemed to be the 
common Jot of mankind, the beverage of immortal life was a 
glorious wea to hold out to mortal man. In faft, immortality 
was one o^ the attributes of the De/ai Lama, who- is fuppofed 
never to die ; the foul of the reigning Lama palling immediately 
into the perfon of his fuccefibr. This dodtrine, a branch of 
the Metempfyeofis, was converted by Lao- Kunginio the art of 
producing a renovation of the faculties in the fame body, by 
the means of certain preparations taken from tj^ three king- 
doms of nature. The infatuated people flew with avidity to 
the fountain of life. Princes even fought after the draughts 
that Ihould render them immortal, but which, in fadt, bought 
on premature death. Numerous infliances are^faid to be on 
record, wherein the eunuchs have prevailed on the fovereign 
to fwallow the immortal liquor-^which feldom failed to difpatch 
him. Father Trigault, who was in Pekin when the Tartars 
took pofleflion of it, fpeaking of the propenfity of the upper 
clafles for the beverage of life, obferves, " Even in this city, 
“ there are few of the magiflrates or eunuchs or others in 
“ oflSce free from this infanity ; and as there are plejity who 
“ wilh to learn the fecret, there is no want of proff flbrs.” This 
feems to be the only fpecies of alchemy to which the Jefuits 
have f»id the Chin||| are addidied. The preparation of the 

liquor 
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Kquor of life is their philofophcr’s (lone; and, in all proba- 
bility, is compofed of opium and other drugs which, by 
encreafing the ftimulus, gives a momenta^ exhilaration to the 
fpirits ; and the fucceeding languor requiring another and ano- 
ther draught till at length, the excitability being entirely ex- 
haufted, the patient “ puts on immortality.” * 

.How much foever we may find ourfelves d'lfpol'cd to ccufurc 
the abfurdity of the Chinefe beverage of ‘life, we are a|^t a great 
way behind them in this refpedf, or the Pfrkinfes^ tile Solomons, 
the Velnos, and the Brodums, with an innumerable hoft of quacks, 
whofe indecent advertifements difgrace our daily prints, would 
not derive their fubliHence, much lefs rife to affluence, by thfe 
credulity of Englilhmen; for many ofthefe pells of fociety are 
foreigners, ton contemptible in their own country to meet with 
cncouragemint. What conclufion would a Chinefe be apt to 
draw of our national charaAer, if he had only a fmattering of 
our language, juft fufficient to enable him to read thefe daily 
eirufidns that are forced upon public notice * ? And what muft 
he think of tife reveries of Condorcet, and of his Englifti dif- 
ciples, whofe monftrous dodrines (under the abuled name of 
philofophy) would perfuade him that deep was a difeafe ! That 

** Sleep, that knits up the ravclIM fleave of care, 

TJat ijcath of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fecond courfc, 

Chief nourilher in life’s feafl” 

• And 'which, together 'with their pernicious practices and infamous pamphicii, 
adJrciTcd chiefly^to youth of both fexes, it may be added, have done more mifehief 
than ** plague, peftileuce, or famine.” Among the numerous focieties' that have 
been formed for the amendment of public morals and the fuppreflion of vice, it is 
furprizing that no plan has been thought of for the fmil^refrion of impudfnt qua^s. 
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waif ft I«»dily tf ^i tfumak 

mind (fo '6iapj5Jty by; tlk^raitjeh ifubvcFfiony would 

eobij^etety^efradicat'e tri^nbtftlWgethcr coftdertih tb« igao- 
rabt, perhaps defigiifeg/'pT’lclIs and' thfr ftill more 

igttofant multhude/ ^'fcfa ^he •fl!rong4tid ?tnJighliened mind of a 
Defcaries c'oo1d4hiUfe itfiSlF’WWh the faudful-bope of being able 
to difcover thfc fecrdt of ptoldnging thte life'of man far beyond, 
the uftttil limits w^h feehi to fee affi'gned-tb*t!ie human fpecies. 

with tW’principle of " taking: no thought for the 
" naOirow,*’ the priefts of devowd themfelves to a 
ftate of celibacy, aS being 'ttrore-ftec 'from''earc8 than the incum- 
brances which neceflftriiy attend a family connexion; and the 
better to accomplith' this 'end; "they affociated in convents. 
Here they deal out to ditir votaties AO decr-eej of the oracle 
agreeably to the rules preferibed by Gonfucius ; ftlid tbey^prac- 
tife alfo a number of incaiktationi,' magic, invocations of fpirits, 
and otlter myftical rites that are probably as little underftood by 
themfelves as by the gazing multhdde. In perfm'tning: thefe 
magic tricks they march in proceffion round* the^bkar, on which 
the facred dame is fuppofed tu be kept perpetually buni>- 
ing, being - a oompolition of wax- and tallow mixed, up 
with fandal wood lhavipgs and other perfumes ; they chaunt 
in unifon a kind of recitativjs, and they bonv their heads obfe- 
quioufly every time they pafe before the front of the altar. 
The great Gong\% druck at intervals, accompanied by tinkling 
. founds emitted by gently ftriking fmall metal plates fufpended in 
ndirame as in the plate of mufical inftruments. Thmr temples are 
crowded with large and monftrous jfigures, fome made of 
wopi^^fome of and others of baked clay daubed over 
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bomeyer theyvdo nobieem;40 pajr kiojd of \horaage. : They 
a»e4otended merely to reprefcntfitbf gopd 4n!l<evil geaii under 
the; yaripus. paffions to . whiph ,HunMnr«^turf .;is liable. The 
good,geaii| or ple|kfiug;}^^aiouB, are plaqed pn. one lide of the 
templet and tl;iei%opp^nte& .oQ 4b<e>other. , Thpt the perfonlH- 
eatione, of. mlnth and, meflanpbplyi lovfi, and hatred, pleafure 
-and pain, aretfiontmfted together.,, Thje,e.pn4jtion8 of men are 
alfo reprefented, and their hgures (^ppfed to one angler. In 
this light at leaft they aP 4 peared,to ,tts jcfthpMgh ^e..pr}|^ at Xong- 
uk(t9 mformed US they:;iyer* iWt«ode!d tp pourtray the different 

characters of ^the lionka.tlwt had 

fome temples affo are met .witjh ^hf pf fpch Emperors nr 
minifters of ftate„ as hadvlhewn . themfelves favourable to any 
partieular conyiiity. If^ibr, ingance, a.great rnao .ihpnld occupy 
the apartmeoii of a temple and at , his departpre leave a conhr 
derable fum of mpuey, ,,the prle(l%^out pf gratitude, would 
place his image ia a niche of the temple* Ia Ippldng into one 
of theie edifices a ftranger would be apt to conclude that they 
were Polytheifb, which I do not, uuderfiand to he tfie cale. 
Like the faints of th« Catholics the grpat Fq, of whpm I ihall 
prefently fpcak, with Poo;^, Skf»i-»toot Ai^iiaainy others, are 
confidered only in the light of agepts and interceffors, or as 
emanations of on^creating, deftroying^ and renovating power, 
whofe good providence has divided itfelf , into a number of 
attributes for the better government of the univexfe 

, : . ■ .L ■■ . ■ : Next 

• Thus aitionp the Infcriptions written ova? iJxt tfcm of Templcis font treitdi- 

'cated,;. ' , . ' 

7* tk Holy Mothr, ^uiew of Heavtn i tho Goddofi of ftati and powtr, di/ctndod frym 
^ Moui-tao, ^ho filU tbt hudves of prottHoiio 

. i 30a Another 
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iin£ftbttalspwa8<iotr©(Jucc4 ano- 
tftii* ef ftittff growth iiitttkhi, ’from bwfflg^patronized 
By the-coftrfi foon b«Ahief-h<k»ki& ^popular than the former. 
The pritfts 'dt'Fii Jiliitatteo ’from India, imported 

with -them -a ‘great |(yriibh trf the Hindu mythology, which 
fokelearhea 'mdA hhve‘Vi;^^lBd’tohfe ^ origlw whence 
thfe Polylheilhi d#')E^pi!Jatfd*6h6fe<si had'iis lbdi®e} and others 
the dittli£t'cotitrliy"‘*‘'‘fie''^et ''as’l affinity fefems to 

be too'ilSbhg'Vtjt'W’hftHhe them to a edntmon parent ; and 
the repiieithtaSio'hV%ha^ffifc ^iftories ef- Many the gods of 
thefe nations wieW ’impiirt^i in 'att‘'piOb!ahiUiy, with the reli- 
gion of jFo, ffb'in India Jtlib 'CHliill. •'■Thts'*'wiB’ better appear by 
comparing a fevf^is thej^ ate 'dhfetVell' ia the diiFerent nations. 

" The JbdStf of 'tik’ Hindus Was ^tho fon of Ilfo and one 
of his eplAfettl k'JiwJSte ; Of China Was the 'fen of Mo-ya^ 
andbne of hls^AhctS iS Chii-ivn^^i^ 'atfd^'m natives 

are of Chinefe origin, the fame god Fo is worfliipped under the 
name'bf ' I dould neither colleft from any of the 

Chinefe what the literal iheahing was of Om-e-/o, nor could I 
decyjpher the cliarafien iindeV which it is written, but It appeared 
to be ufeA'aS’a cbnii^bn ejactilatioh oh iiioft occaHons, juft as 
We Eufopeahs are too apt' tb hn^e afemiliaf and impious ufe of 
the name of Gbd. 'Pei1i!a|ps It mi^ hbtfelhn inconhftent in 
cbnfidenng it to he'deriir^ froih thAHindu rnyftic word Om. 

■ • ■■ ■ • v' I;/-; .. ,, ,< 

nr v. i; ; „ *: 

. .TXr daatft ttmpk »f th gMfft ( Km-wba) rf tbt giXiin tbmigb ’wbtfi ii^mat 

'fttit firhii^ib'i gnvi '§/'iiiuf 'aJut^^r‘ub JiJSyiitl at tbt fraitj <umi 

tf tittfia* tbatfthttWttJ^yS^iptarlt., 

Since 
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* 

SiniSethd AcedliOB of the Tartar pi&ndesftBlt^ thiotie,of-Ghi 9 a, 
the court region, orslt feaft theTattor part, ofiHe'eottrtti which 
before adhered to the teneta ofXQufueiuf’i'hap been that of 
Fo or Budbai The priefta lare ^oflily dreOed in 

yellow gowns; live 1 a 1 ft! ftatc of celi|>^7 j^j vlarge.. convents 
or temples, whicb Uiie Chinefe^;Of 4 iiSfV>/ 4 - 4 ’»' syideotly de« 
rived from Bit^a4ayai <^X bfdnUfttioekr.of -^^^fw, tllia name be* 
ing adt^ed by tbe tTarjUMr8*;fwhtcb jtbe ^hinefe have been uo* 
ider the neceflityol following as ne.arl]nfa,^e|rprgan|^f fpeech 
would admit. They wear n Iprt.of clpipelet rpi^id ,f^ir necks, 
oonfiftiog of a nutoaber of beads..; . l^lpfpe < ;Of .^eir , .oereniopies 
they Buuchi like libo count* 

ing tbeir beads, repealing' M>ieye 5 y^ re- 

fpediftilly bowing the head. The whole firing being finifhed, 
they chalk up fti^ntark^ regifteriog iu tluf npapnerthe number of 
tbeir ejaculafions to F<b ..This ^Otupl^g of |>^d3 was one 
of the cerenaonies thaaiveny mppb ea:afpera.udlbe .^iffionariea._ 

The Gaaefa of the HindOsi, the ycmus of the Romans, and 
the A!fM;/&//f,*or gaat^ian,fpi^ii.c}f.the dopr ofthe Cbinefe, are 
ob'woufly one and the fa^Vf fieity?; 5oma|in»es he, is painfed 
with a club in one hand,. J^d,askey in the other, reprerenting 
the proteilor of the .hpufe. , Qn alinpft every ^por inC^ina, 
where the inhabiCants ptofefs.tbe .rieligipp of F?, is drawn tjie 
figure, of Men-Jbitty or : otherwi^y ihe two charadlera of this 
word, agreeing exaflly with what Sir William Jones has ob- 
ferved Of the new town of Gay4 in Hindoftan, “ that every 
** new built houfe, agreeably to an immemorial ufage'ofthe 
i Hindus, lift; jth^iiapae^pf.Gew^ : and 

■ ■ ■ • 4 - ‘ * 
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« 

“'•in tibMr'Itii image is plabcd^ over the- gates of .she 

“ temples.” 

■'The bf the'-'HhldUs, ''rlditigt»n an eaglet and fome- 

fonieiimes attended' hy^Weagte, 'has been confide^ as the 
piter di the 'Grcelcs j *a*nd tlie'^i,d/5/i&/» bf-^the Ghinefej or fpirit 
bf thoftdcr;'isfi^^d‘aMefaiiiari%Hh the 'beak -Sod talons of 
an eagle, fometime^'fufrbiAd^ Wii^ 'kettle drums, 'carrying in 
one HartS^a batooh 'dnd Ri the other a flame of fire. The OJirit 
of the Eg^tiSm, ' frOitt' Whedfce the 'Greeks had theWyupiter, 
comes flail neater to the Lni^jfsin bP’fhe 'Ghinefe. When repre- 
fented as the emblem of the fOiii bd vras drawn under the figure 
of a man with aft eagle’s 'bfe'ak','‘ caTryktg in his hand a batoon 
on which Was painted aft eye. The ingenious and fertile ima- 
gination of the Grdcksr feparated 'the einblcm fro'ftl the god, and 
made the ^Ird" os prey the'atfendant of the divinity, which the 
Egyptians and the Ciilne{*e united under one lymbol. It is a 
curious coincidence o,f opinion, if it be not founded on fadt, 
that the Chinefe fliould afljgn the fame reafon for giving an 
eagle’s face to their that f liny has for the confecra-^ 

tionof that bird to yupiler^ namely, that no inflance was ever 
known of aft eagle being deftroyed by lightning. The Chinefe 
have alfo an obfervation with regard to thisshird, which has 
been made by other nations, aftd which is, that the eagle, in a 
thunder ftorm, always mounts above the clouds. 


Vdruna of the Hindus, riding on a filh, Neptum 
6f the Greeks, -and- the Cbineft kin^ of the lea; 

^ repoiiqg 
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repbfing on the waves, with a fifli ia lus hand, are unqueftioD> 
abiy one and the fame perfonage. 

The giant with his hundred hands, is. truly in 

China of a rood ftupendous and coIolTal ftature, being com» 
monly from fifty to fiixty feet in height, and fometimes as tall 
as eighty feet. But the largeft of all their deities is a woman 
of the family of Poo-fa*^ apparently a pcrfonification of nature. 
This goddefs is modelled in a variety of ways ; fometimes Ihc 
is to be found with four heads, and forty or fifty arms, the 
heads looking towards the four cardinal points of the compafs, 
and each arm holding fome natural- produ^ of the earth fub> 
fervient to the ufe of mao. Sometimes each arm produces fe- 
veral fmaller arms, and on the head ftands a pyramidal groupe 
of fmaller heads. Van Braam mentions his having feen a 
ftatue of thi^ goddefs that was ninety feet high, having four 
heads and forty four arms. It is no uncommon thing to meet 
with temples in ruins, in the midft of which thefe monfirous 
gods and goddefles are feen entire, expofed to the elements. It 
feems the inferior temples are generally upheld by the volun- 
tary gifts of the people ; and that, whenever any unufual cala- 
mity befals a town or village, fuch as fevere famine, epidemic 
difeafe, inundations, or the like, whofe dire effefts ccafe not 

t- ; ■ . 

♦ Poo-fa comprehends a clafs of fupcnut<jnding deities , inferior to thofe of Fo, 
who are confultcd on trivial occafions, and the ordinary affairs of life. Ofeourfe 
the greater number of temples are called by the general name of Poo fa miaUf temple 
of Poo fa, ^he name implies all-helping. The charafter poo fignifies fupport, and fa 
has the chara^tef of plant for it^ root or key united to that of prefervation / the plant- 
prefirvingi or plant fuppor ting deity ; from whence it may perhaps be concluded; that 
poo fa is the.offisprij^g^ of thef Mothw of whom I am about to ipcak. 

’ on 
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t>n repeated application* ?to. the protefting faint, by way of 
punifhtng the gods, they literally pull down the temple over 
their heads, and leave them fitting in the open air. This grotefque 
'and bailiarous manner of reprefenting the manifold powers of 
nature, or the goddefs of nature, by a plurality of head* and 
hands in one idol, is by no means favourable to the fuppofition 
of a refined or fuperior underftanding in the people who adopt 
them into their religious worlhip. It can be confidered only as 
a very ftiort ftep beyond the conceptions of favages, who have 
no other idea than that of fupplying by number, or a repetition 
of the fame thing, what may be wanting in power. The fame 
figure, with numerous arms, appears in the Hindu temple* 
tliat are excavated out of folid granite mountains, the moft an- 
cient and among the moft wonderful monuments of art and 
perfevering labour that have hitherto been difeovered on the 
face of the globe, the fountun perhaps' from whence the arts, 
the fciences, and the religious myfteries of the 'Egyptians and 
the Greeks derived their origin. 

But the moft common of all the female d^eities in China 
is the Sbing-moOf or holy mother, or rather the mother of 
perfe8 intelligence *. This lady is the exad counterpart of the 
Indian Ganga or goddefs of the river, the Ifts of the Egyptians, 
and the Ceres of the Greeks. Nothing Ihockbd the miftionaries fo 
much on their firft arrival in China as the image of this lady, 
in whom they difeovered, or thought they difeovered, the moft 

; ftriking refemblance to the Virgin Mary. They found her ge- 

#• 

* The chara^er Jhing is compounded of tar, nmth^ and ruler or Idug^ intending per- 
haps tojnprcfs tkt faculty rf knowing all that tar hat heard and mouth uttered* 


ACCalljr 
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nefally (but up*y?ith greaj care in at the back part of 

th^ ahax, and; veiled, w^h, a'HlkfP fcr^en .to hide her from 
cpmmon obfervation ; fomedmes , with a child in her hand, at 
other times ..on her knee, and a glqry round her head. On 
hearing the ftory of the Shing-nwo they .were conhrmed in this 
opinion. They wer^ told that (he , conceived and bore a fon 
while yet a virgin,, ^y eating the flower of the Lien-wba (the 
Nelumbiutn) which, ,fhe found lying.^upon her clothes on the 
bank of a river where Ihe was batliiitg^ that, when the time 
of her geftation was expired^ (he Wjetxt ^(0 the place where ft»e 
had picked up the flower and .was. there, deliyeired of a boy; 
that the infant was found and educated by a poor filherman ; and, 
in procefs of time, became a great .map and, performed mi- 
racles. Such is herftpry, as told by the Cbioefe priefts. When 
the image, of this goddefs is ^flanding,. (he, generally holds a 
flower of the .Ne}umhiuni in her . hand .; and,wh«n fitting, (he is 
ufuaUy p|accd upon the large peltate. leaf of the. fame plant. ; 

• ;> j(V. Vi ^ 

The Egyptian Lotos, not that efculent plant from the ufc 
of- which xht. Motopbagi had their name, but another of a very 
• different, genus, confecrated to religious purpofes, is faidf to 
,.haye been afeertained, from a ftatue of C^m, preferved in the 
.Barberini palace at Rome, to be that fpecies of water lilly which 
grows ip’ abundaorcp in ptoft parts of the, eaftern world, and' 
which was known to boj:anifts . Under, the name of Nympbaa Ne^ 
lumbo;hv.x I underftand itjs now.confidercdas sne.w^r/w/jdiftin- 
gjailhedj.under a modificaiion of itsforraerifpccific name, by that 

• • 

'• By Mr. Pauw.; 
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of Nelumiium. This plant, however, is no longer to be found in 
Egypt. The two fpecies th^t grow, at prefent, on the banks 
and canals of the Nile are totally different, which furniflies a 
very ftrong prefumption that, although a facred plant and cul- 
tivated in the country, it might neverthelels be of foreign 
growth. In China, few teipsples are without fome rcprefenta- 
tion of the Nelumbiura^ fometimes ihc Sbing~moo is painted as 
Handing upon its - leaves in the midft of a lake. In one temple 
1 obferved the intelligent mother fitting upon the broad pel- 
tate leaf of this plant, which bad been &ewn out of the living 
rock. Sometimes die holds in her hand a cornucopia filled with 
the ears of rice, of millet, and of the capfule or feed-veffel of 
the Nelumbium, thefc being articles of food which fall to the 
Ihare of the pooreft peafant. This very beautiful water lilly 
grows fpontaneoufly in almoft eyery lake and ijiorafs, from the 
middle of Tartary to the province ofiCanton ; a curious circum- 
ftance, when we confider the vety great difficulty with which it 
can be preferved, even by artificial meani,,^ in climates of Europe, 
whofe temperature are Icfs warm and lefs cold than many of 
thofe where, in China, it grows* in a Hate of nature, and with 
the greateft degree of luxuriance. On the heights of Tartary 
it is found in an uncultivated Hate where, in winter, the ther- 
mometer frequently Hands at, and generally far below, the freez- 
ing point. But here the roots Hrike .at the bottom of very deep 
waters only, a circumHance from whieh we inay perhaps con- 
clude, that the plant may rather require uniforrnity of tempera- 
tutfe, than any extraordinary degree either one way «r other. 
Not only the feed of the Nelumbium, which is a kind of nut 
nearly as large as an acorn, but the long roots, jointed like 
* 1 canes, 
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canes, furnilh ajticles of food for the table. In the capital, dur- 
ing the whole fiimmer feafon, the latter are lliced and laid on 
ice, and in this ftate ferye as part of the defert j the tafte differs 
very little from that of a good juicy turnip, with a flight degree 
of aftringency. 

There is fomething fo very ftrikihg and remarkable in this 
plant, that it is not furprizlng the Egyptians and the Indians, 
fond of drawing allufions from natural objedts, (hould have 
confidered it as embleipatic of creative power. The leaves of 
the fucceeding plant arc found involved in the niiddle of the 
feed, perfect, and of a beautiful green. When the fun goes 
down, the large leaves that Ipread themfelves over the furface 
of the water clofe like an umbrella, and tlie returning fun gra- 
dually unfolds them. Now, as thefe nations confldered water 
to be the primary element, and the firft medium on which crea^ 
tive influence began to ad, a plant of fuch Angularity, luxuri- 
ance, utility and beaut|’, could not fail to be regarded by them 
as a proper fymbol for reprefenting that creative power, and 
was accordingly confecrated by the former to O/tris and to 
the emblems of the fun and moon, and by the latter to Ga/t^a, 
the river goddefs, and to the fun. The coincidence of ideas be- 
tween thofe two nations, in this rcfpcdl:, may be drawn from 
that beautiful Hin^u hymn, addreffed to Surya or the fun, and 
tranflated by Sir William Jones — 

Lord of the Lotos, father, friend and king, 

“ O'Sim ! thy powers I fuig.”--&c,* 

* Whether 

* Captain Turner found the name of the Lotos infcrlbcd over mofl of the temples 
In Bootan and Thibet ; and Colonel Symc-s in the account of his embafly to the 

3 p 2 • kingdom 
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■ Whether the Ch'mefe, like the Hindus, edteitalaed the fame 
notions of creative power, or its influence upon water as the 
primary eleittent, I could not le<krn. No information as to the 
grouhd-work of their religion is tb be^looked for from the 
priefts of the prefent day, who are generally very ignorant ; but 
I fufped the dedication of the Lotos to facred ufes to be much 
older than the introdudion of Hindu mythology by the priefts 
of Budha. They even aferibe the fable of eating the flower to 
the mother of their firft Emperor ; and the Lotos and 

the lady are equally refpeded by all file feds in China; and 
even by the Mantchoo Tartars, whbfe hiftory commences with 
the identical ftory of a yobng virgin conceiving and bearing a 
fon, who was to be the progenitor of a race of conquerors, by 
eating the flower of a water lilly. If, indeed, any dependence 
is to be placed on the following well known infeription found 
on an ancient monument of Ofiris, Egyptian rites may be fup-, 
pofed to have ma^e their way into the eaft^ and probably into 
China, or, on the other hand, thofe of the eaft adopted by the 
Egyptians, at a period of very remote antiquity. “ Saturn, the 
“ youngeft of all the gods, was my father. I am Ofiris, who 
“ conduded a large and numerous army as far as the deferts of 
“ India, and travelled over the greateft part of the world, 
‘‘ &c. &c.” 

It may not, perhaps, be thought improbab'Jfe (I offer It, how- 
ever, merely as cohjedlurej that the ftory of Oftris and Ifis 

~ f • . 

kingdom of Ava, which with Pegu, Aracan, and Laos, now conftitute^he Birman 
empire, deferibes the people as Budhifts or of the feft of Fo ; indeed their cuftoms 
and appearance, as well a.s their religion, feem tb indicate a Chinefe or Tartar 
origin* 


was 
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was known in Qhina at a very early period of the hiftory of 
this country. Oftrts, king of Egypt, and hulband of Ifis^ was 
worfhipped under the form of an ox, from his having paid par- 
ticular attention to the purfuits of agriculture, and from em- 
ploying this animal in the tillage of the ground. 

Primus aratra manu fnlcrti fecit Ofiris.” 

Oflris fiill conflru^lcd ploughs with dcxt^•ous (kill. 

Hiftorians fay, that on the murder of her hufband, en- 
joined the priefts of >Egypt, by a folemn oath, to eftablifh a 
form of worihip in which divine honours (hould, be paid to 
their'deceafed prince j that they flxould feleft what kind of ani- 
mal they pleafcd to reprefent the perfon and the divinity of 
Oftris^ and that they (hould inter it with folemn funeral honours 
whcMi dead. In confideration of this apotbeofis, flie allotted a 
portion of land to each facerdotal body. The priefts were 
obliged to make a vow of chaftity; their heads were fhaven 
and they went barefooted. Divine honours were likewife con- 
ferred on after her death, and fhe was worfltipped under 
the form of a cdw. 

. ^ 

Now, although the fellival In China, at which the Emperor 
holds the plough in the commencement of the fpring, be c jii- 
fidercd at this day as nothing more than a political inftitution, 
and continued as ^ example to the lower orders of people, an 
incitement for them to purlue the labours of agriculture as the 
moft important employment in the ftate ; — yet, as this conde- 
fcenfion'of the fovereign militates fo ftrongly againft all their 
maxims of government, which place an immenfe dillance be- 
tween 
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tween hi|a and the firft of his jpeople, it may qot, perhaps, be 
n|^h,amifs in jfuppofihg it to have originated in (ome religious 
opinion. Indeed he ftill continues to prepare himfelf for the 
folemn^occafion, by devoting three days entirely to pious cere- 
monies and rigid devotion. On the day, anointed by the tri- 
bunal of mathematics,, a covo is facfificea in the Tee-tan^ or 
or temple dedicated^ to the, earth ; and oh the f^me day, in fomc 
of the provinces, the figure of a cow of baked clay, of an itn- 
menfe fize, is carried in prbeeffion by a number of the peafan- 
try, followed by the principal officers of government and the 
other inhabitants. The horns and the hoofs are gilded and or- 
namented with filken ribbons. The proftrations being made 
and the offerings placed on the altar, the earthen cow is broken 
in pieces and diftributed among the people. In like manner 
the body of Oftris^ wOrfliipped afterwards under the form of 
an o.'c, was diftributed by among the prieft^; and the IJia * 
were long celebrated in Egypt in the fame manner as the fefti- 
val of holding the plough is at this day obferved in China, 
both being intended, no doubly to conimcmorate the perfons 

* ^No feftivals, perhapSf were fo umvcrfally adopted and fo far extended, asthofe 
in honour of Ifts, They not only found their way into cver^ part . of the Eaft, but 
from Greece th(;y were ftlfo received by the Romans^ and from thefc they pafled in- 
to Gaul. It has even been conje^^ured> that the modern name of Paris has its deri- 
vation from a temple that was dedicated to this goddefs, not very diftant 

from this ancient capital of Gaul. The city arms are a ihiP) which ^ was depicted 
to hold in her handi as .the patroxic(s navigation. In faft, a ftatuc of Ifis f is faid 
to have been preferred with great care in the church of Saint Germain until the be- 
ginning of , the fixteenth century, when the zeal of a bigotted cardinal caufed it to 
be ^tooiilhcd as an unilan^ificd relick of pagan fuperllition. • 


\ Encyclopedie d«i Connoiflancea Huaaalne), 
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who had rendered |he moft foUd advantages to the date, by the 
encouragement they had held out for the cultivation of thfe 
ground. ’ 

¥■ 

The difputes, quaH^cIs, perfecutions and maflacres, that have 
happened at various times among the different fedts of Chridi- 
anity in Europe, have not been much lefs violent, nor produc- 
tive of lefs dreadful confequences, between the fe£l of immor- 
tals and that ofFOjin China, whenever the court, or rather the 
intriguing eunuchs. Teemed to favour the opinions of one fedt in 
preference to thofe of the other. Perfecutions never failed to 
begin whenever either party was fortunate enough to gain over 
to Its fide the chief of the eunuchs, who had always fufficient 
influence with the reigning monarch to prevail upon him to 
efpoufe the fame.caufe. They were, however, wars of prieds 
alone in which the people remained neutral, or took no adtive 
part. Whole monjdleries have been levelled with the ground, 
and thoufands of prieds put to death on both fides. Since, 
however, the accelfion of the prefent Tartar dynady, they have 
met with no particular marks of favour or didindtion ; and, on 
that account, are apparently reconciled to each other ; indeed, 
they are fcarcely didinguifliable either by their temples or by 
their drefs. The predidtion of future events being bed fuited 
to the minds of the^ultitude, and mod fought after, the oracle 
of fate may be confulted in any temple, whether of Fo or of 
‘Fao-tze. The government interferes not in religious opinions, 
and it gives no fupport to any particular fedl, except that of the 
Lama, whofs prieds are paid and maintained as a part of the 

Itnperial 
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Imperiai e(labH{hnient. Thff Tartar officers gf date are Kkewife 
aj^ched to the faith of the Lama, without the abfurditics that 

have been mixed with it by the immortals. ' 

* 

However firidly the women roay^'be kt^t at home by the 
cuftoms of the country^ they are nevcrthelefs permitted, on 
certain occafions, to confult their deftiny at the altar, without 
being expofed to the cenfijre of vulgarity or impropriety. Bar- 
ren wives are even encouraged to vifit thff^'temples, not fo 
much for the purpofe of knowing their deftiny, as under a 
firm belief that, by rubbing the bellies of certain little copper 
gods, they fliall conceive and bear children. But, the women 
in general who, from habit, feel little inclination to ftir 
abroad, except on very preffing occafions, encourage a fet of 
fortune-tellers, mountebanks and jugglers, who thus pick up a 
livelihood by travelling' the country and telling fortunes from 
houfe to houfe. They are known by a** wretched fqualiing 
flute on which they play, and are beckoned to call where their 
art is requirqfl. By being made acquainted with the day and 
hour of a perfon’s birth, they pretend to cajl bi^nativity, which 
is called Swan-ming, or the art of difeovering events by means 
of numbers. A Chinefe, even in the higher ranks, has no great 
idea of a man’s learning, if he be ignorant of the Sivan-ming. I 
was very frequently applied to at Yuen-mi^uen, by perfons in 
office, to know if I could tell them their fortune ; dnd it was 
difficult to perfuade them I had any knowledge of the aftrono- 
mical inftruments intended for the Emperor, after profeffing 
tny ignorance in cajling a nativity. ' 


The 
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The priefts df both feds are<-fuppofcd to be no lefs attentive 
in keeping up a perpetual fire burning upon the "altars than the 
Ropian Vefials were in this refped 5 but no expiation nor pu- 
nilhment being confidered neceflary, as in the latter call, they 
cannot boaft thal!*“ flttmes unextlnguifli’d on their altars 
“ fhine.” Tliey are, in fad, frequently extinguilhed by care- 
leflfnefs or accident. No virgins attend this holy dame, but the 
charge of it is committed generally to young-bfcys under train- 
ing for the priefthood. Like the Greeks and the Romans, the 
Chinefe have alfo their penates or houfehold gods, which are 
not reprefcntecT under any particular perfonification, but gene- 
rally by a tablet bearing a Ihort infeription and a taper burn- 
ing before it. Every fliip, however fmall, has its tablet and 
its taper ; and within the compafs-box or binnacle a taper is 
continually kepjt burning. 

In every city, town and village, fometimes in the niidft of 
woods, in the mountains and moft lonely places, are fmall 
temples, the doors of which are continually left open for the 
admittance of*fuch as may be defirous of confulting their de- 
ftiny. The pradical part of Chinefe religion may, iu fad, be 
faid*to confift in predeftination. A prieft is not at all neceflary 
for unravelling the book of fate. .If any one be about to un- 
dertake a journey^ or to purchafe a wife, or to build a houfe, 
or, above all, to bury a deceafed relation, and any doubt Ihould 
arife in his mind as to the fortunate refult of fuch undertaking, 
he repairs to the neareft temple ; and, if he Ihould not be able to 
read himfclf^ he takes a friend by the hand who can. On the 
altar of every temple is placed a wooden cup, filled with a 

3 Q_ number 
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number of fmall fticks, raarke^at the cxtr«mitle»'wUh certain; 
<&ra(£lers. Taking the cup in his handa. he lhakes it till one 
of. the fticks falls upon the ground and, having examined' the cha» 
racier fipon it, he looks for the correfponding mark in^ a book 
which is generally, appended to the -wall Itf the temple. The 
lot, in this manna:, is caft feyeral times, and if one lucky ftick 
in three (hould happen to turn up, he is willing to confider 
the omen as favourable and, if the event fhduld anfwer the ex- 

i ■ ' .. 

pe^tion he has been 1«4.V1 f'Qitn from the hpok of fate, he 
confideis it as a duty to return tO; the temple and to burn a 
iheet or two of painted paper, or pf paper covered with tin foil, 
and to depofit a few pieces of , copper money on the akar,^ in 
token of gratitude for:jhe f^yppr ht has received *. In this 

% >■ 1 '* ■ -o ‘ 

• The prefent Emperor fhewed his gratitude for his prayers having been heard, 
by graAthxg in a public edid an additional title to the templc*in which they were 

offered. 

KnicT. 

** The the khig^ of the ikagmsy on the mountain of 

has ^ every occalion of droughc proyed-^vourab^,to our prayers offered up there 
fortifln, as duly obfcrvcd on our (acred regifters. From the fummer foHUce of 
** the prefcnt year, a gircat want dP rain has bbert experienced, on which account we 
were induced, on the lyth of this mooni .to( offer up our players and facriHces in 
“ perfon at the faid temple. During the very fame day, a fall of fmall rain or devr 
“ was obferved, and, .on the day following, the couniTy was relieved by frequent 
and copious (hOTWS. This ferther^|m»f of efficacy in granting our requefts, aiig- 
^ snents our veneration and» in ceftimpny wherepf» we dir^ that the temple of the 
* propitious divinity (1^11 receive an additional tltle^ and be ffyled on all future oc> 
‘cafions, = 

The graeiout prefirvmgy the temple of the iing of the 

BtCfir . . . : ^ ^ , • 

Pei'mGa%etU,^id^rfgthMQOH,of^thjearofKia-Km^, 


manner 
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matiner is coniumed the greatdl part of the tin that is carried 
to China by the trading' cpmpanies bf Europe. I have already 
obferved that they have no communion of worfliip yj offer 
up, in a public manner, their prayers or thankfgivings. 

Formerly it was the cuftom toTiury flaves with emperors and 
princes and fometimes alfb tht^ir concubines alive ; but this cruel 
practice has given way, in modern times', to the inbre harmlefs 
one of burning 'feprefentations ^f their dotneftics in tin foil, 
cut into the ftiape of human beings, and of placing their ftatucs 
in wood or ftone upon their graves }' this feems to be the 
reniains of a Scythian of Taft‘af* cuftdhi, ' which, according to 
Herodotus, was commonly obftf^ed iit 'tlie futlbrais of their 
fovereigns, when their horfes, their flaves, and their concu- 
bines were impaled alive and placed in order round the tyrant’*: 
tomb. The laft remains -of a relation are interred with all the 
honours that the family can afford. T never paffed between 
the capital and Tuen-min-yueri Without ' bbferving tttifrtbers bf 
funeral procelfions. Thofe W great officers of Rate wbukl 
fometimes extind for nearly half a mile. The train was ufually 
arranged in the following order. Irt front marched a priell un- 
covered, next a group of muficians with flutes, trumpets, and 
cymbals ; after thefe the male relations of the deeeaied in long 
white frocks and behind them the chibfiiibu:rner,*fupported by 
two friends, whofe exertions to prevent him from tearing his 
cheeks and hair appeared to be traly ridiculous. . Then fol- 
lowed the coffin, covered by a raagnifleent canopy and borne 
generally by •four men, foraetiiftes by eight. After the canopy 
the female relations proceeded in ehmts, bf more generally in the 

3 Q.2 * little 
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Il^e ‘tbvered cart^ WcaViflg^^ w froclcls like the men, their 
Hair (j^ihevelled, and' btoadJ><i«4iiie fitters hHtifld'Serofs their fore- 
heads. On approachlhg aihridge or a tdmple the proceffioft 
always halted '%liiie the prieft burned^ little images of tin foil» 
or let off a' few erackers, tipon whlcH^^thd^oify and the 
reft of the band made a j ; f , . % 

ff -vr,.,'- 

The famous' fifaft of lantern^j >when tlii whole empire ia 
lighted up froin dne ’'exu'emitylio the other, in every polEble 
way that fatl^ can fuggeft, isan ancient religious ufage of 
wluch,' at the prefent day,- they can give no plaufible account. 
It. is juft pollible that, Among . litheriEgyptian ceremonies, this 
-may be one derived fiwM’ a’^Ofnmon origin with an annual 
illamihation of the fame kind' tnemionedi' by Herodotus ; which 
was g^Qevally dhftrved,‘ from the- catarads of the Nile to the 
borders of the ’MeiSteprahean,- by hanging lamps of different 
lands to the’lides of the hou&S. On this day the Chinefe not 
only iHuminate their hofofes,’ ‘but they alia exercife their inge- 
nuity in msddng tranfparencies im^tfae ihape of different animals,, 
with which they run through the ftreets by night.: The effedh 
when perfectly dark is wHimfical enough. Birds, bealls, filies,, 
and other animals are feen darting through the air,, and con- 
tending with each odhtCr <; feme with fq.uibs in their mouths,, 
breathing and otbeta with crackers ioMbeir tails: fome. 
fending out iky- sockets,' others rifing into pyramids of party- 
coloured fre, and- others bunfting like a mine with violent ex>> 
plofions. But the moft ingenious are thofe that, Prot^us-like,. 
change their Ihape. from time<Co time, and under every form, 
exhibit a different difplay of fiecr-works.. 


I have 
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I have pbfervedj at the beginning of this chapter, that the 
temples are occanonally appropriated to the ufe of (Iate>officers, 
embaffadors and other public characters, when travelling 
through the '-countTp, there being no other houfes aiFording 
accomodatloiis equally faitable. On quitting the temple it is 
generally thought neceflary to perform an ad of reverence bor- 
dering on devotion, not however to the Deity, but to the name 
of the Emperor infeiibed bn the altar. This- cuftom, together 
with that of depolking rice thd other grain, tea and oil at 
certain feafon^ erpecially on the day of his nativity^ although 
perhaps, in the firft inftance, a token only of refped and gra- 
titude, and in the other an dcknqwledgmedt of his being the 
foie proprietary of the fori, are neverthelefs, ads that tend, from 
the fandity of the -place where they arc perft^jOied, to the en* 
couragement of idolatry. By thus aiToeiating the offerings 
made to the Deity and to the jMpnarch) the vulgar become apt 
to magnify the power of the latter and to raife it .oir a levd 
with that of the former. A Chinefe in -fpeaking tffa^prbpitious: 
event occurring,' either jin his«own or any other country* gene- 
rally attributes it to the joint Will of Heaven and the Emperor, 
of China. 

The converfion of the temples into lodgiftg-hoafes is attended’ 
with fome tempotSl advantages to the prieftsj by the donations 
that are generally made on. futh occasions.' Moft of them 
being fupported entirely by voluntary contributions andttrifilng 
legacies* that may be left by pious perfons, they are thankful 
fbrthefmaHeft gifts : for as ’ there is little or no connection 
between the church and the ftate* they derive.’ no pay, nor 
3 cmdlument, 
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eonoloitteDt/i ^ qpEefermeot from the latten The Emperor 
pe 7 ei»|its own'prieftsj whick ase tho£e ''Of» Tartar fub> 

)»€& ; the Chinefe Coofudontfts, or meti pf le^robg^ and the 
ftate ojfficera contribute to the maintfflaance< of thebst whether 
of fb or Tee-'/W, and themafa of thepepplet'&om the prevailing 
propenfity of 4 enquirb©.intftvf«ta»^T^'afiiM'i the means of fop- 
port to , many thpufaadsj iJ»y imgbt perhaps! millions of 
prie(^ihyf(heiQlfe»ngsoat%(ed tabhftiltarsvinAieaevec they find 
ItuecelTary to eppCtdt the book oft&tes^ which is done on moft of 
the common ecouirenees. in life, .j • 

From the fliort view I have here taken of the different fefts, 
I think it may juftly be poncluded that the primitive rdigioa 
of China no longer exifls, or exifls only in a corrupted ftate ; 
that there is at prefent no national nor fcarcely a ftate reli- 
gion : and that the articles of faith are as various as the modes of 
worihip ; in all of which the people appear to be rather aduated 
by the dread evil in this life, than by the fear of punlfh- 
mentin another : that the duties they perform are more with 
a view to appeafe an angry deity and to avert impending ca- 
lamities, than from any hope of obtaining a pofitive good : that 
they rather confult or enquire of their gods what may happen, 
than petition them to accomplilh or avert it j for a Chinefe 
can fcarcely be faid to pray ; he is gratcfuKwhen the event 
proves favourable tn his wilhes ; petulant and peevifh with his 
gods when adverfe. 

• 

Little as the- priefts, or the numerous noviciates that are 
found in all the principal temples, are emjdoyed in the duties 
* of 
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of their office, br in worldly concerns, they are not lels unclean- 
ly in their pedbns and their apartments than thofe are whofe 
time is taken up in providing for the neceffities of life. The 
room, in which fome of us ^/^A/have llept, was fo fall of fcor- 
pions and fbolopendras^'-and they crept in fuch numbers into 
our beds, that we were faMy driven out and obliged to fwing* 
our cots in the open air between two trees. Here we were not 
much lefs annoyeAd>y myriads of muiquitoes and the unceaf- 
ing noife of the chirping cicadai, which continued vrithout in- 
termiffion until the ftilt more noify^o^^ announced the break 
of day, and fummoned the holy men to their morning de- 
votions,. , 
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Journey from TongiiAoai^o; td* Ike 'PfoVince of Canton.— 
Faec 'rif ike Cbuntry’, ^ftn’d' its’^roduaiona.— Buildings and 
' other Public WorksJ-^onditibri of the People. — State of 

’ Agnculturc.^Population. 

AttaUms paid to the Emhaffy.—Obfirvoims on the Climate ami Plains ^/Pe-tche- 

Plants of. -Diet and Condition of the People.—Burfmg-place.-Ohfervn- 

lion on Chinefi Qurs.~->Trackerj.of-the l''achls.—Enttance of the Grand Canal.— 
7 he FijbiHgQorvttrantr-Appri)eKh Yellow.River — C^enmy <f crojfng this 

River.— Obfervations on Canals and Ronds.— Improvement' of the Country in ad- 
vancing to the Southward. -Beauty of, near Sai-choo-loo— Bridge of ninety-one 
Arches.— Country near Hartg-choo-foo.— C(7^ of.— Appearance of the Country near 
the 'Po-juniLule.—Obfervafions in Proceeding thnugb'&Xiag-ke.—’The Camellia 
Se&nqua.— View of the Climate and Produce, Diet and Condition of 
the People, a/Pe-tche-lee.— Sowe Obferyations on the Capital ^ China.— Province 
of Shan-tung.— Cy Kiang-nan.- Obfervations on the State of Agriculture in 
China.— Rice Mills.— Province e/Tche kiang.— tyKiang-fee.— Ptf/iBMcn of 
China compared' with that of England.— Erroneous Opinimss entertitinedon this Sub- 
ject.- Comparative Population of a City in China and in England. — Famines ac- 
counted for.— Means of Prevention.— Caufes of the Populyufnefs of China. 

On the 8th of Oftobesawe embarked, for thefecond time, on 
the Pei-ho in yachts, however, that were very diffei^nt from 
thofe on which we had afeended the river, being anuch fmaUer 
but broader in proportion to their length, and fo lhallow and 
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flat-bottomed, ‘that they required little depth of water; yet we 
found them fufficiently commodious. Of the neceflity of fuch 
a change in the accommodation yachts, on account of the low 
ftate of the river, we were fpeedily convinced, which, previous 
to our embarkation, had been by fome attributed to a difierent 
caufe. It was fuppofed thi# the men in office throughout the 
country, piqued at the refufal of the Embaflfador to fubmit to 
their degrading ceremony, would not fail to retaliate the aflront 
by depriving us of every little j comfort and convenience, and 
by otherwife rendering the long journey before us extremely 
unpleafant. The charafter of the people at large juftified fuch 
a conclufion ; and, I believe, every individual had laid his ac- 
count of meeting witli difficulties and difagreeable occurrences 
on the journey to Canton. In juftice, however, tothofa who 
had the fuperintendence of the embafly, and particularly to the 
two moft worthy charadters Van and Chou., who were more im- 
mediately connedled with its concerns, it is but fair to obferve 
that no attention was wanting, nor expence fpared, to render 
our fituation as eafy and comfortable as poffible. Supplies of 
every ,kind were fent on board in the greateft profufion and 
with the moft fcrupulous pundluality. And as a Angular proof 
of attention ftiewn to us in the commencement of this journey, 
our conduftors, having obferved that we ufed milk with our 
tea, had purchafed*two fine cows in full milk, which were put 
on board a yacht prepared for their reception, for a fupply of 
that article. And, it was obferved, that whenever the chief of- 
ficers of J:he provinces, through which the embaffy was to pa6, 
prepared an entertainment in honour of the occafion|^ they had 

3 R given 
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given tlicmldves all poUlblc trouble to render \t more accept- 
able, by endeavouring to ierve it uj), as they thought, in the 
Englifh ilylc. In I'omc of ihofe fcalls we had hogs roaflcd 
whole, tliat could not Iiavc weighed Icfs than fifty pounds ; 
quarters of mutton, geefe, duicks, and fowls roafied or boiled 
wliole, a mode of cookery altogether dKTcrcnt to tbe pradice 
of the country, which is clilcHy coraincd to tloit of Hewing 
fmall inorfcls of -meat with greens or rice, d he awkward 
manner in vvhicli they were prepared, being generally l)iirnt 
and glazed over with oil, was entitled to and ioiind an ample 
excuie in the defirc tlius tellificd of picafing. 

From the time tliat we firft embarked \n Angiill af the momh 
of the Pey-ho, or White River, until onr l eturn, we ex]K*ri- 
cnced only a finglc Ihower of rain. It is obrerved, indeed, 
that during the autumnal months the noribeni provinces en- 
joy a cloiullefs fky ; an advantage of whicli they avail thciniclvcs 
in thralhing out the different kinds of grain in the Iield,thiis favlng 
the labour of bearing It into barns or piling it into flacks. It is 
either thraflied out on clay floors witii dails, fimiI:R' to our own, 
beat out of the car againft the edge of a plank, or trodden by 
oxen or bufllilos. The grain that we had noticed juff flrlking 
into the car, on afeending the river, was now generally rcap)ed. 
It confiflcd principally of the different fpccit^i of millet, as be- 
fore obferved, and a fmall proportion of the jxAyguinini fa^opyriim 
or buck-wheat. A fpecies of iJoUchos or bean, that liad been 
fown between the drills of the Ilolcus, or tall millet, wis now 
in flower, • 


Tlic 
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The range ^ of Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the province 
of Pc-tchc‘ Ict!^ during the month of Aiigult, was from So'* to 
88 ^ in tlic middle of the day, and during the night it rcnKilnod 
generally about 6o° to 640, In September, the medium tem- 
perature at two o’cl(Kk was about 76'^ ; and in OtSlohcr about 
G -j but in the latter month., it decreafed in the night foinc* 
times to 44®. 

In llic neigliboiiihood of th.c Pei^ho a light laiuly foil chleily 
pre vails, with a mixture oi vrgiilaceous earth and (limy matter, 
iiiterlpcrled with lliinlr;'; i)arllclcs (d mica: hut not a Hone of 
any magnitude, nor pcb!>l;-', nor even gravel occur iu the 
wliole extent oi eoiint<y tbrougb v.diieh I Ids river luivigabhu 
The furface, indeed, is in Hut and iiniiorm, tli:it tlic tide, 
wliicii ilfes only nine cu* ten reel iu llie gulj)li oi' Pr^tebe IcCy 
llov/s to the didance of tliirty miles hevoiid p}cii-fnf^\ or one 
hundred and ten miles from tlic mouth of the river ; and it frc« 
qtiently fubmerges t!ic whole country, notwithllandiug the 
great pains bedovved by the Inhabitants iii raifing and keeping 
in order artificial banlts. Such iiuiiuhitions, although fre- 
quently tlic caufes of great fertility, arc Ibmctimcs prodtidlivc 
of general calamity, cfpccially if they liappcn at a fcafon when 
tlie crop is too far advanced. Thefe plains exlilliit the appear- 
ance 01' a more tlian ordinary Incroachment of the land upon 
the fea. The general level of the face of the country, at higli 
water, is not more elevated than two feet above tlic furface of 
th>c river, of which not only the bed, but alfo the lubllratuiu 
of t’lc enclolhig banks, are compofed entirely f;f fine land limi- 
■ 11’ <0 tiiat on tlic Ihore ot the fea. The decoxil p.irt oi the 
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wid^ gulpjh of exceeds riot twelve fathoms, and the 

prodigious nuinbef of fmall fandy iflirids, juft 'ap'pekAng abdvd 
the furface, are faid to have hedn created within the records of 
Hiftory. A great portion of the enormous mafs of mud that is 
perpetually wafted down the Yellow River, and which was 
found by experiment to exceed tWd million folid feet in an 
hour, isborne by a ftrorig current from the Yellow Sea into 
the gulph of Pe-tebe-he^ where the ftillnefs of the water allows 
it to fubftde. In the map of Marco Polo, which was moft 
probably copied by him from one in the pofleffion of Gengis- 
khan, or feme of the learned men about his court, Tten-fing is 
placed upon the fea coaft j and a branch of the Yellow River, 
after traverfing the provinces Kiang-mn, Sbang-tung^ and part 
of Pe-tcbe-lee, in the direftion nearly of the prefent canal, dif- 
charges itfelf into the gulph near the Pei-bo. Were this branch 
of the river aCually turned, the rapidity with which the gulph 
of Pe-tche-lee is filling up is the lefs ‘furprifing, as the only 
ftream to keep its waters in motion at prefent vsxhtPei~bo. It has 
been calculated that, by the fimple turning of the great river that 
falls from Winandcrmere-lake, the eftuary of Mqjecombe Bay, 
which it now crofles, would, in the natural courfe of events, be 
converted in a few years into a ^leen meadow. If the above- 
mentioned chart be corredt, it would prbve alfo that the Mori- 
gul Tartars did adtually firft bring the grand navigation of China 
to the ftate in which it now appears. 

This uniform p^ain of China abided little interel^ to tlhc' 
traveller. Few trees appeared, except now and then a clump 
of firs furrounding a temple, or the plantations contiguous to 

3 the 
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the dwelling of/pme officer of government. In fuch fituation» 
were alfo large elms, willows, and a Ijpecies of alh unknown in 
Europe. There were no hedge-rows. Property here is divided 
only by narrow ditches, ferying at the fame time for drains, or 
by ridges of unploughed ground, as in the common fields of Eng* 
land, which anfwer the pu^pofe of foot-paths. Thefe ridges 
were generally well covered with that family of running trefoil^ 
known by the name of Melilotos, intermixed, with a fpecies of 
Poa or meadow.grafs, Avena or wild oats, and Briza or quaking 
grafs. In the ditches, befide the common reed Arundo pbrag- 
mites y were growing two fpecies oi Cyper us y and a* Scirpus or 
club-rulh. None of the artificial grafies, ufiially fo called, are 
cultivated by the Chinefe, It is not an object with them to 
fodder their cows for the fake of obtaining a greater quantity 
of milk, this nutritive article of food being very fparingly ufed 
either in its raW ftate cr;inany preparation} and they are 
either ignorant of the procefies of converting it into butter and 
cheefe, or, for certain reafons, prefer to employ the little they 
make ufe of in its original ftate. Hprfes are rarely kept for lux* 
ury or for labour } and the few animals employed in agriculture, 
which are moitly aifes, mules, or buftalos, fubfiil in the winter 
feafon .on chaiT and ftraw; and their chief fupport in the fum- 
mer is derived from the ftrong grafies that grow in the ditches 
and the common rc^, with which, in this part of the country, 
large tradls of fwampy ground are covered. 

On approaching Titn-jtngy we obfefved ftveral large fields 
cultivatefl with a vegetable called by the Chinefe the Pe-^;Vor 
white herb, apparently a fpecies of BraJJica or colej though 

infipid 
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infipid in its tafte, being not unlike that of the cosrlettuce, it is 
held in preference to all other vegetables ; and the capital is mofl: 
abundantly fupplied with it in the fummer feafon frefh from the 
gardens in its vicinity and, in the winter, /lilted and prepared 
fomewhat in the fame manner as the Sonr-Krout of the Ger- 
mans, We obferved alfo in the gardens, carrots, turnips, black 
radi/hes, a fpecies of afparagus, the Solanttm Mclongena^ a 
fpccies of ph^alis or winter-cherry, Water-melons and mufk- 
melons, pumpkins and cucumbers. Onions and garlic were 
common vegetables planted near every peafant’s houfc. Tiie 
Trapa or water-caltrops grew in the ditches, tlic nuts of 
which, with the feeds and the roots of the nelinnhiuin, gene- 
rally furni/hed out our defert ; to which, indeed, foinetinics 
were added tolerably good peaches, dry fpongy apples not 
unlike quinces in appearance, and pears of an immenfe fizc but 
of a harfli and au ft ere tafte. 

However unfavorable the country might be for an extended 
cultivation, which did not appear to be the cafe, the proximity 
to the capital would have led one to expedl atcorrefponding 
population. Nothing of the kind appeared ; the vaft numbers 
we had obferved in afeending the river were, drawn from the 
diftance of many miles out of mere curiofity ; the inhabitants 
only of the vicinity now /hewed theinfelves ^and we were rather 
furprized at the fewnefs of thefe, as well as at the very ruinous 
and mifcrable condition of almoft all the cottages. Thcfc mean 
huts were built. Tome of half- burnt bricks and others of clay, 
and they were thatched with the ftraw of grain otf with reeds. 
Some were enclofed within w^alls of mud, or wdth a kind of 

courfe 
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courfe matting made of reeds, or the ftalks of the bolcus forghum, 
which enclofure generally contained the families of two or 
three generations, the cattle, pigs, poultry, ' and all the living 
creatures belonging to the eftablifliment. The Chinefe have a 
common faying, that “ although there be poverty without 
“ Pekim, there is plenty within its walls.” The appearance, 
indeed, of all the peafantry in this proviftce was marked with 
every indication of poverty ; nor was the condition much better 
of thofe who were employed about the veflels which carried 
the Embaflador and his train. AVith the greateft thankfulnefa 
they received the offals of our allowance; and the tea-leaves, 
which we had ufed, were fought after by them with avidity 
and boiled up for their beverage. A little boiled rice, or millet, 
with a few vegetables, commonly the Pe-tfai, and onions fried 
in oil, conftituted their principal meals, of which they made 
only two regular ones in the day, one about ten o’clock 
in the morning, and the other at four or five in the afternoon* 
They generally however had the frying-pan on the fire at three 
or four o’clock in the morning. The wine or liquor, which 
we received ifi large jars, and which was fd miferably bad 
as not to be ufed, afforded a great treat to the poor people, 
whofe circumrtances feldom allowed them to taftc it. This 
liquor is brewed from a mixture of rice and millet, and from 
its tjuickly turning four feems to have little ftrength, and to 
have undergone a very imperfed degree of fermentation. Their 
hot wine is feldom ufed except by the uppe^ clafs of people 
who, nof fatisfied with the ftrong empyreumatic 'flavour com- 
municated in’ the dillillation, drink it boiling hot in the midll 
of.fuinmer. 

' At 
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At Tten-Sit^ our principal condudor Sua-ta-gin had pre- 
pared for us a fumptueus entertainment, confiding of excellent 
mutton, pork, venkbn, and poultry of all kinds, a great variety 
of cenfedionary, of fruits then in feafon, peaches, plumbs, 
grapes, chefnuts, walnuts, and water-caltrops. We very foon 
found indeed that we were treated with more ftudied attention, 
with a more marked diftindion, and with lefs conftraint, than 
when we afcended the river. Our dignified condudor made no 
difficulty in allowing us to walk on flrore as much as we pleafed ; 
but recommended us not to quit the banks of the river for fear 
of retarding the yachts or of being left behind. He hinted to 
us, at the fame time, that the officers Van and Cbo/t would be 
refponfible at court for any accident that might happen to us, 
fo long as we were under the protedion of the Emperor. 

• 

In paffing fien-Sing we found confiderable difficulty in 
getting our fleet through the immenfe crowds of fliipping of 
every defeription that were colleded there to remain for the 
winter ; among which were about five hundred of the Em- 
peror’s revenue Veflels with grain for the capital! The Eu-bo, 
or precious river, called alfo the Yun-kang-bo^ pr river upon 
which grain is tranfported, falling from the weftward, forms, 
at the head of this city, a confluence with the Pei-bo. Our 
barges were at lead: four hours in getting through the multitude 
of veflels that were moored, for their winter- quarters, in this 
fmall river; whiejj, however, is rendered important by its com- 
munication with the grand artificial canal. • 


Having 
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^diding bejro«^ ;the reach of lighfc opened, out on the left of 
the river), upon which were pbfetved, oiany ihoufands of fmall 
Tandy tumuli^ ofa ponical form, refetnbling thofe hiUocka ^cti 
in myriads are thrown up o» the continent of Africa, hy<, the, 
Termitesy car white ants. In fcveral . parts of this, plain were 
fmall bullditigs, in the ibrm of dwelling-houfes, but mot ex^ 
ceeding four or five feet in height ; in other places were circu- 
lar, femicircular, and fquare enclofures of ftonewock, and here 
and there were interTperfed Tmall pillars of Aonb or'iirick and 
other ereftions of every variety of form. 'Lhk was the firft 
common burying-grpund that we had obferved, except a very 
fmall one at ‘Tong-tcboo ; and the tumuli and the difierenC 
eredions marked out the manfions of the dead. In many parts 
of this extenfive enclofure we met with malTy cofiins lying 
upon the furface, feme new, others , newly pajnted,. but; none in 
a mouldering date. .,lt was explained to u^ by our interpreter, 
that fome of thefe coffins had been . depofited there, until the 
proper advice ihould be. obtiuned from the pried or the oracle 
confidted, or fri}m cafting lots, as to the moft propitious place 
of interment, and the mpft favourable day for performing the 
obfequiesj fome were placed there till the pecuniary circum- 
ftances of the furviving relatives would enable them to beftow a 
fuitable interment, and others were left to dry and moulder, to 
a certain degree, in order to be burnt and the alhes collefted 
an4 put into done jars or other receptacles ^ On no occafion 
. do 

* From a paflage in the manufci ipt journal of a Chineie who accompaoled the 
Dutch ertibafly it would appear, that the art of embalming the dead was once 

9 g *]cDowa 
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do the Cbinelii^ury their dead within the preclndis of a city or 
town, much lefs within the walls of their temples ; but always 
depoht them at a proper diftance from the dwellings of the 
living, in which refped they have more difcretion than the 
Europeans ; who not only allow the interment of dead bodies 
in the midft of theip populous cities, but have thruft them alfo 
into places of public worlhip, where crowded congregations 
are conftantly expofed to the naufeous effluvia, and perhaps 
infedion, ariflng from putrid carcafes. Yet fo tenacious are 
the people of the privilege of interment within the walls of the 
church, in feme countries of Europe, that any attempt to dif- 
continue the imprudent cuftom would be attended with fome 
degree of danger, as happened to the late Grand Duke of Tuf- 
cany who, having built a commodious and fpacious cemetery 
withoitt the city of Florence, to which it. was intended to 
remove the coffins out of the vaults of the church, had 
nearly raifed a rebellion among his fubjeds. In Render & tour 
' through Germany, an inftance is given of the fatal elFeds of 
burying in churches, the relation of which makes one Ihudder 
with horror. * 

The bank of the river, being one of the enclofing fences to 
the burying-ground, was ornamented with beautiful weeping 
willows which, with a few folitary cyprelfts interfperfed among 


known and pra^llfed in this country. He obferves, that at Ou-tche there is a temple 
or pagoda inhabited by a number of priefts, who Ihew the body of very ancient 
bonze, prepared in fuch a manner, and filled with fuch ingredients, that it docs not 
decay, but remains perfe<Slly entire. He is drefled in his robes of ceremony, and in 
liis hiind he a machine which was invented by hiin for cleaning rice. 
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the tombs, ^ere the onljr trees diat appeared in.othis part of the 
country. 

In a comer of the cemetery was a temple, -built after the 
ufual plan, with an altar in the center ; and a number of deities 
moulded in clay were ranged on each fide on ftone pededals. 
We obferved no priefts; but an elderly lady was very bufily 
employed in throwing the fticks of fate, in order to obtain a 
lucky number in which, however, flie failed. During the 
operation of ftiaking the cup, her countenance betrayed a greater 
degree of eagerncfs and anxiety than ufually appears on the 
face of a Chinefe ; and Ihe left the temple in a peevifli and 
muttering tone, fufficiently expreffive of the greatnefs of her 
difappointment which, itdeemed, was no lefs than a refufal, on 
the part of the oracle, to hold out the hope of her, being .blefled 
with a fecond huiband. Till this circumftance had been ex- 
plained to us by the keeper of the temple, it was concluded that 
the old lady had been muttering imprecations againft us for dif* 
turbing her in the midft of her devotions. 

After two days’ fail from we arrived at a city of the 

third order* called Tcbien-Jhkn. The furface of the inter- 
jacent country had continued the fame uniform plain, without a 
pebble in the foil : tfie extent of cultivation by no means extraor- 
dinary ; and the few fcattered villages of mean houfes indicated 

• For th^ convenience of colledling and diftributing the taxes ralfed in kind, the 
dlftridls, nnJ cities within them, are divided into three clafTes, diftingulftied bj the 
adjuncts foo, ichoo^jhten. The Jhten is anfwcrablt to the Uhooi the tcho^ to the foo; 
and the/ffo to the board of revenue in the capital. 

3 s 2 


no 
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no great degree of population ; the dwellings thatifloated on the 
water were numerous and crowded with inhabitants. We ob- 
fefVed feveral plots of young wheat rifmg in drills a few inches 
above the ground. Buck-wheat was in full flower and feveral 
plantations of the cotton plants gojfypitttn berbaceum^ v/ert in 
pod, fome of them perfeAly ripe. Fahrenheit’s thermometer on 
the 14th, 15th, and i6th of this month flood at 52® and 53® 
in the morning, and about 70* in the middle of the day. 

On the 17th, befide a great number of towns, villages and 
military pofls, which are regularly placed at intervals of about 
three miles, we pafled two cities of the third order, one of 
whieh, from the length of its walls, appeared to be of very 
confiderable importance. No trud i^ea, however, can be form- 
ed of the population and ntagnitude of a Chinefe city by the ex- 
tent of its encloling waills. Few afe without large patches of 
unoccupied ground within them which, in many inflances, far 
. exceeds the quantity of land that is built upon. Even in that 
part of the capital called the Chinefe city, feveral hundred acres 
are under cultivation. The Imperial city, ’containing the 
palace and buildings for the officers of flate, the eunuchs and 
artifleers, occupies very nearly a fquare mile, more than two- 
thirds of which is a kind of park and pleafure grounds ; and 
under the north wall of the' Tartar city there is a pond or 
fwamp covered almofl with the Nelumbium, which appeared to 
be fully twice the dimenflons of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, or four 
times their fpace, namely near fifty acres. Such'fpaces of 
unoccupied ground might perhaps have been referved for the 
ufe of the inhabitants in cafe of fiege, as the means of Apply- 
ing 
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ing a few vegetables of tUc puogenf Mod* as onioos and garlic, for 
the befiegeci, which are the more necelfary for a people who 
ufe fo fmall a portion of animal food, and little or no milk. 
Thus the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, which were fo fre- 
quently expofed to the calamities of war and liege, had gar- 
dens and corn-lands within their walls. 

On the 1 8th we pafled Iwo cities and a great number of 
towns and villages. The face of the country ftill level and en- 
tirely open ; not a hedge-row appearing on any fide and very 
few trees. Almoft all the veflels that we met in the courfe 
of the day were laden with facks of cotton wool. This being 
the night of full moon, we were allowed to enjoy very little 
reft. The obfervance of the ufqal ceremonies, which confill 
of firing their, fmall petards, beating at intervals the noify 
gong, harlh fqualliug inufic and fire- works, required that 
our veftels ftioukl remain ftatipnary, and thefe nodurnal 
orgies ceafed only with the appearance of- the fun. There 
was, however, another caule of detention at this place. In 
failing againR jhe ftream of the Eti-bo, it was neceflary the 
barges Ihould be tracked by men and thefe men were to be 
preffed or forced into this laborious fervice from the villages 
bordering upon the river. The ufual way of doing this was 
to fend out the foldiers or attendants of the officers before the 
veftels, in the dulk of the evening, to take the poor wretches 
hy furprize in their beds. But the ceremony of the full moon, 
by retar,ding their ufual hour of retiring to reft, had put them 
on their guard ; and, on the approach of the emilFaries of go- 
vernment, all that were liable to be preflTed into this fervice had 

abl/bonded. 
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abfconded, fo that, in aiddition to thfi nbife of the gongs and 
the trumpets and crkckers, our ears wete frequently aflailed by 
the cries and lamentations of perfons under tfhe punifliment of 
the bamboo or the whip, for claiming their exemption from 
joining the yachts a!nd adting as trackers. When the grohpe 
that had been colledted for this purpofe was brought together 
ill the morning, it was impoffible not to regard it with an 
eye of pity. Mod of them confided of infirm and decrepit old 
men, and the reft were fuch lank, fickly-looking, ill-clothed 
creatures, that the whole groupe appeared to be much fitter for 
an hofpital than for performing any kind of labour. Our com- 
panions pretended to fay that every farmer, who rented lands 
upon the public rivers or canals, was obliged, by the tenure on 
which he held his leafe, to furnilh fuch a number of men to 
track the veflels in the fervice of government whenever it might 
be required ; but that, on the prefent being an extraordinary 
occafion, they had refolved to pay them, as they called it, in a 
handfome manner, which was at the rate of fomething lefs than 
feven-pence a-day, without any allowance for returning to their 
homes ; a price for labour which bore no fort of ‘proportion to 
that of the necefiaries of life ; and it was even doubtful if this 
pittance was ever paid to them. 

Having cleared the fleet of Ihipping that was aflembled at 
this place, a favourable breeze relieved our invalids and 
rendered their flender exertions unneceflary for the greater part 
of the day, in the courfe of which we entered the pravince of 
Sban-tung. In this province nothing worthy of ndtiee occurred 
until the 22d, when wet][uitted Eu-ho and turning towards 

the 
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the fouth entcted the grand canal, o^t of which we obfcrved 
a gentle current flowing into the river. At this point of junc- 
tion the pagoda of Lin-tfitiy an oAagonal pyramid, was erected, 
perhaps as a monument of this great and ufeful undertaking, 
which, however, in its prefent ftate, apparently had not flood 
many ages. In the hope of finding within it fome infcription, 
that might point out its defignation, we mounted with fome 
difiicuky upon the firfl of its nine flages or rpofs (for the little 
door on a level with the ground was walled up with bricks) 
but it contained only the bare walls, not even a flair-cafe re- 
mained nor any pofllble means of afcending to the top, and 
the lower part was choaked up wiA rubbifli. Thefe pagodas 
(or as the Chinefe name them Ta) that fo frequently occur in 
the country, feem to be intended only as embellilhments to 
particular grounds, or objedls to terminate viftas or profpeibs. 
Sometimes,, it is true, they appear as appendages to temples, but 
are never appropriated for the purpofes of facred worfliip. 
Whatever their intention might have been, it Ihould feem the 
rage of building them no longer exifts, not one of a late erec- 
tion having appeared in the whole country, and more than two- 
thirds of thofe we faw being in ruins. 

At the jundion of the canal with Eu-bo there was no 
lock nor flood-gate j the gentle current of the former was in- 
terrupted only from place to place, by loofe planks let down 
in grooves cut in flone piers, Thefe dams feldom occafioned 
the difference of a foot in the level of the water ; and at each 
was a guardrhoufe with double the ufual number of foldiers 
flationed, to afftft in drawing up or letting down the planks. 


as 
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as occaiion riiighl teqairii.*' ianat^i^lflch if^e' ctytntnehfec- 
ttent was from fiictf to was coo- 
tradltd at fuch places' bj the' ftone piers <jf ttie, ff6od'gate? to 
about thirty feet. ' • • ’ 

Towards the eventeg of the ajd-/ as we appwMiched the city 
Iton^-tcban^-foOf We- much arhufed n^ith -a’ military ma- 
noeuvre, which was evidently intended to aftonifti us. Under 
the walls of this city abmtt three lAindred foldiers wire drawn 
out in a line, which, however^ the darkncfs of the night had 
rendered invifible- But juft as we were coming to anchor, 
«ach foldier, at the found ^ the gong, produced from under his 
cloak a fplendid lautdtn with vmich he went through a regular 
manual exercife. The following morning we obferved, for 
the firft time, a few hillocks breaking the line of the horizon 
to the eaftward. The country - appeared to be in a tolerable 
ftate of cultivation ; the mode of tillage exhibited no extra- 
ordinary degree of {kill -or of labour. Villages of confiderable 
extent were ere^ed along the h^nks of the canal, at inter- 
vals of about three miles from each other; an^, in the gar- 
dens contiguous, to thefe, grew in abundance the tobacco 
plant whpfe leaves were fmall, hairy, and vifcous, and the 
flowers of which were of a greenifli yellow paflinginto a faint 
rofe colour at the edges of the petals. We^^obferved allb fmall 
patches of hemp. A greatorufe Umade of the feeds and leaflets 
of this plant, as a fubftitute Tor or to mix with tobacco, than 
of its fibres for cloth, a purpofe to which it is as rarely con- 
verted by the.Chinefe as by the Hindoos, being li{l|e efteemed 
for thofe valuable ufes to which, iipce its introdudlipn into £u- 
, rope, 
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rope, it has b^n applied. The number of lateral branches, 
which in a vvarnv climate each ftem throws out clofe above the 
Jurface of the ground, breaks the length of fibre and renders it 
unlit for thofe purpofes for wX^ch, in the northern regions of 
Europe, its tall braiichlefs ftem is fo well adapted. The fow . 
thiftle, a plant that occurs in ahnoft every part of the world, 
w^as nothing different here from its ufual habit in Europe. We 
obferved alfo a fpecies oi Chempoditm and of jirtemefta or worm- 
wood ; abundance of the Pe-tfai^ and other common culinary 
vegetables. In the Finall flower gardens, without which we 
fcarcely obferved a fingle cottage, were balfams, fevcral kinds 
of beautiful afters, holy-hocks, two fpecies of Malva^ an Ama- 
ranthusy and the fhowy and h^tidfome fhrub the Nerium Ole^ 
andcr. 

Having pafled on tlie 26th Odober the walls of the city 
T!fu-mng^ where a multitude of fmall craft were lying at anclior, 
w^e came to an extenfive lake of the fame name, navigated by 
a great number of failing boats. From the eaft fide of this lake 
the canal was^feparated only by ah irnmcnfe mound of earth. 
To the weftward the whole country, beyond the reach of fight, 
was one continued fwamp or morafs, upon which were inter- 
fperfed pools or ponds of water abounding with the neluin- 
bium, at this time ^n full flowxr. The morafs being fcveral 
feet below the furface of the water in the canal afforded the 
means of regulating the quantity ; and, accordingly, at certain 
diftances^ we obferved ftonc arches turned in the earthen em- 
bankment to. let off the fuperfluous water that might be occa- 
fionecl by the fwelling of the feeding rivers. About this place 

■3 T • allb, 
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alifo^ ic was remiark^dv tbait therbedipfthe Ctiialt#as earned in a 
lifiG fo nearif Jiomonliil^-i^}>a( ithe .iwatcr had a %ebtle current 
eitlwr to the, northward oretbef-fouthwatEd, according as tljefe 
fluiccs were kept (hut dr tbposufni^open j this line being afeer- 
tained^fperhaips, mthecibji the fttriacc of tbe lake than by the 
afiiftance of< infl:rumeQt8;l( for U' Was faSciently remarkable, that 
no opportunity .had/ h(j^ Oftitted. in carrying this great work 
along tbe fidci or thnougK thartniddle, of lakes or other pools of 
water whore.yerk c'ipiuJd bp. 4we. 

The nature of the country admitted of fuch management for 
thiee day^ journey, prabOut dghty miles from The 

wliole of this;:exterifive j)lain*ioonfifted in lakes or fwampy 
ground half covered with;water. On the former were conftant- 
ly feen moving iabout veffels with fails and boats of every de- 
feription^ ooUveylng an- animated pidurC' of aftivity, induftry, 
and jCOmmereei ^ Almoft all the lakes were (ludded with illands 
and thefe were covered with villages, that were chiefly inha- 
bited by fifliermen. Here, for the firft time, we obferved the 
Leu-tze or flihing corvorant, the Pelicanus Sinews, diving after 
the finny tribe and fecmingly no lefs anxious than its mafter 
to take them. This bird is fo like another fpecies of the pelican, 
called the. or common corvorant which in England, as 
naturalifts inform us, was formerly trained lor fifhing, that it has 
ufually been confldered the fame, but from feveral fpecimens 
brought home with us it appears to be a different fpecics. The 
ufual praftice is to take ten or twdy* of thefe birds, in the 
morning when fafUng, upon a raft of bamboo poles lafhed to- 
gether, and to let one or two at moft at a time dive for fifli, 
* which 
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arcitakeilfrora them the momeat the7 bring them to the 
forface. Thtfcibiidi, not much lai^rithan the common duck, 
wii} feize and gripe faft fi(hes that are hot lefs than their own 
weight. When the proprietor judges the'firft pair to be pretty 
well fatigued, they are fuffahed to feed by way -of encourage- 
ment on fome of the filh they have taken, and a fecond pair 
are difpatched upon the^ water. The fiih wfe obferved them to 
take was a fpecies of perch. In the cour/e of three days' navi- 
gation, we faw feveral thoufand bOits ahd rafts employed in this 
kind of fiihing. 

Except on the Water and |he’ iflanda, the whtde of Ac 
fwampy country might be faid; to: be uninhabited; and totally 
void of any kind of cultivation. Somciitnes, indeed, a few mi- 
ferable mud huts appeared on the fmall hillocks that here and 
there raifed their heads out pf the dreary wafte of morafs | but 
the chief inhabitants were cranes, herons, guillemots and a vaft 
variety of other kinds of birds that frequent the waters and 
fwamps. Here too are great numbers of that fingulardnd beau- 
tiful bird, Gaterkulata, M^ivxWy known by the name 

of the Mandarin duck which, like the gold and filver fiAes, 
is caught and reared as an article of fale to the opuletit and curi- 
ous. The great extent of water had a fenfible effefl: on the tem- 
perature of the air, efpecially in the mornings and evenings, 
when Fahrenheit’s thermometer was fometithes below ^o”. 

Havittg paffed the lakes and fwamps, we entered fuddenly, 
on the 31ft, 'upon a moft delightful pari ofthb country, crowded 
with temples and villages and towns and citlw, near all of 

3x2 Which, 
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which, and on every' ^art of the canal,' wete 'Aft numbers of 
the revenue veflels, boHedling the fufjjtus faxes paid in kind, 
in order to tranfport them to the capital. 'Wheat and cottonap- 
peared to be the tv;o principal articles of culture. The furface 
of the cbliDtry was now broken into hill and dale, every inch 
appeared to be under tillage, except the fummit of the knolls, 
which were generally crowned with foreft trees, and few of 
the detached houfes or temples were without extenfive gar- 
dens and orchards. Apples j‘ pear plums, peaches, apricots 

and pomgranates, were the common kinds of fruir, and the 
culinary vegetables were the fame as.thofe^f Pe-tcbe-lee. 
The canal at this place ts, perhaps, the grandeft inland navi- 
gation in the Whole world, being nearly a thoufand feet in 
width and bordered on each fide b/ftone quays, built with 
mafly blocks of grey marble mixed with others "of granite*; and 
this immenfe aquedudl, although forced up feveral feet above 
the furface of the country by embankments thrown up by the 
labour of man, flowed with a current of three miles an hour near- 
ly towards the Yellow River, to which we perceived we were 
fall approaching, by the buftle and aftivity both* on (hore and 
on the numbcrlefs canals that branched out in every diredion 
from the main trunk ; on wh'ofe banks, for feveral miles on 
either fide, one continued Sown extended tg the point of junc- 
tion with this large river, celebrated in every period of the 
Chinefe hiftory. A village was particularly pointed out .by the 
bargemen, whofe name was derived from a miracle, which is 
moft facredly believed by the Chinefe. Tradition fJ^s, that 
the famous aftronomcr Heu was carried up to He'aven in his 

I houfe. 
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heufe, which ftood at this place, leaying behind him an. old 
faithful fervant who, being thus deprived of his mailer and 
his habitation, was reduced to beggary} but happening by ac- 
cident to throw, a little prepared rice into the ground, it imme- 
diately grew and produced grain without chaff for his fuflen- 
ance ; from whence the place is called Se/i-mee, rice growing 
ready drejjed, to this day. 

Befpre our barges, launched into the ftream of the Yellow 
River, which rolled in a very rapid torrent, certain cere- 
monies were Cj^ceived to be indifpenfably neceflary. In the 
pradlical part of religion (which indeed may be confidered as 
nearly the whole) a Ghinpfe is not lefs folicitoiis to avert a pof. 
fible evil, than to proc}ij|||(;an eventual good } and of all evils 
perfonal danger^is raoft apprehended. It was therefore deemed 
expedient,' that an oblation fhould be made in every veffcl 
of the fleet to the genius of the river. The animals that tvere 
facrifieed, on this occafion, were different in different yachts, 
but they generally confifted of a fowl or a pig, two animals that 
were very coipraon in Grecian -facrifices. The blood, with the 
feathers ari[|the hair, was daubed upon the principal parts of 
the veffel. ^On the forecaftle of fome were placed cups of wine, 
oil and fait ; in others, tea, flour and fait ; and in otlicrs, oil, 
rice and fait. The* lad article appears to be thought by the 
Chinefe, as well as by the Hebrews, a neceflary accompani- 
ment to every facrifice. “ Every oblation of thy racat-offer- 
“ ing {halt thou feafon with fait : neither flialt thou fuffer the 
“ fait of th^ Covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy mcat- 
“ offering.” As, however, the high priell and his friends 

. were 
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were to feaft'dh thbfe pans of the Bie«-o&rilig» which ware 
cbtifiBered as unWbrthy the acceptance of : heavetei:; which pintat, 
by the ’iWay, were alwi';^ 'the beft of the viflitn^ one nught, 
perhaps, afhgn a reafoh for this ftrohg injuttaioti of offering fait, 
this being a fcarce article in many* coantrfes of the £aft and the 
beft prefetyatlve tif tneat iigairift putrefaftlbn 

The cups,: the fldug^terei anUnal and feyeral made-difties 
remained oaths for^ftlc,; th^i Captain .ftanding oyer them on 
one fide and a man with a gong in his hand on the other. On 
approaching the rapid part of the ftream, at the fignal giyen by 
the gong, the Captain tbbh 'up me t:up^‘ orte 'b|*‘ one, in order 
that, like the Greeks of olil, he Wight’ **‘pferforrn the rite* and 
“ pour the fiiddy wine j”^' which he By throwing their con- 
tents over the bow of the yeftel iwte^^iver. The libation per- 
formed, a quantity of crackers and fquib^and gilt tip foil were 
burnt, with uplifted hands, whilft the deep-founding gong was 
inccflantly ftruck with increaling violence as the veflels were 
fwept along with the current. The viftim and the other diflies 
were then removed for the ufc of the Captain and crew, and 
the ceremony ended by three genuflexions as many 

proftrations. The Emperor is never fatisfted lefs than 

nine. 

♦ The Ford mica faUt \tcre parts of moft of the Roman facrifices, and fait, in 
particular, was held in fuch veneration, and in fuch general ufe^ that when any one 
obtained a falary or pcnfion, he was faid to have got his Solarium^ or fomething to 
procure his fait, in the fame fenfe, as we iay, to get one’s bread ; and a common nxr 
preQjon in India, denoting iervtcci is» f iM iht/ajt of one^ and^the l>iUeh 
in fpeaking of a dependent fay, he owee his fah to fuch a one. T^ele coincidences 
of opinion, or cuftom, among remote natibiris, howevelr difficult they may be to ex* 
plain, are neverthelcfs extremely intereding and are on that account here noticed. 

• Our 
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Our .fleet coofifted of about thirtjr &Qd from each veflel 
there {»roceed{Bd« on its laUQchipg iqtp the flream, fu(;h a din 
of gongs and craekers and flHh volumes of fmoke from the 
burnt ofl^fings, that the deity of the river mufl have been in a 
very furly humour if he was not pleafed with fuch a multitude 
of oblations. The fafe arrival, on the oppoflte bank, of the 
whole fquadron was a proof of his having accepted the ho- 
mage, and accordingly he was a^aln addrcfled in a volley of 
crackers as a token of thanks for his propitious and friendly 
aid. 

The width o^the river at this place was full three quarters 
of a mile ; and the ftrcam, where ftrongeft, ran with the rapi- 
dity of fevenor eight miles an hour; and the water was as 
thick and muddy as if the heavieft torrents of rain had jufl; de- 
fcended, whereas} in fad, there had not fallen a (hower for many 
months. 

The length of that part of the canal which lies between the 
Eu-ho and the Yellow River, and which we had now failed 
Over, is aboutftwo hundred Engliih miles. The natural flope 
of the coudiry being from North to South, the projedors of 
this work feem to have fixed upon the middle point, or nearly 
fo, between thefe two rivers for the commencement of their 
operations : fo that from this middle point to the northward, 
or rifing part of the country, they hkve been under the necef- 
fity, in order to preferve their level, of cutting down to the 
depth 06 thirty, forty, and even to feventy feet, below the fur- 
face ; whilft'from the fame point to the foiithward, or defeend- 
ingpart of the country, they have been obliged to force up the 

’ water 
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water I)et7. con immenfo bunks of earth and flouc, far alsove the 
level of the flat fiiifacc; tonfifting almcil entirely of lakes, 
fwamj'S, and inora's, 'flic quantity of human labour that mult 
have been employed, in amafUiig together she dilfcrcnt materials 
that eomnofe this iinrncnfc aquedmfl, could not have been fup- 
f lied, in any reafonablc Icf'igth of time, except in a country 
w1k;v millions could he fet to wosk at the nod of a dLr;*:it. 
'liie ^rrcaleil worhs in China have always been, and flil! coii- 
ihnie to be, performed by the accumulation of niauual Iah:>ur, 
wdtlioiit the rdridancc of inachiiiery, e\cqit on very particular 
uccafions, wlierc foinc incclianieal power may be abiblutely 
nccciiary to he broiq^ht in aid of human Ilrcnglh. Tims, 
where canals arc carried over furfaccs that arc too liiily and un- 
Lven Ui admit of one continued level, they cleTccnd from place 
u place, as it were by (leps, at cacli uf whic]} is an inclined 
plane; the height from the upper canal to the lower being 
generally from fix to ten feet ; and the an ',1c of the plane from 
forty- five to fifty degrees. All vcficls navigating fucli canals 
muit be lioiiled up thefe planes by tlic afliilance of iipriglit cap- 
llans, without which it would fcarccly be po/iihlcito get lliofc of 
large ileinenfions, together with their cargo, out of one caniii into 
the oilier ; and they arc gently low'crcd in the fame manner. 
This awkward contrivance may, perhaps, Icfs imp.Iy tlic i;^no- 
rance of locks or other methods praiflifed *e!fcwlicrc, than ilie 
unwiliingncfs of the government to fuffer any innovation that 
might be the means of depriving many thoufands of obtaining 
that fcanty fubfidcncc, which they now derive fr. m th^ir atten- 
dance at thefe capdans. However (lightly fiich a* notion may 
be held in Europe, there can be no doubt that a general intro- 
* duftion 
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tludion of macVmery into China, for the pnrpofj of facIUtatln- 
and expediting labour would, in the prefent (late of tlic country, 
be -attended with the moll; perniL-ious and ditli-cffing confe- 
(jucnces; were it only for this fimplc rLafoii that, defpiling, a.s 
they afTeii: to do, all foreign commerce, the demand for the 
products of machinery, however much they might be reduced 
in price, would not be cncreafed, whiUl that of manual labour 
would confiderably be diminilhcd. 

Scnfible as the Chinele feem to be of the advantages derived 
from an eafy communication between the dlllerent parts of the 
empire, by means of canals, it is the more furprizing what tlie 
motives could have been that, till this moment, have reftrained 
them from facilitating an intercourfe by means of good roads, 
in fuch parts of,the country as have no inland navigations. In 
this refpeft they fall rtiort of moft civilized nations. Except 
near the capital, and in fome few places where the jimdlion of 
the grand canal with navigdble rivers is interrupted by moun- 
tainous ground, there is fcarcely a road in the whole country 
that can be ranked beyond a foot-path. lienee it liappcns that 
in the northern provinces, during winter, it is impofTihle to 
travel with any degree of cafe, convenience, or fafety ; all the 
canals to the northward of the Yellow River, whicli runs from 
34” to 35'' latitude teing frozen up. It is ecjually furprizing 
that their ingenuity has not extended itfelf to the invention of 
fledges or fome fort of carriages fuitable for travelling on ice, 
which other nations have converted into the bell: of roads 

. Tlic 

• I infer that fiich is not the pratHice in China, from the manner in which 
the Dutch Embalfadors were conveyed to and irom the capital in tlic middle of 

u winter. 



The contiiiuaticni 6f the Gratid Cana!^ ffoih the Yellow 
River to the Xan^- tfe-kiartgt was cbnflru<fied upon the fame 

^ : ^ : 

winter. The Inconveiiicr.eies they fuffereJ on this occaAon are ASi» as can fcarcely 
be conceived to liave happened in a civilized country. The peru^il of the manu- 
icripi journal I have elfcwhere noticed conveyed to my mind the idea of a country 
dreary and'defolate, and of a people indigent and dfftrefled ; without humanity^ and 
without hofpltrtllty. Tjicy travelled in little bamb«o chairs, carried by four men, 
who were generally fo weak and fottcring that they could not go through the day’s 
journey, but w^erc obliged, frequently, in die middle of the night, to halt in an open 
uninhabited part of the country^ whtjre not a hovel pf any defeription was to be met 
withtoilielter them from the inclemency of the w’eather. And it mod commonly 
happened, that the lodgings appointed for theif feception, at thci different ftages, were 
in fuch a miferable condition/ ’ad niitting bn every fide the wind, rain, or fnow, that 
they generally .pii^ferred taking a litllc refldnthcirbaiaboq chairs. They were furprized 
to find fo few cities, towns, or villages in their route, and not lefs furprized at the 
ruinous condition in wlilfch thefe few appeafe^to be. Near the capital a ^♦hole city exhi- 
bited only a iriafs of ^Ihs. In many places they found the, country under water, 
and the mud hovels c.orhplctcly melted down. Sometimes they pafTed extenfive 
wades, wdierc not a trace was vifible of any kind of cultivation, nor a dnglc dwelling 
occurred ih the diftance of eight or ten Englifh miles. And it was not before they 
had eroded the Yellow River -that they perceived the marks of wheel-carriages im- 
printed on the roads, which were fo little travelled upon that they could with difli- 
culty be traced. Here they met old men and young women travelling in wheel* 
barrows ; and litters carried by afTes, one being fixed between the poles before, and 
one behind. The rivers had no bridges over them ; and fuch as were too deep to 
be forded, they were under the ncceflity of eroding on rafts of bamboo. In fhort, 
before they arrived at the capital, the fatigue and hardfhips they had undergone 
confiderably impaired their healthy and the condition of their clothing Was fuch as 
to excite the compaffion of the mandarines, who made them a prefent of twenty 
llicep-fkin jackets, drefled with wool upon them ; which, like the Hottentots, 
they wore inwards. One of theft gentlemen aflured me, that having fatisfied hi.s 
curiofity, no earthly confidcraiion (hould tempt him to undertake a fecond journey 
by land to the capital ; for that he believed the whole world could not furnifli a like 
pidlure of dcfolation and mifery. What a contrail is here exhibited toHhe eafe and 
convenience with winch our journey was^made ! But the whole* treatment of the 
Dutch embafly feems to have been proportioned to the degree of miportance which 
the Chiqcfc attached to the political condition of this nation. 
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pritwiples as that part bet,weea tfve Yellpw River and the Ett-ho. 
The country being level and abounding with lakes and marlhy 
grounds.R was carried upon a mound of earth kept together by, 
retaining w|p 8 of ftone the whole diftance, which is about ninety 
miles, being m parts not lefs than twenty feet above the general 
level of the country j and the flicet of water it contained was 
two hundred feet in width, running fometimes at the^rate of 
three miles an hour. Canals of cominunlcation fupplied it from 
the weftward ; and the fuperfluous water was let off upon the 
low marflres. The tops of the walls of Pao-yng-Jhien were 
juft on a level with the furface of the water in the canal, fo 
that if the bank oppofite to it were to burft,,the whole city rauft 
inevitably be inundated. Very little cultivation aj^eafed in this 
low marftiy country, but abundance of towns and villages, the 
inhabitants of vshich fubfifted by filhing. A prodigious extent 
of low country on each fide of the Yellow river, perhaps not 
much lefs than the furface of all England, is liable to inunda- 
tions. The Chinefe %, the overflowing of this river has been 
more fatal to the country than war, peftilence, or famine. The 
Emperor Kanng-Jhee, in order to diftrefs a rebel in the province 
of Honan, ordered a bank to be broken down behind a city he 
had gqt pofleflion of ; but the inundation was fo great, that not 
only the rebel forces were deftroyed, but almoft half a million 
of people were com^detely fwept away ; and among thefe were 
feveral European miffionaries. Vaft. fums of money are ex- 
pended in confining this river within its banks. The fame Em- 
peror ir^ his laft will declares, that the fums of money ifliied 
annually frqm the Imperial treafury for the embankments to 
prevent inundations, were never lefs, during his whole reign, 

3 u 2 . than 
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thaii 3,000,^00 ounces of filvcrj equivalent to one nullion 
fterling. 

On approaching the Yitt^^fe-kiang t\ic appc'alsince of the 
country improved, juft as it had donfe in the vicinity of the Yel- 
low River. The town of eJdtfen'ding along the quay of 

the canal, con'fifted of houfes that generally two ftories 
high, apparently well biiiit, white-Waftied with lime and kept 
in*neat and clean ordet. TKc inhabitants were alfo better 
cloathed than we had hitherto been acciiftOmed to fee them. The 
women were lefs Ihy ip their advances } their complexions were 
much fairer and their features morefoft and handfome than any 
we had yet obferved in the northern provinces. 

The walls and gates of Ym^~tchoo-foo bord marks of great 
antiquity, being partly in ruins hnd almoft entirely overgrown 
with mofs and creeping plants. A thoufand veflels, at leaft, of 
different deferiptions were lying under its walls. Here we re- 
mained for the night ; and the following morning, being the 
5th of November, we launched into the grand and beautiful river 
called the Tang-tje-kiang^ which at this place was about two 
miles in widths but tlie current was fo gentle, that no oblation 
to the prefiding deity was thought to be neqeffary. The nume- 
rous iflands rifing out of the river and covered with verdure, 
the multitude of Ihips of war, of burden and of pleafure, fome 
gliding down the ftream, others failing againft it ; fome mov- 
ing by oars and others lying at anchor ; the banks oti either 
fide covered with towns and houfes, as far as the eye could 
reach, prefented a profped more varied and cheerful than any 

that 
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that had hhheVto occurred. Nor was the canal, on the oppofttc 
fide, lefs lively ; for two whole days we were continually palling 
among fleets of veflels of different conftruftions and dimenfions, 
thofe belong^g to the revenu'edejpartittent being the larged, each 
capable of carrying, at leafi, two hundred tons. Cities, towns 
and villages were continued along the banks without intermif- 
fion : and vaft numbers of ftone bridges were thrown acrofs the 
canal, fome having one, fotpe twoj, and pfhers three arches. 
The face of the country was beairtifully diverfified with hill aaid 
dale and every part of it in the highefl: ftate of cultivation. 
The chief produce was that particular Ipecies of cotton, of a 
ycllowifh tinge, known in Europe by the name of nankin. 

Tlie fuburbs of SoU'tchoo-foo employed us full three hours in 
pairing before We reached thp walls of the city, where a mul- 
titude of veffels were lying at anchor. The numerous inhabi- 
tants that appeared upon and without the walls of this exten- 
five city, were better dreffed and feemed to be more contented 
and cheerful, than we had yet obferved them in any other place. 
For the moft^art they were cloathCd in filk. The ladies were 
here dreflTed in petticoats and not in trowfers, as they had 
hitherto appeared to the northward; The general falhion of 
the head-drefs was ^ black fatin cap with a triangular peak, tbs 
point defeending to the root of the nofe, in the middle of 
which, or about the centre of the forehead, was a cryftal but- 
ton. The whole face and neck were walhfed with a prepara- 
tion of Vhite lead and the cheeks highly rouged; and two Ver- 
million fpots, like wafers, ware particularly confpicuous, one 
on the centre of the under lip and the other on the chin. Their 

‘ feet 
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feet were unlvcrfally fq^ufcezed down to an uhoatliral fize. Few 
females were feeri among the Immenfc crowds that the novelty 
of the fight had brought together, but great numbers l]^d aflem- 
bled in the houfes a#id partioiilarly on board thg,. plcafure or 
paflage yachts, with the intention of fatisfying their curiofity. 
The fuperior ftyle of drefs and the appearance of the women 
in public at this place, fo different front the general cuftom of 
the country, could only 1^ explained to us by the writings of 
the Chriftian miffionarics, who obferve'that the concubines of 
mandarins and men of property are chiefly procured from the 
cities of Tang-tchoo and of Son-tchooy where they are educated 
in the pleafing arts of finging, mufic and dancing and every 
other accomplifiiment fuitabje to women of fuperior rank, in 
order to'render them the more agreeable and fafeinating. That 
luch women are generally purcliafed by perfpns engaged in 
the trade, in diflerent parts of the' country, and trained in thefe 
cities, where they arc difpofed of to the higheft bidder, “ this 
“ being the principal branch of trade that is carried on in thofe 
“ two cities." How do thefe holy menj,r«concile fo infamous a 
traffic among a people whom they have adorned with every 
virtue ? a people whom they have rendered remarkable among 
nations for [their filial piety ! Is there on earth a crime 
more revolting againfr civilized nature, or more deteftable to 
civilized fociety, dhaH tha| of a parent felliflg his own child and 
configning her,, exprefsly and voluntarily, into a ftate of prolli- 
tution.? Thofe unfortunate wretches who, in Europe, have by 
any accident reduced themfelves to that degraded and^ deplor- 
able condition of becoming fnbfervient to the pleafures of a 
man, whom they probably deteft, are generally the objeds of 

pity. 
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pity, however^heir condufl: ma(y be difapproved ; but a parent, 
who Ihoutd be the caufe of reducing them to fuch a ftate, would 
be. execrated; but the aiTertion is as abfurd as ridiculous, and 
the writer muft have been verjt^reduloqa to fuppofe, that the 
principal trade of one of the largcft 'cities in the world, whofe 
population cannot be lefs than a million of fouls, Ihould confift 
in buying and felling ladies of pleafure. Buying females in 
the legal way is certainly the greateft branch of trade throughout 
China, as every "WomiRT there is bfe»|ht and fold. Thefe reve- 
rend gentlemen likewife inform us, with great indifference, 
that if a man be defirous of having a male child apd his wife 
fhould happen to be barren, he , will puithafe one of thefe con- 
cubines for the foie purpofe of getting an heir ; and, when this 
is accomplifhed, he jcither pravtdes her with a hufband, or 
turns her adrift, Such are the moral virtues of the Chinefe, 
compared with whom all other, "hations have been accounted 
barbarous *. , 

To the weft of San-fchoo-Jvo is a range of mountains higher 
than any we» had yet**fcen, well covered with wood ; and an 
extenfive lake ftretches along their bafe, famed in. China for 
its pidiurefque beauties arid for its filh. We would gladly 
have made a party of pleafure to this delightful fpot, but in- 
numerable objedlions, as ufual, were flatted by our conductors, 
on the fcore of delay that fuch an excurfiwi would occafion. 

• It raaf be obferved of dlnioft all the writings of the mtffionarics concerning Cliina, 
that virtues of ^ trifling a nature as hardiy .to deferve the name, have met their un- 
qualified praife, whilft enormous vices have either been palliated or pafled over in 
filcnce. 

' ' . TIk, 
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Tl>e two great produds of this part of the country are rice 
and filk ; the former of which, at this time, they were bufily 
employed in reaping. Plantations of the mulberry tree were 
extended on both fides of the canal and intQ the country be- 
yond the reach of fight. They appeared to be of two diftind 
fpecics ; the one, the common mulberry, morus nigra^ and the 
other having much fmaller leaves, /mooth and heart-lh^ed, 
and bearing a white berry about the fizc of the field ftrawberry. 
The latter had- more the h^t of a Ihrn|>, , but the branches of 
neither were fuffered to run into ftrong-wood, being frequently 
pruned, in order that^ the trunk might annually throw out 
young feions, whofe leaves were confidered to be more tender 
than fuch as grew from old branches. Another reafon was alfo 
afligned for this operation. Ajree, w|hen left to itfelf, throws 
out the greateft part of it| leaves at once, in the fpring of the 
year, but if the thick wood be»cut out from time to time, new 
leaves will continue to ,pulh below the parts fo cut off during 
the whole feafon ; and, accordingly, the Chinefe are particularly, 
attentive to prune afrelh in -the autumn, in order to obtain a 
fupply of young leaves in the after- fpring. The thermometer 
at this place, on the 9th of November at fun-rife, flood at 64°, 
and at noon in the fliade at 70° degrees. 

It w’as in this part of the canal where the bridge of ninety- 
one arches, mentioned in the fixth chapter, was thrown acrofs the 
arm of a lake that joined the canal. I lament exceedingly that 
we palled this extraordinary fabric in the night.* It happened to 
catch the attention of aSwifs fervant who, as the yacht glided 
along, began to count the arches, but finding them increafe in 

number 
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number ra^h beyond b^ .ex|)e£Iation and, at the fame time, 
in dimenn^l|%> he .r|ta.,|at|»» the cabin., calling out with great 
eagernefs^ “c gentlemen, come upon deck, for 

‘Vbere ,i,8 %, before; it has no 

end.” Mr;' Marvell ai^' | h#encd upon deck and, by ^e 
faint lighj|;f could'^fu^i^4il 4iftiflgui(h the arches of a bridge 
running parallel with thb esiAfttt bank of the canal, acrofs the 
ai|h of .;a ya^ lake, ^h \|^^<4ivth^ thus communi- 
cated* From IT What appeared to us to be 

the^ceotral «cb* f forty-five to’ the end ; here they 

were very ,fina% central arch I guiffled to be about thir- 
ty feet high and forty and the whole length of the bridge 

I calculated to ba abfWt haifsA milw^ The •condruaion of fuch 
a bridge, in filth a fit«u|ion, co^. obvioufly have been em- 
ployed for no other p 9 .^qfe than thdt |^ opening a free commu- 
nication with tbe^lake } and, at . tlMS faii^ time, of avoiding the 
labour and expence of acaimu&ting materials fuiEcient for mak- 
ing a folid embankment. r 

r^. ■ ; . ■ ' " 

a , ■> .. ^ ^ . ■ '¥ 

' ’• rf: ♦ 

After failing a great |lrt of die day through a foreft of mul- 
berry trees, pWedb whh much regularity, we arrived on the 
loth at the city oi Hang-Uks^’fioi the capital of the province 
of Tcbe-kiang, Here that branch of the grand canal whicli co| 
municates with the X ing^tfe-kiang terminates in a large 
roodious bafon, at this time crowded with fhipptng. From ^ia 
bafon a number of finaller canals, paffing through arches 
turned in the walfc and interie£ling the city in every dire^iion, 
ate finally united in a lake beyond tlxe weftern wall called the 
See~bao. The natural and artificial beauties of this lake far 

3 X exceeded 
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€itceeded‘any tiling we iiad hithcrf® iifwl an app'brtunity of fee- 
ing in China. The mountains rucA^jiifiiiiijIjg it.n^re lofty and 
broken into a variety of forms' that highly . -piiiurefcjuc ; 
and the vallies were richly clqgthfldtyf^’Weci of.,di^er.eijit kinds, 
among which three fpeoies we^e i;fl|j(|| 3 fka|^.^riktng, not only 
by their intrinfic beauty, ,tH«y formed 

with ihemftives and the reft qf ,|)ie^trjeea.p|^the‘>fQi;e(i, Thefe 
were the Laurui /Ja^pbpra lor \k^. C^o(on febi- 

fcrtmox tallow tr«c, Tbui^J^I^ vitse. 

The bright fhiniag green foliage of j^ingled with tlie 

purple leaves of the fecond, and pyertopped by the tall and 
ftatcly tree of life, of the deepeft green, produced a pleafmg 
efied to the eye ; and the landfeape was rendered ftill more in- 
terefting to the mirul, by the very iiag^Iar and diverfified ap- 
pearance of fcveral repo^ories of the dead, upon the Hoping 
fides of the inferior hills, w, Hefe, as wtell as elfewhere, the foin- 
bre and upright cyprefs was dwi^ni^ to be the melancholy 
companion of the tpmbs. _ ,j3i^er ftii^ among the woods, 
avenues had been opened to admit, ofrpjtys of fmall blue houfes, 
fupported on white, coionnadea.whieh,,.qn examination, were 
alfo found to be manfions of th? dead* Naked coffins extra- 
ordinary thicknefs were every whejre lying upon the furface of 

t ground. 

The lake that, extended front, thf, walls of the city to the feet 
of the mountains, . and threw its. jQUQxerous arms into the wooded 
vallies, was the feat of pljeafure, ,a8 well as ofprofit, to the in- 
habitants of Hang-teboofoo, Thefe amufements, ^however, of 
floating upon barges in the lake are principally confined to one 
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fex. Few wolncin, ex 4 ept thofe'of loole chaiaderj'join iu illc 
parties of meitt. Howitttfewible or, at belt, how Uitle interell 
can be raifed in that'fttttSe offociety where no focial intercourle 
of the fexes eiclfts ; - #h«Wlhati»iaent, nice feeling and the fport 
and play of the fofter paflions afe totally unknown, and where 
reafoh add pMoifoJ>hy*?tird:iit‘-fo low an ebb ! In more enlight- 
ened couniites,’ when aige^hiay have weakened the ardour of 
joining in the fprightl^' fiinilale -circle, or inclination lead to 
•more ferlbdV nuttlberlefs refourccs are ftill left 

to exercife ttldfacbltti^s of the ittind, atid fociety niay always 

be had for fuch a» clift reltik ' " ■ ' 

'''''' 

. , “_,Tke|»|ft;oftca/oij,ajg<};?hefl<nv offoul.’’ 

But in China tlie tcrtor of their converfatlon muft be always 
nearly the fa.!pe, turning chiefly bri *the^^^^ of the neigh- 
bourhood, the injuftice of thb magiftrates, the tritks and Itfa- 
tagems of the crafty*mefchant, or of the low mechanic. In 
entertainments giVenhy thofe‘W^ho tan afford to drink wine, it 
is feldom ferved rouhd' as ' in other countries, but a number of 
puerile contrivances Sre pratSlifed to- determine which of the 
party is to' drlhk','‘a^'in the'Cafe I'have idready noticed of the 
game ’ Thtts; a nofegay- is parted round from 

hand to hand, whilft a man in an adjoining room beats a drum 
or the gong, and he who happens to hold the nofegay when 
the inftrument ceafes thuft difnk’'i tnp of wine.' Many other 
methods ftill nopre childifh ' are reforted' to; -in order to pafs 
the time and to give a zeft to their wihe { bat the ufual refourcc 
here, as well as elfewhere, againft the tedioufiiefs of time, is 
gaming. An attachment to this vice accompanies the lowed 

3x2 . Chlnefe 
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Cbinefe wherever, he goes. It is in on| of our eadern 

colonies, where Chinefe arc eiicouiiagO^v tp fettle^, they pay to 
the government the annual fut^ofi tj^Jhpnf^nd dollars for a 
licence to keep gaming tables and feilfOfH^utiu .n ,, 

Our route being necellarily delayBd'.ti3t4W0r(tays at.tbis plac 
on account of an intervening neck t^’iland over-' which ail the 
baggage was to be tranfpkMrtedt;;! t^ea^ur good-na- 
tured companion to make'ia fwrtf: ]^ See- 

boo, to which he readily affimted ; and :d)if waa‘tbe only excur- 
Con that we had in the courfe of the' whole. jporoey. We 
had a fplendid yacht and anothec.mAdc |faft’to it to ferve as a 
kitchen; the dinner began the inftant We went on board and 
ceafed only when we Hepped a-Ihore< ItopofiAed of at lead a 
hundred dilhes in fuccelfion, among; Winch were excellent eels, 
frelh caught in the lake and dreOed in a variety of ways ; yet 
the water was clear as t^yftaL Vaft uuix;):)er8 of barges were fail- 
ing to and fro, all gaUy dpqftrated with, paint and gilding and 
ftreaming colours} the, parties within ;them .apparently all in 
purfuit of pleafurjiyi The margins of the l^k? were ftudded 
with light aereal buildings,; among .which one of. more folidity 
and of greater extent than thc;, faid to belong to the 

Emperor. The grounds wero eftcWM with brick walls amd 
moilly planted with vegetables ^ fruit frees ; but in fome 
there appeared to be colkfrionsipl^ch^rubs.and flowers as are 
moft efteemed in the countryi x the fruits we got at this 
place was the yambo or rofe appte} add, for the firft timp, frelh 
from the tree, but not yet perfefrly ripe, two fpeciea.of oranges, 
the common China and the fmall one ufu^y called the Man* 

. I darin 
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darin orange; pomgranateSj banaBlia very indifferent and 
melons equally bad } aprloota far frtfm being equal to thofe of 
our own country ; a large plamb, refeihbling the egg plumb, 
alfo indifferent, and peaches' that might have been much im- 
proved by judicious culture; apples and pears that in England 
we fhould have no Kffhatiott in pronouncing execrably bad ; 
and a fpecies of fruit unknown to all of us which 'the Chinefc 
called of a fweet fwWy^tufte when ripe, otherwife moft 

j^nfufferaWy aftringe«J ^Some of'tbeigenrtemcn* thought they 
faw hazel nuts among .tiw flicUberryj ' buvit te more than pro- 
bable they were miflakeii. A few bad grapes were fomethhes 
brought to us, but the'ipatty who went from hence to Chu-fan 
met with abundance of this fruit, and of very good quality, 
growing upon ftandards ereded inthe feveral canals and form- 
ing a lhadc uadjerwMch the barges could pafs. 

Among the moft coftfpicttohs of the'flitubs, on the borders of 
the lake SRhifcus^mtiiabilit:,^ Hibifcus Syriacus, 

the Syringa Vulgaritat zotamon lilac, and the paper mulberry; 
we obfcrved^alfo a fpecies of Mimojk^ a Cf^utariai, Cratagus, 
Rofa, Rhamnus, Samhiuut^ Jumfier- soiA the-'tottoft plant. Of 
flowers we particularly noticed a Isrge pUrplOicolourcd double 
poppy which, with the Nelumhium that grew here in all the 
ponds and a fpecies* of paonia^- appear moft- frequently on the 
large Iheets of painted paper ufed for covtfingthe walls of their 
apartments. A great variety - of beautiful balfems were alfo 
in flowqr, a fpecies of Amarantbui^ a Xeranthmum and Gmpba- 
Hum, I mention only fuch plants as caught the eye in paffmg, 
for our Chinefe companions, who had a much better appetite 

lor 
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;the eeis;iof diSo lakei^^TOtbdrt goe^s things *the7 bad taken 
Carftf/tofipcovitte thftn5ifoi!;b©fi49iyiiilud<.i» iiotioQ of being de- 
tained bfAbafli: of a Jowc*. o K ^SriJfc.iui 1. u 

■•:• ■!' i.M H . "i] 1 ' 

Tbe next , dayjJiwwtenant Crene*’*'^ Benfon, 

Doaor Gilia% a 5 i^ ,iifty,|^itJ^a« military officer 

and his orderly, /fod^ pve* tb^. j>ecfc ipf- land to dock at the 
yachts thatwQiEp p^par|ngffprj^ri ftttnrisjc)urney*J|isit was rather 
late before .we tf!P^Ufi0«d, Jvpropofcd.that w«affioi»ld pal's througjj 
the city'^s l!had.|i9iSW.4ke>day beforp wilh. ourMxmdudor r^/i, 
which would , fare .i» half the; di^atice.^ i/Fhe' officer perceiving 
our intention endeavoured* to dra.w^jofii'ld the rights, but lind- 
jng us perfevere! he twhifpered the7 lilrderlyi, swhio immediately 
puflied* . forward t^vt^Mds thfitftte. (Aware that ; the intention 
of this meafure was to the gate againft us,, we fpurred our 
horfes and followed him, upon which the officer and his orderly 
fet up fuch a ittiie .additary that the whole fuburbs were prefcntly 
in aiftate of eo<a«totiofi> >The<gatca were inftantly Ihut and 
furrounded by a qrowd, iWitbin all was coinfufioo. Meffiige after 
ipefl'age was di%atcbed to the Governor,^ the gongs were beat 
and the .gtw^Ji-jWere t^wn. opt; in, .every, part of the city. 
affured them, tb^rpjwas, notliwg.,fo,i, fear ; that we were only 
three, and had .po.; other defjgn b.vtt to pafs to our yachts. 
During this tinte..our ttu^ndurin in prefence of the whole 

populace, was down on his knees ip ^he dirt, firft before one 
and then another, intreatiqg us tSf giye up the point ; fo mean 
and defpicable have the maxims pf . the government made thefe 
people. At length our/friends and Cbou^ with the inter- 
preter and, a numerous train of foldiers and attendants, made 

’ their 
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their appearance, and joy* the j©kc-.of thiSi 
Englifli men having canfed liol iiioilli;<tktaviii^tdr<«ne of their ftrongeft 
cities, which at ^at tiin»had a gartifdn**of (breit>thcmfand men 
within its, walls. On expreflinggour furprife at: fuch unnecef- 
fary precaution, obfarved, that our Aondbaor did not know 

us fo well as he did; andf^ asihe WasoefponfjWe for dur fafes're- 
turn, he would rather have travelled us all, night through the 
country tha# brought us amc^g the‘ crow’di in the ftreets. 
^hen the new viceroy of Canton (who tfavelled with us from 
hence) heard of this affair, and underftood frons' our conduftors 
that the EngUlh f^uad grej^ pleafuee in walking ancf looking 
about them (a pleafore of which a Chinefe can form no idea) 
he immediately gave orders that the gentlemen in the train of 
the EmbaffadcM' fhould walk whenever (hey plea&d without any 
moleftation. . 

In the city of Hang-tchoo-foo, being particularly famed for its 
filk-trade, we were not furprir.ed ‘to meet with extenfive (hops 
and wareboufes ; in point of fr/e and the ftock contained within 
them they might be feid to vie with the heft iff London. In 
feme of thefe were riot fewer than ten dr twelve peribns ferving 
behind the counfer; but in paffirig through the whole city not 
a finge woman was vifibfe, either within dobrs or without. 
The crowd of people, compofed of the'bther fex, appeared to 
be little inferior to that in the great ftreets of Pekin. Here, 
though moftly narrow they flad'in qther refpeds much the ad- 
vantage of thofe in the capital, beirig paved with broad flag- 
ftones, refetnbling the Mcrceria of Venice [or courts of the 
Strand ; Cranburn-AIley is rather too wide for a Chinefe ftreet, 

but 
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graaC: 

aQd,fi»i:^''^ for- . 

cai^lts ; and alfa 

markets. The*^ ^ the bodTes^^Q'^ jmblic Rreets through 
wMdr wfcpafiisdf <!enfiftedftofi||pttitei»dnd 
nvMgerM^apdflll/dn^ af4 

m..':i«qtierfd.> ' wareii%ghd««*fes^C?ol^h,f^ pitfenrs j 

tbO'laftl' 

populsuiion pc the^tf l ibo^llhp|^e|dlem*tts extent 
and appe^anc% to 4|e ji^ and 

the', aumbtf pC. thofe that 

conftantl; reiided p^thi^s nearly eq,usl 

to t^ofe witbb -l^e wfal|^, ,, 

idfrf .pur, cpodmapr took, kU leave, after leaving 

intrpdwt«f tg tkc En>kay^^,the new ViectiPyiQf Canton, who 
was no^. to accptppany feaif;of his, govcrn- 

meot. , iH^:^anner8 appeaffid ip ^vjfio^l^ thofe 

of the Miniller,, Iis, ,had . t^t^icd ppft from Pekin and, 
with many ajjnraoqcs on the part of the. Emperor of the 
hig^cft fatisfadipn be ha4 derived frptn the embalTy, he brought 
an additional prefent ftpm him ig Hia-.Majefty, cenfifting of 
gold tiffued filks, pgrfes ta|^ his, owfn perfon and the 
Card if Happinefi. ThU u.- an. ornamented piece ofr paper, 
neatly .folded up and having in the centre the chamCter fio or 
ha^pioefs ln£:ribed by the Emperor’s, own haod, and is confidered 
' as 
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as the ftrongefl: mark a foverclgn of China can give to another 
prince of his friendfliip and aftedion. Another card was given 
to the Embafladd^of a fimilar import, as a tcftimony of his 
approbation of the conduQ of the embafly, which was further 
confirmed by a prefent of filks, tea, fans and other trinkets to 
every individual of it. ^ 

1 

A few miles' beyond the city >we again took fliipping on 
tkie river Tcheng-tang-chiang, which might properly be called 
an eftuary, the tide rifing and falling fix or feven feet at the 
place of embarkatiofi, which was not very diftant from the 
Yellow Sea. After feven days of tedious navigation. If drag- 
ging by main ftrength over a pebbly bottom on which the boats 
were conftantly aground and againft a rapid dream, could be 
fo called, we catfic to its fource near the city of 7*chang/an* 
Jloien. But its banks were not deficient in beautiful views and 
pidlurefque fccnery. The general fnrface of the country was 
mountainous and romantic, but well cultivated in all fuch places 
as would admit the labours of the huftandman. One city only 
occurred in the courfe of feven days ; but we pafied numerous 
villages, fituated in the valleys and the glens between tlie ridges 
of mountains; and fiflicrmen’s huts were conflantly in view. 
There was here no v^ant of trees, among wliich the mofl com- 
mon were the tallow-trce and the camphor, cedars, firs and the 
tall and majeftic arbor vitre. Groves of oranges, citrons and 
lemons were abundantly interfperfed in the little vales that 
Hoped down to the brink of the river; and few of the huts 
were without a fmall garden and plantation of tobacco. The 
larger plains were planted with the fugar-cane. We hapi thus 

3 
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i^Jj(i>^d7.ttrough<!tbef:cftuWtBjri w^l^dhauving fa fingle 
' tew 4 140'fbiindi it ulilsidf’as a com- 
.glapt, .foy. hedg^jjpWSitft t #vi({je! the (|prdens and fruit 
gruyef»,;but ,nQti pariicularlyi cultivated for its leavosi 

At the city of ' 3 r<r/ 6 BA^^/i^/V« we had agiin a ucck df land 
to crofs, in order to join the barges that were prepared on ano 
ther riy^ falling itowardfa theiweftward, by which a connexion 
waa forjmed iwith tbe ufoal route from, Pekin to Canton, frdit 
whence-ivrehad deviated at the Xang~tfi*kiang river, on account 
of fome of the fuite being Intended to join the PUndoftan in the 
harbour /We were thelefe lorry for this deviation, 
as it gaye ua an (^ortunity of feeing, a part of the country'over 
^.hich:.tbero, is .->00 general cotnrnunication with the grand route. 
In. pai&ng diis- neek' 0^ land, on a very fine eaufeway, judici* 
OOfiy l.^d through, the. defiles of the mountains, we firft obferved 
the. terrace fyfitem of agriculture, fo frequently mentioned in the 
writings of. .the miflionaries. The Ghinefe feem to entertain 
a particular averfion t^ainll fowing or planting on Hoping 
ground and, accordingly, when fuch occurs, they level it into 
a number of terraces one rifing above the other, which they 
fupport by Hone walls, if the earth ibould not be thought fuf- 
ficiently ftrong for the purpofe.. The great conveniency of 
lidding the water from the uppermo'ft to the lowed terrace, 
without lofing any of its nutritive eflfeds by a rapid courfe, 
feems to have fuggefted this mode, of preparing the ground. 
In a hpt and dry country, vegetation becomes languid without 
the command of water ; and I obferved that on tbe uppermofi 
^race there was invariably a tank or refervoir to colled the 

I- waters 
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waters falliog from theup'per parts of' the chills. The eicpenee 
of labour, that had evidently beett employed on fuch ternaees; 
war fo great as topiake any fnitable return to the hutbandman 
apparently impolfible ; and ftill le& fo in other places where the 
hills were completely dug away to the tkeleton rocks, and the 
foil carried upon the marfhy ground at their feet. 

With all this induftry It 'inighf 'be cortcluded, from the gene- 
nl appearance of the peoplcj that’ they merely gained a fub- 
fiftence. It was with the utm'oft diffieulty that the officers of 
government coald procure, hi the whole cjity which we laft 
departed from, a fufficient number bf dhairs f(»' themfeltres arid 
thofe gentlemen of the;embaffy who pteferired tb be thus car- 
ried, and horfes for the reft. For the foldlcrs, indeed, thad 
compofed his Excellency’s 'guard, they had prepared i foKt 
of open bamboo chair, fixed between two poles and meant to 
be carried flioulder-hcight. But the foldiers, fqueeted into 
thefe little chairs and elevated in the air, wkh their feathers 
and their firelocks, foon perceived that they cut fuch ridiculous 
figures and tliat the poor wretches who carried them were in 
fo miferable a condition, both with regard to their elothtng arid 
their habit of body, that, alhamed to be thus dragged alorig^- 
they prefently difmeunted and infifted, in their turn, upon* 
carrying the Chinefe. Our conductors afife£tcd to confidet' thi# 
as a good joke, but others were evidently nettled at it, fiip-' 
pofing it might have been meant as a kind of oblique reffedtion 
on tbe indifferent accommodations that had been provided at 
this place for the Embaffador and his retinue ; which were' 

Y s ho,wevcr 
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^psy^vei; it Iwai 9 p^ble to procure by any 

e^iterti'en«.r 

s rj^viflg fiftiflwd tliis land journey, of about twenty-four 
milea, in the courfeofithe. dayii we lodged Eu-Jkan-Jhein^ a 
fmall city of mean appearance and the following day 'embariced 
on flat-bottomed barges^ remarkably long and narrow, on the 
xhtx ImgiJhia-tQng) but two complete days of heavy rain 
obliged u&'to remain quietly at anchor. 

;• Gn the a 4 th of November we dropped down the river, which 
by the rains was fwellcd to an enormous fize and in fome 
places had over&owed its banks, though in general high and 
rocky compofed of A deep brown-colourld freeftone. Several 
rice mills were fo completely inundated, thft their thatched 
roofs were but juft vilible above the furface of the water ; 
others, were entirely wafhed away ; and the wrecks of them 
fcattered upon the banks of the river. A veflel of our fquadron 
was ugfet upon the roof of one of thefe mills. 

During two days’ fail the furface of the country was hilly 
and well wooded with camphors, firs, and tallow-trees ; but as 
we approached the Po-Tang lake, a fmall inland fea, it began 
to aflume the uniform appearance of an extended marfh, with- 
out any vifible figns of cultivation ; here and there a few fmall 
huts, ftandlng on the brink of pools of water, with twice the 
number of fmall boats floating or drawn up on Ihore, fuificiently 
indicated the occupation of the inhabitants. In this part of the 
. country 
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GDuntryfwe had an 'iAppoirtUtittf of 'fccirig >tHe vSrlbdS iweslfls 
pra£Hfed by the Chinefe to catch fi(h crafts and other ftbatihg 
veflete with the ':fifhing corvorant : bbats with moveable planks 
turning on hinges, arid painted fo as to deceive fifties' on’ ntdon- 
light nights arid entice them to leap out^ of the watet opon the 
planks; nets fet in every form ; and wicker balkets made' CK- 
aftly in the fame manner as thofe ufed' in Europe. Large 
gourds and blocks of wood were iioadng on the water, in order 
lo familiarize the various kinds of water-fowl to fuch objeQs, 
which gave the Chinefe an opportunity, by fticking their heads 
into gourds or earthen pots and keeping their bodies under 
water, to approach the birds in a gentle manner fufBcienUy 
near to take them by the legs and draw tliem quietly under 
the water ; a method which is faid to be pradiifcd by the natlvr^ 
of South America. 

The nearer we approached the great lake Po-yang, the more 
dreary was the appearance of the country ; and for the diftance 
often miles around it, or at leaft onthefouth and weft fides, 
was a wild wiatte of reeds and rank grades, fuch as ifeirpus, 
Cyperus, and bulrulhes, interrupted only by ftagnant pools of 
water. Not a human dwelling of any deferiptiori was to be 
feen. This place may juftly be confidered as the fmk of China, 
into which rivets fall from every point of the compafs. It is 
fcarcely poflible for the imagination to form to itfelf an idea of 
a more defolate region than that which furrounds the Po-yang 
lake. Jbe temperature was fo reduced, by the circumambient 
waters, that, on the 27th November, with drizzling fhowers, 
the thermometer was down to 48** in the forenoon. We failed 
near four whole days over the fame kind of country and came, 

towards 




pjf . tQ; tliei,fiiy:, 

^fjfapital of ^e obC^ved frqm four to five 

hj^[q 4 r^ of tlve i?eveout >v)^^ IjrjOg aogjioi;. ; We waited at 
tbiftiplai;^, a /ew boo^ to., t^jie in the o^eflMjr provifion^ and 
tp reppl^ ^ prpfsipi^ pf hht, ; tea# japd (pmp other tfifle?, from the 
vic^py. We were tpl^ qf a fatpons jteoiplein the neighhour- 
hppd of the city, but yre ha^dmo cvfriofitjf to go out of the way 
to fee it, which was de^icf tpd. tP .th? whp, as we have al-, 
rea^y ^ pbferve^, apf^pe^u comfortably in his , owo^ 

Iv^ufe ; that there was a welf belonging tp this temple full of 
large fnakes, whom the priefts Yenerate and tp whom they ad- 
mpni(h i;he people to m^ke facrihceiS, being children of the, 
dragp.ns which, if np.t conllantly appeafed by oblations to 
thefe their- offspring, would deftrpy the whole world. Thus, in 
all countries where votaries of fuperftition arp to be found, 
will knaves be met with to take advantage of their weaknefs. 
The priefts of this temjde are faid to have made one obferva- 
tion, which is perhaps no fuperftition, that when thefe water 
fnahes appear on the furface, rains and inundations are fure to 
follow.^ i took advantage, however, of the Ihort delay, to go 
on board one of the revenue veffels and to meafure the capa- 
city of its hold. It was in length i IS feet, brea.dth 1 5 feet, and 
depth 6 feet j the fides ftreight and the width nearly the 
fame fore and aft ; fo that the burden might fairly be eftimated 
at 250 tons, independent, therefore, of the innumerable fmall 
craft, there werp lying bef^e thip city 100,000 tons of fhlp- 

'T*he CTty'of is fitiiated upon the left bank of 

the iriver falling from the fouthward into the 

Po-^ang 
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JF’d-yah^'hke. It w^as' here about fiver himdred jrafda Ifa width, 
againft' the ftreatn of which we made a 'tapid p'rogrefs With a 
btilk breeife* For the firft fixty faile$ the eountry was flat and 
uncultivated, 'except in places where we oftferved a few fields 
office. ' But there was no want of population. Towns and 
village^' were conftantly in fight, as were alfo manufafliories of 
elireheh ware, bricks and tiles. The farther we advanced up 
the rivief, the more populous was the country, the oinre varied 
afnd agreeable the furface, and the more extended the cultiva- 
tion. The banks were ikirted with large frees, that caft a cool 
and cotrifortable (hade on the walks beneath. Of thefe, fome 
were willows, others camphors, but by fiilt'the grti^eft num- 
ber were the Tang-tcboo, a large fpreading tree thal'. threw its 
branches down to the ground where, like the Ficus 'hdtcus^ of 
which indeed k was a variety, they took root and became 
Hems. '■ 

At the city Kei-Jhui-Jhien^ which like moft cities in China 
offered little worthy of remark,' the river divided injp two 
branches ; anS at Kin-gan-foo^ a city of the firft ordet, which 
we paffed the fame night, by the river coiitrading fuddenly the 
current became ftronger add of courfe ,por progrefs flower. 
To track the bargea it was neceffary again to prefs a number 
of men ; here, however, it may be obferved, they undertook 
the fervice with more willingnefs than to the northward. The 
river meandered through a mountainous and barren country, 
rich onl^ in pidlurefque beauty which, though pleafing to the 
eye of the artift and the cotlnoiffeur, has lefs charms for the 
philofopher, who finds more real beauties to exift in, a foil, 

however 
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how€Tet<ame»and can be^aide]^(!ilb>fervUi)it to 

the v%s of man. 

On the 3 d o W oYgjg tfaer we approached that part of thariver 
whii^ on account Of the numerous fhip-wrecks that have hap- 
peff^ there, is held in no fmall degree of dread by the Chinefe. 
They call it the or the eighteen catairaQs: which 

arc tprrcnts formed by ledges of rock ronning acrofs the bed of 
the river. They have not, however, any thing very terrific in 
tlre,m>- not one being half fo dangerous as the fall at London 
bridge about half-tide.; But the Chinefe have no great dexteri- 
ty in the management of their veflels. They are fo eafily 
alarmed, that they fre(Juently mifearry through timidity, when 
a little recollet^ion and refolution would have fecured them 
lucccfs. The mountains between which the riv«r was hemmed 
in were covered with forefts of the larch fir; the glens and 
vallies abounded ■with the bamboo, of which we here obferved 
tvvofpecies, one the fame that is common in other parts of the 
Eaft, and the fecond much fmaller in its growth, feldom exceed- 
ing ’th#hejght of ten feet; and the fibres of its fmall ftem are 
more hard and folid than thofe of the other fpecies. The Chi- 
nefe ufe it in the finer parts of fuch houfehold furniture and 
other articli^ as are cohftruaed of bamboo/ From the margins 
of the river to the feet of the forefts the low,er parts of the 
mountains were covered with coppice, among which the moft 
common (hrub bore a clofe refemblance to the tea plant, and 
accordingly the Chinefe called it the Tcjba-wifa, or flewer of 
tea. It was the «f Thunberg, to •which they 

had ^ven the fame name (not being very nice in fpecific diftinc- 
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lions, as to iMbtCam/Zia Jqponka of Linnaeus. From the nut 
of the former not unlike to, though fomewhat fmaller than, the 
chefnut, a ' very pleafant oil is expreffed and ufed for fimilar pur- 
pofes to the Florence oil in Europe. 

This intricate part of the river, where innumerable poJft^ 
rocks occurred, fome above, fome even with, and others juft 
below the Airface of the water, required two long days’ fail with 
a fair breeze ; and the falls became more rapid and dangerous 
the farther we advanced. At the fifteenth cataract we per- 
ceived two or three veflels lying againft the rocks with their 
flat-bottoms uppermoft ; a terrible fight for our bargemen vvho, 
like the countryman in the fable, inftead of applying the fhoul- 
dcr to the wheel, began to implore the afiiftance of the river 
god by founding the gong^ in order to roufc his attention 
and by regaling nis olfadory nerves with the fmoke of fandal- 
wood matches ; fo that had we been dropping down the ftream, 
inftead of going againft it, there was every reafon to apprehend 
that our barge would have Ihared a fimilar fate ; for it received 
many a gentle jrub againft the rocks. ^ 

The appearance of the country in the neighbourhood of the 
catarads was extremely beautiful. The tranfparency of the 
ftream, the bold rocks finely fringed with wood, and the varied 
forms of the mountains called to mind thofe delightful ftreams 
that are difeharged from the lakes of the northern counties of 
England. Like thefe too, the Kan-hiang-ho abounded with 
fifli, not "however with the delicious trout but one of much 
lefs flavour, a fpecies of percli. Great numbers of rafts were 
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floating on the river with the flihing corvorant/alfe we obferved 
that he feldom dived without fuccefs. For the whole diftance 
of three days’ journey, the hilly country bordering on the 
river produced very little but the Camellia Sefanqua^ which ap- 
peared to be every where of fpontaneous growth. 

We halted on the 6th of December, late in the evening, be- 
fore the city of Kan-tcboo-foo^ which is remarkable For nothing 
that I could learn except for the great quantity of varnilh trees 
the Rbuj vernix I fiippofe, that are cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood. In the CDurfe of the journey we had picked up two 
varieties of the tea plant, taken out of the ground and potted 
by our own gardener j and which, being in good growing or- 
der, were intended to be font to Bengal as foon as occafion 
might ferve after our arrival at Canton. Knowing \ve fhould 
be hurried away, as ufual, in the morning and wifhing to pro- 
cure a few young plants of the varnifh tree, I prevailed on our 
good friend Van-ta-gin to difpatch fome perfon for that pur- 
pofe, to add to thofe of the tea plant and the Camellia Scnfan- 
qua. • Van made application to the men in offif e at this place, 
with the beft intention of ferving us, but thefe gentry, either 
conceiving that their compliance might be treafon to the (late, 
or elfe, in the true fpirit of the nation, determined to play a 
trick upon the ftrangers, certainly procured the plants and 
fent them on board in pots, juft as we were departing the next 
morning. In a ifliort time they all began to droop, the leaves 
withered and, on exanrination, it was found that n^t a fmgle 
plant among them had the leaft portion of a root,,being nothing 
more than fmall branches of trees which, from the nature 
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of the woolf ‘Were not Ukely nor indeed ever intended W 
{Irike root. 

From Kan-tcboo-foo the face of the country became more uni- 
form and fuitable for the labours of agriculture ; and, accord- 
ingly, we found a very fmall portion of it unoccupied. Wheat 
about fix inches above ground and extenfive plantations of the fu- 
garcane fit for cutting, were the chief articles ynder cultivation : 
and the farther we advanced to the fouthward, the more abundant 
and extended were thofe of the latter. The canes were remarkably 
juicy and their joints from fix to nine inches in length. To 
exprefs the juice from them and convert it into a confiftent 
mafs, temporary mills were creeled in different places among 
the plantations. The procefs was very fimple. A pair of cy- 
linders, fometiiyes of ftonc but more generally of hard wood, 
placed vertically, were put in motion by oxen or buffalos and 
from the foot of thefe the expreffed juice was conveyed, by a 
tube carried under the floor, into a boiler that was funk in the 
ground at the end of the apartment ; where it was boiled to a 
proper degree of confidence the expreffed canes ferving as 
fuel. Though unacquainted with the prttcefs of refining fugar, 
the natural tendency that the fyrup poffeffcs of forming itfelf 
into cryftals in cooling had fuggefted to them the means of 
obtaining very fine and pure fugar-candy which, in the market 
of Canton, is fold in a pulverized ftate- as white as the beft re- 
fined fugar. The coarfe fyrup, ufually called treacle or 
molaflea, and the dregs, are not employed, as in the Weft 
India iflands, in the diftillation of rum, but are fometlmes 
thrown into the ftill with fermented rice, in orrl.. to procure a 
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I>efter \i\tdi otSeat^icho'o ot iurht \ xH^ chfc?^fe, however, 
of the molafles is to prcferve fruits and other vegetable produc- 
tions ; and' particularly the roots of ginger, a conferve of which 
the Chinefe are remarkably' fond. 

The bed of the river having, in the lapfe of ages, fettled to 
the depth of twenty, thirty, or even forty feet below the general 
level of the country, it became neceflary to employ fome artifi- 
cial means of obtaining the Water for the purpofe, of irrigation. 
The contrivance made ufe of to raife it to the height of the 
banks was Ample aiid ingenious ; and from hence it was con- 
veyed in fmall channels to every part of the cane plantations. 
Of the ufeful machine employed for this purpofes confin- 
ing of a bamboo wheel which I underlland has been adopted 
in America, a view and fedion may be feen among the plates 
accompanying Sir George Staunton’s authentic account of the 
embafly. I fhall therefore content myfelf with obferving in 
this place that, the axis excepted, it is entirely conftruded of 
bamboo, without the alliftance of a Angle nail or piece of iron j 
that the expence of making it is a mere trifle ; that in its ope- 
rations it requires no attendance, and that it will lift, to the 
height of forty feet, one hundred and fifty tons of water 
in the courfe of twenty-four hours * •• . Every plantation near 
this part of the river had its wheel and fome of them two ; 

• The water-t^heeJs ftillufed in Syria differ only from thofc of China, by 
having loofe buckets fufpended at the circumference, inffead of fixed tubes. The 
•‘ wheels of Hama,*^ fays Volney, “ are thirty-two feet in diameter. Troughs are 

•• faftened to the circumference, and fo difpofed as to fall in the liver, and when 
** they jreach the vertex of the wheel, difeharge the water into a refervoir.'^ 
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and the watStj-aifed by them was fometimes conveyed at once 
into the plots of canes and fometimes into refervoirs, out of 
which it was afterwards pumped, as occallpn might require, by 
the chain-pump and carried to thofe places where it might be 
wanted along fmall channels coated with clay. 

The women of this province were more robuft than ordinary 
and well fuited, by their ftrength and mufcplar powers, to en- 
dure the hard labour and drudgery of the field, which feemed 
to be their chief employment. This fort of labour, however, 
might be the caufe, rather than the confequence, of their extra- 
ordinary firength and mafculine form. The habitual ufe of 
hard labour, to which the women are here brought up, fits 
them beft to become the wives of the peafantry in the neigh- 
bouring provinces ; and accordingly, when a Chinefe farmer is 
defirous of purchafing a working wife he makes his olFers in 
Kiattg-fce. It was here that we faw a woman yoked literally by 
traces to a plough, whilft the hufband or matter had the lighter 
talk of holding it by one hand and drilling in the feed with the 
other. Th5 exertion of labour together with the conttant ex- 
pofure to the weather, in a climate fituated under the twenty- 
fifth to the twenty-ninth parallel of latitude, have contributed 
to render more coarfe and forbidding the features of the fair fex 
of Kiang-Jee, in th< formation of which, indeed. Nature had not 
been too bountiful. Like the women of the Malay nation, with 
whom they mott probably are derived from one common ttock, 
they flexed their ftrong black hair clofe to the head by two metal 
fkewers. .Their drefs, in other refpeds, was the fame as that 
of the men, and like thefe they wore ftraw fandals on their feet. 

. Thus 
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Thus far, by avoiding the pain attettdatJt *011 f»fMunable feet, 
and enj dying fhe free ufe of their Ktnbs, they might be faid to 
have the adyantage of thc city ladies. - It was, indeed, obferved 
- that even fuch as were not employed in the labours of the field, 

but kept conftantly.at home for domeftic purpofes, were, in this 

/ 

province, equally exempted from the barbarous faihion of cramp- 
ing the feet. 

On the 9th we again entered a narrow defile and here with 
-difficulty the veffels were forced along againft a ftrong current ; 
and over the pebbly bottom, againft which they were conftantly 
ftriking. At Nan-gait-fio, where we arrived in the evening, 
the river ceafes to be navigable. Indeed the whole of the three 
laft days’ navigation might, with propriety, in England be 
called only a trout ftreamj upon which no nqtion on earth, 
except the Chinefe, would have conceived the idea of floating 
any kind of craft j they have however adapted, in an admirable 
manner, the form and conftruflion of their veflels to the 
nature and depth of the navigation j towards the upper part of 
the prefent river they drew only, when modejately laden, 
about fix inches of water. They were from fifty to feventy 
feet in length, narrow and flat-bottomed, a little curved, fo 
that they took the ground only in the middle point. Yet, in 
feveral places, the water was fo fhallow that they could not be 
dragged over until a channel had been made, by removing the 
ftones and gravel with iron rakes. The length of this river, 
from its fource at Nan-gatt-foo to the Po-yang lake, is* nearly 
three hundred Engliffi miles. The banks in the low part of 
the province of Kiang-fee confifted of a deep foil of black earth, 
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fupported on <jlay of a dark red or brown colour; denoting the 
prefence of iron. The- mountains were chiefly of red fand- 
ftone; and the foil of the hills, producing the Camellia^ was a 
brown loam mixed with particles of mica. 

We had now before us another land-journey, over the ftecp 
and lofty mountain of Mc-litty whofe fummit is the boundary 
between the two provinces of Kiang-fee and ^uan-tung ; on 
the fouth fide of which commences the river Pei-kiang-bo that 
flows by the port of Canton ; and whofe mouth is familiarly 
known in Europe by the name of the Bocca Tigris. The 
afeent of this njountain, which fome undertook on horfeback 
and others in chairs, was made by a well-paved road, carried 
in a zig-zag manner over the very higheft point, where a pals 
was cut to a confiderable depth through a granite rock ; a work 
that had evidently not been accomplilhed with any moderate 
degree of labour or cxpencc. In the middle of the pafs was 
a military poll:, much ftronger than ordinary, and it was de- 
fended or, more corredly fpeaking, it was fupplied with two 
old pieces of cannon, that had been call, in all probability, near 
two liundred years ago, perhaps by the Jefuits who firft taught 
them an art which they feem already to have forgotten or 
negleded. 

» 

The view from the fummit towards the fouthward, over tlic 
province of Canton, was as rich and enchanting as that on the 
oppofite fide was dreary and barren. In defeending the gradual 
flope of a^out twelve miles, before the mountain had blended 
with the general furface of the country, there was a conflant 

fuccclllon 
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fucceffion of dwellings ; ' f© that this whole diftance fnight almod 
be confidered as one continued ftreet. ;• Half of the buildings 
confided, ho^yever, of places of convenience to which paffen- 
gers might retire to obey the calls of nature ; and the doors, or 
rather the openings into fuch ereSions, were always invitingly 
fronting the flrect. To each fingle dwelling, whether alone or 
joined with others, was annexed a fabric of this defcription. 
Each was conftruded upon a large terrace ciftern, lined with 
fuch materials that no abforption could take place ; and draw 
and other dry rubbilh are thrown in by the owners, from time 
to time, to prevent evaporation. In one of the ftreets of Can- 
ton is a row of buildings of this kind which, in fo warm a 
climate, is a dreadful nuifance ; but the confideration of pre- 
ferving that kind of manure, which by the Chinefe is confidered 
as fuperior for forcing vegetation to all others, has got the bet- 
ter of both decency and prudence. 

All the paflengers we met upon this road were laden with 
jars of oil exprcfled from the Camellia. In the courfe of 
eighteen miles, which is about the difiance from, the fummit 
of Me-lin to the city of Nan-Jheun-foo^ we palled at leaft a 
thoufand perfons on their way to Nan-gan-foo, each bearing ten 
or twelve gallons of oil and among thefe were a number of 
women. 

Having now traverfed five of the provinces of China, that 
are confidered among the moft populous and produdive«in the 
empire, a general Iketch may be drawn, by taking a retro- 
fpedive view, of the ftate of agriculture and the condition of 
• the 
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the people; oF their habiutions, drefs, diet and means of 
fubliflence ; and fome conclufion d’;awn as to the population 
of the country. 

It was a remark too (ingular to efcape notice that, except in 
the neighbourhood of the lake, the pcafantry of the 

province in which the capital (lands were more inilerable, 
their houl'es more mean and wretched, and* their lands in a 
worfe (late of cultivation, than in any other part of the route— 
a remark which alfo agrees with the accounts given by the 
Dutch embalTy of that \>3.xtof Pe-tche-lee, on the fouth weft 
(ide of the capital, through which they palTed. Four mud 
walls covered over with a thatch of reeds, or the draw' of millet, 
or the ftems of holcus, compofe their habitations ; and they 
are moft commonly furrounded with clay walls, or with a fence 
made of the ftrong ftems of the Holcus Sorghum, A partition of 
matting divides the hovel into two apartments; each of which has 
a fmall opening in the wall to admit the air and light ; but one 
door generally ferves as an entrance, the clofure of which is 
frequently n«thing more than a ftrong mat. A blue cotton 
jacket and a pair of trowfers, a ftraw hat and ilioes of the fame 
material, conftitute the drefs of the majority of the people. 
Matting of reeds or bamboo, a cylindrical pillow of wood co- 
vered with leather, a kind of rug or felt blanket made of the 
hairy wool of the broad-tailed (hcep, not fpun and woven but 
beat together as in the procefs for making hats, and fometimes 
a mattrsfs fluffed with wool, hair, or ftraw, conftitute their 
bedding. Two or three jars, a few bafons of earthen-ware of 
the coarfeft kind, a large iron pot, a frying-pan and a portable 
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Rove, are the chief articles of furniturei Cbaii% and tables are 
not ne€e0ary ; both men and women lit on their heels; and in. 
this pofture they furround the great iron pot, with each a bafon 
in Ilia hands, when they take their meals^ The poverty of 
their food was fufficiently indicated by their meagre appear- 
ance. It confifts chiefly df boiled rice, millet, or other grain, 
with the addition of onions or garlic, and mixed fometimes 
with a few other-vegetables that, by way of relilh, are fried in 
rancid oil, extra^ed from a variety of plants, fuch as the Sejfd^ 
mum^ Brajfica orientalU^ Cytifus Cadjau^ a fpecies of DoUcboSy 
and, among others, from die lame fpccies of Ricinus or Palma- 
Cbrijii^ from which the Caftdr is drawn, and ufed only in 
Europe as a powerful purgative. Its draftic qualities may 
probably be diminiflied by applying lefs prelTure in cxtradling 
the oil, or by habit, or by uling it frefli, as it; does not appear 
that the Chinefe fuflfeT any inconvenience in its application to 
culinary purpofes. As well I <j^tild underftand, the feeds 
were firft bruifcd and then boiied in water, and the oil that 
floated on the fnrfece was fkimmed^oC Our Florence oil they 
affedled not to admire having, as they faid, no tafte. The 
Chinefe, like the inhabitants Jof the South of Europe, feein to 
attach a higher value on mis, in proportion as^age has given to 
them a higher degree of rancidity. 

•> 

Filh of any kind, in this part of the country, is a great rarity 
few are caught in the rivers of Pe-tcbe-lee. We met with none 
in the whole province, except at ^ien-ftng and in the capital, 
whofe market, no doubt, like that of London,, ^raws to its 
centre the choice produils of a very extenfive circuit. Salt and 
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dried HOi, it istrue, are brought from the fouthward as articles 
of commerce, but the poor peafantry cannot aSbrd to purchafe 
them for general ufe. They obtain them only fometimes by 
bartering millet or vegetables in exchange. A morfel of pork to 
relilh their rice is almoftthe only kind of meat that the poor can 
afford to tafte. They have little milk and neither butter, nor 
cheefe, nor bread; articles of nourhhment to which, with potatoes, 
the peafantry of Europe owe their chief fupport. .Boiled rice, in- 
deed, and not bread, is conlidered as an article of the hrfl; ne- 
ceflity, the ftaff of life in China. Hence the monofyllablc /atit 
which fignlfies boiled rice, enters. into every compound that 
implies eating ; thus tcbe-fan^ the name of a meal in general, is 
to eat rice; breakfaft is called the tfao-fan or morning rice, 
and fupper ihi onan-Jlin or eveiring rice. Their principal and 
indeed their beft,bcveragc is bad tea, boiled over and over again 
as long as any bitter remaias in the leaves,' taken without milk 
or fugar, or any lOther iiogredient except, in cold weather, a 
little ginger. In this vcak (late the only purpofe it feems to 
anfwer is that of carry|j*g down the fediraent of muddy wa- 
ter that abounds in all the flat provinces of China, which the 
leaves of tea (as I fancy thofe of any other plant would) are 
found to do. Thefe poor qreatures, however, are inftrudled 
by popular opinion to aferibe to it many extraordinary qua- 
lities *. 

It 

• The fimple boiling of the water indeed contributes greatly to the quick depofi- 
tlon of carrfiy particles, which may have been one caufc of the univerfal praAicc of 
drinking every thing warm in Cliina. They were furprifed to fee our foldiers and 
fervanls drinking the water of the Pei-ho cold, and told them it was very bad for 
the ftomacb and bowels. This complaint, in fa£^, attacked almoft all the inferior 
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It would require a more fainiliiir a.cquaintl^nce with the 
people and a longer refidence am^ng theoij than was allowed 
to us, to explain the true reafon of fuch real poverty among 
the peafantry in the vicinity pf the capital* Perhaps, indeed, 
it may be owing, in a great degree, to the proximity of the 
court, which in all countries has the effea of drawing together 
a crowd of people to coiifutne the produ<3b8 of the foil, without 
contributing arty 'portion of labour towards their production. 
The encouragement that is here given to idlenefs and [diflipa- 
tion ishut too apt to entice the young peafantry in the neigh- 
bourhood from their houfes^ andthus rob the country of its beft 
hands. The foil, like wi fe, nea^ the capital is barren, and fandy, 
producing few fupplies beyond the wants of the.feveral tenants; 
and all other inecdOfaries of life^ot raifed by them muft be pur- 
chafed extravagantly dean It is, indeed, furprizing how this 
immenfe city, faid tP; contain three onilUo ns of inhabitants, is 
contrived to be fuppU^d at any^ rate,* Tcpnhdermg the very fterile 
and unproductive Rate of the icountry "for many miles around 
it. It might no|^ however, h? a ipatl^^of lefs aftonifliment to 
a Chinefe, non leis difficult fonhim to conceive, in what man- 
ner our own capital reoeivesiita , daily fupplies, cfpecially after 
he had obferved that th^ireria. notia fmgle road, by which Lon- 

part of the embaiTy* , which not hehtate to aferibe to the great im- 

purity of the water. But the Chinete argued the point with the Doctor with re- 
gard to taking it cold ^ alking him why id! t;he fluids of the body were warm, if na- 
ture had intended us to drink water and other liquids in a cold Hate ! They feemed 
to have forgotten that all the.warm-blooded animals, except naan,* mufl neceflariiy 
drink cold water. 
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don can be approached, that is not carried OTtrvaft trails of un- 
cultivated commons and waftegroundi}.' 

The vallics of Tartary furnrfh beeves and broad-tailed 5 fheep 
for Pekin, atid grain is brought by water from every part of 
the country, of which the government takes the precaution to 
lay up in ftore a fufficient quantity for a twelvemonth’s con- 
fumption. Of animal food, pork is moftl'y bonfumed. Few 
peafantsare without their breed of hogs; thefe animals, indeed, 
are llkewife kept in large cities, where they become public 
nuifances. Bad beef in PGkin iells for^abOut fix-pence the 
pound; mutton and pork eight-pence ; lean fowils’ and diicks 
from two to .three ihillings; eggs are generally abdtit ’ohe penny 
each; fmall loaves of bread that are boiled in 'fleam, without 
yeaft or leaven, are about four-pence a pound ; rice fells ufuaMy 
at three-halfpence or two-pence the pound; wheat flour at 
two-pence halfpenny or three-pence; fine tea from twelve to 
thirty fliillings a pound ; that of the former price, at leaft fuch 
as was -procured clandeftinely for us, not drinkable, and the 
latter not n^r fo good as that of about fix {hillings in Lon- 
don There are, indeed, plenty of tea-houfes in and near 
the capital, where the labouring people may purchafe their cup 
of tea for two fmall copper coin (not quite a farthing) but it is 
miferably bad. A tolerable horfe and a man-flave are ulually 
about the fame price, being from fifteen to twenty ounces of 

* As thefe teas however were purchufedby Chinefe> 1 have no doubt they referved 
to thcmf^lves a very large profit on the commiflion, for it Isfcarcely pofTiblcthat this 
article, the grdwth and produce of the middle provinces, Ihould bear a price fo far 
beyond what the very beft fells for in London* 
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lUver. The ankle of drcfs worn by the conamoii (People is not 
very expend ve. The peafantry at*e invariably clad in cotton ; 
and this article is the produce of moft of the provinces. The 
complete drefs of a peafant is about fifteen {hillings ; of a com- 
mon tradcfman three pounds ; an officer of government’s com- 
mon drefs ten pounds; of ceremony about thirty pounds; and 
if enriched with embroidery and gold and filver tiiTuc, between 
two and three hundred pounds : a pair of black fatin boots 
twenty fhillings ; and a cap or bonnet about the fame fum. 
llie price of labour, however, and particularly in Pekin, bears 
no fort of proportion to the price <df provifions. A mechanic 
in this city thinks hirnfelf well paid if he gets a fliilling a-day. 
A common weaver, joinerj or other tradefman earns a bare 
fubfiftence for his family; and the beft fervants may be hired 
for an ounce of filver a-raonth. Many are glad give their 
fer vices in exchange for their fubfiftence, without any confi- 
deration in hard money. . Tobacco being an indifpenfable arti- 
cle for all ranks of every age and fex bears of courfe a high 
price in the capital. It is fingular enough, that this plant fhould 
have found its way into every part of the world, among favage 
as well as civilized nations, even into the deferts of Africa, 
where it was found in conftant ufo among the Boofhuanas, a 
people, till very lately, totally unknown; and it is equally fin- 
gular, that an hevb of fo difagreeable a tafte fhould, by habit, 
obtain an afcendency foftur over the appetite, as not eafijy to 
be relinquifhed. • j 

* 

The climate of the northern provinces is unfavourable to the 
poor peafantry. The fummers are fo warm that they go 
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nearly naked’ and the wirttera fo fevcre that, what with their 
poor and fcanty fare, their want of fuel, clothing, and evea 
ftielter, thoufands are faid to perifh from cold and hunger. In 
fuch a condition the ties of nature fometimes yield to felf-pre- 
fervation, and children are fold to fave both the parent and ofi^ 
fpring from perifliing for want ; and infants become a prey to 
hopelefs indigence. We have feen in the notes taken by the 
gentleman in the Dutch embaffy, how low • the temperature ia 
at Pekin in the winter months ; and they have no coals nearer 
than the mountains of Tartary, which are all brought on the 
backs of dromedaries ; of co*rfe, they are extravagantly dear. 
In fad, they are fcarcely ever burned pure, but are crumbled 
to dull and mixed up with earth, in which ftate they give out 
a very ilrong heat, but no flame, and are fuitablc enough for 
their final! doff ftoves.. 

Although it is a principle of the Chinefe government to ad- 
mit of no diftin£tion8> among its fubjeds, except thofe that learn- 
ing and office confer ; and although the moft rigid fumptuary 
laws have been impofed to check that tendency to fhew and 
fplendor, which wealth is apt to afl'ume ; and to bring as much: 
as poffible on a level, at lead in outward appearance, all condi- 
tions of men ; yet, with regard to diet, there is a wider diflfer- 
ence perhaps between the rich and the poor of China, than in 
any other country. That wealth which, if permitted, would 
be expended in flattering the vanity of its poflelTors, is now ap- 
plied ia the purchafe of dainties to pamper the appetite. Their 
Girt-fmgi a name fignifying /Zie life af man Banax 
of Linnaeus) on account of its fuppofed invigo- 
rating 
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rating and: 

weighed a^ina gold. WrttiQfi jO^ag^ 

mals, with the fins of aarkej.,a^iprodvi4iiV9/'Of thc.^ 
arc puixhafed by the weaHhy ^ eiK^pus pfic^s : apd,the w 
that are conftruaed by ftnall fwallpws on the coaft$, of Cochin- 
china, Cambodia^ and other parts of the Eaft, ,are dearer even 
than fome kinds ofGinJing. Mofl: of the plants that grow on 
the fea-aore are fuppofed to poffcfs an invigorating quality, 
and are, therefore, in eqnftant ufe aftpickles or preferyes, or Am- 
ply dried and cut into foupa in , the place of other vegetables. 
The leaves of one of thefe, app^r^^y a fpecies of ^hat genus of 
fea-weedr called by botanifts after being gathered, are 

fteeped in fre£h water and hung up to dry. A* hPfh quantity 
of tbis weed boiled in water .gives to it the conCftence of a 
jelly, and when mixed with a little fugar, the juice of an prapge, 
or other fruit, and fet by to cool, I knovy of no j^ly more agree- 
able or refneihing. . The leaf i$ about ; fix inches long, narrow 
and pointed, deeply ferrated, and the margins ciliated; the 
middle part fmooth, femi-tranfpareht,^. and^ of a leathery confift- 
ence. The Chinele call it 

The great officers of (late make ufe of thefe and various 
other gelatinous, viands for jthe pufpofe of acquiring, as they 
fuppofc, a proper degree of corpulency lyhich is confidered 

•'An bid Frehctiin^ but a difciple of the new fchool, has found out 

that the Chinefe are m po^effion of a new feience, the- exiftence of whicl^ was not 
even fufpeded by the enlightened nations of Europe. As he has the merit of mak- 
ing this wonderful difeovery, it is but fair to announce it in his own words : Je 
** penfe que nous devrions prendre chez cux (les Chinois) les premiers cleinens de la 

/per- 
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by them as fc/JjeftkWe' and* tfhpwftigiiupon* the multitude; of 
a great pthrdoh of whom' hi itMty be dbferved, as Falftaff faid 
of bis compatty, Ntr ^e hath' feeh^ fcare-crows.” It 
would be rare to Imd, among' the opmmonalty of China, one 
to compare with a porter-drinking' citizen or i jolly-looking 
farmer of England. ^ They are indeed naturally of a flender 
habit of body and a fickly appearance, few having the bliilh' 
of health upon their cheeks. The tables of the great dre co- 
vered with avail variety of difhesv confiding moftly of dews 
of fifli, fowl and meat, feparately and jointly, with proper pro* 
portions of vegetables and ilhees of different kinds. - Thei# 
beverage Oonfifts of tea and whilkey. In lipping- this ’ardent <fpi« 
rit, made almtJill boiling hot; eWing paftry and fruits, and ;fin«i|w 
ing the pipe, they fpend the greateft part of the day, beginning 
from the moment they rife and continuing till they go to bed. In 
hot weather they deep in the middle of the dayiattended by twofer* 
vants, one to fan away the flies and the other to keep them oooh 

The province of Pe'-tebe-iee embraces an ektent of climate 
from 38“ to 4®t’ of north latitude. The ‘temperature is very 

* fpermatohgut fcience toute nouvelle pour ^Europe, fcience qui int^rcflc I'humanitc 
« en g^ncralf cn lui procurant des joiil/THnies iWtache^t a foil en 

< tretenant la fant^ ct la vigeur, cn ri^^airant Eabus d« e^chtf cttcontribuani; h 
mentation de la population. II feroit digne de la follicitude dcs gouvcrncmcn* de 
'• s’occiiper dcs rccherches qui poiirroicnt dormer dcs connoiEances fur unc fcience 
« a peine foup 9 onnce dcs pcuples ^clair6s de PEurope.” He tlieu announces Jiii 
knowledge ig preparing dcs petites paftilles qui font aphrodifiaques et qui CQnvten* 

« nent fur'tout aqx vcillards, et a ceux qui ont fait des exces and he concludes 
with the mortifying intelligence that he is not permitted 'to reveal the important 
fecret, “ qui intcreflfe I’humanitC- cn general.” 

4 s various. 
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yarious. In fumper FahrenhsU’? tbernjjomefer is generally 
^bqve 89" during the day, foinetiitieft, exceeding 90° ; aud, in 
the m.iddIjS of winter,, it retnaina, for nviny days together below 
the, freezing point, dejCoendipg ^^ceafionally td zero or 0. But 
it generally .enipys aclear pure atroofphere throughout the whole 

In the practical part of agriculture, in this province, we ob- 
ferved little to attract, attention or to commend.. The farmer 
gets no nthre than one orop off the ground in a feafon, and 
this is generally one of the fpecieilof millets already mentioned,. 
Of hpkus, Qr wheat i but they fbmetimes plant a doticbos or 
bean . between the rows of wheat,, which ripens, after the latter 
i& cut down. They have no winter crops, the hard frofty wea- 
ther ufually fettiag in towards the end, of Noxember and con- 
^uing till the end of March. The three different modes of 
IhwHig grain, by drilling,, dibbling, . and broadcaft, are all in 
ufe but chiefly the hrft, as being the moil: expeditious and 
the. crop naoff eafy ta be. kept free from, weeds;; the lad is rarely 
pradiled .on acoqunt of the great wafle of feed. ;. |nd dibbling i» 
ufed only in fmall patches of ground near the houfes when they 
aim at neatnefe. The foih being in general loofc and fandy 
fr.ee, .fropj, ifi vprj^ed. without; much difficulty, but. 
it&emed to require A good deal of manure; and this neceffary 
artiple from the.paueity of domeftic animals is extremely fcarce. 
■^e^y feyr ffieep oj:. catt|f!,W^ ohft^ryed, yet, there was an abun^ 
d^e of land ^ yeat^tt havi.ffilt tho 

j^opj^ffiare, 


The 
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tte draught dstfcti, ttiulis, 

ahd affes. Horfes afd ftsirce and df a fli/iill rdiferaWe breed, 
inckpable of mucti Wbtk j a rdnilairk, Itidded, t^Iiich will ipply to 
every province of the efilpltd i tlxdug^ thofe of I'irtiity, which 
compofed the fimperor’s itud, according to the Emba/Tador’s 
defeription, were not wanting in point of fize, beauty, or fpirit. 
No pains, however, are bellowed tO effed, nor do they feem 
to be fenfible bf the advantages to be dtriVed (toiti, aA irtiproVtS- 
ment in the breed of cattle, hior Indeed dny cite takdn bf 
the bad breed which they already pOfleft.^ It ^vOUtd he Ihp.^ 
pofed that, where, a regulaf (Sfehlliditnetat of^iVafry kept up 
to an amount that feems almbll’ irtCredibie, fbttlc’ atfentioft 
-would be paid to the riaturd and cbhMibii ‘of tKetf hbrle'^. 
This, however, is not the cafe. A Scotch poAcy, wl!d fro'ni'the 
mountains, which has never felt the t'deth Of a ciitrj/cOWlb and 
whofe tail and mane ate clotted feather ‘With dirt, it in fit 
condition to join a regiment of Tartar cavalry. Thofe kept 
by men in office are equally negkdled. The Chinefe have nO 
idea that thit noWe anlAial requiret dny attedtion beyond thkt 
of giving hit* hls food'; a'tid of this,' Irf'gteeral, he rfeceives a 

very fcanty portion. 

That part of the province of WfeldK 

travelled exhibited a greater variety of culture thad Pe-0e-fee ; 
but the furface of the northern part's efpecially Was e^dadly 
UttifofAi. Th'd‘ ffitilfc 

hroughp apparendy Sy'^tHfe 'IhiinditiOns bf melsj cbntaihed Kol 
a-fingle pcbBki. The feafon was too late to form any elltmate 
of the crops prtSdUced upbfi the kdtftCnft ^iiM df ; 

4 B 2 but 
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' ftr this thne (the middle 

' ‘idfOddb6p)> l{»fiiiti>dtieheS iid» th&^roa^/ looked extremely 
' ' v^lh lilfile tirafte ^oatul- tx^utrtd^,' ^ b^cept thd foetpaths and 
’ ^ dbiaimelia wbieli 'fep^^'lia>^livlfioa'ffiarks Some 

attempts tndtHid ^tfe herq ^nade M the dWifioa-bf grounds by 
hedge*F0W8, biA with Utde' fbccefs ; the|>1ant they had adopted| 
the Palma Cbrifii^ was iil-fuited for fuch a purpofe. A# wc ad- 
vanced to the fiouthward, in this province, the proportion of 
wheat..undcr„cuUivation diminiflied, and its place was employed 
by.piantadons pf cotton, whofe nods were now ripe and burft- 
ing. The plantjwas. low and poilr in growth, but the branches 
were laden with pods. Like the wheat it was planted or dib- 
bjediiq IJQWS* P^pduce^. the f?cpnd^ear was iaid^ 

to be conlidered as equally good with that of the hrll, but be- 
ing found to de^nerate the third year, it was then rooted out 
and the groppfi pqtpared/orfrfilix feed 

. "1::, -.V • . Tim 

♦ In tit tenth vehiine of very «xtcnSve agricultural wnrk, is detailed the whole 
procefs fsf (cnkaTating^ the cotton, ifromj the feed tO; the web. The author obfer ves» 

' The cotton in. it& raw ftare a&rds a light and pleafa^t Hnjng for ^clothes ; the iced 
yields an oily which« being exprelTed fiom them« the remainder 1$ fcrviceablc as 
** manure ; the capfiilef or pods^ being hani and woody^ are ufed for (ring, and the 
leaves afbrdnourifbmem to cattlcrih that every part of the vegetable may be ap» 
•*propriated to fome ufefttl purpofe. 

** The ^il moft favourable to thiS'piaBt ha white fandySvith a fmall proportion of 
clay Or loam. The plant afie^s aw elevated open lituatioUi^ and caUnoc endure low 
marihy groondf. ■ ^ J - ' ■' . . -r ..n * ■ 

Aftef hllthe eottbn pods are gitth^Ctdi ihc dremai^^ flems and branches 
ihould be cleared away without lofs of iiuky and the ground carefully ploughed up, 
<»td'lfxpbIeaflewrurfWe6)theati:^^^d^^ * 

^^^cn the plough has pafled through the girbdi^ thitd^ times, the earth (hoold be 
^ r»ke$1eVcl| that the wind may hot raife 
■- « Wheu 
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The fouthern parts of Sban-tu^g are compofed of mountains 
and fwamps. Here^t lakes o£ various magnitudes oqcur and 
largetraaaofcoynyTiJtmilar'.ta thpfe whipb^ are known to us 
bjr th c name x^tpeat-mofsk m t In ifiwhi places the ipopuladpn, could 
not beenpe^Ied tohe exceiEvei; and| accordingly,, we met with 
few inhabitants, except thofe whn^ fubfifted theic families by 
hfhing, So great , wece the inpraber? engaged in this employ- 
ment, who lived entirely .ift Roatin^ yeflels,. thatwe jpdgcd 
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r manure, it may 
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thctife of the plough/bnt^f it bei^irt^y Aci bit<piitftraU^t6d^pi|ply it-lo the 
‘Vlbil atthctiffieofibwing;tlv: {e^^^^ , /l^)hf > :yry ^ 

** The manure fhould be old. and well prepared, and amqng the bed ingre.dicnt;s for 
the purpofe, is&6 rcfiife bf vcj^^libie hS^ bteh ex- 

prefled,;' -• 'J.' D ^ i f\ M*'-'’’' bo oo 

“ In.^he Ibuthern provinces t]ie cotton pknt^v(illjai^fftf ^wpjpr thrf^y^ar8,,but to 
** the northward thi feed muft be fown annually.” , 

The author then enumerates nlne' diftyft^ Varfettes iAiHbcir cbiiipiraft^vc quali- 
ties ; after which he proceeds to the choice of feed, under which head he obferves, 
that if the feed be deeped in water, in which eels have been boiled, the plant will rcfid 
the attack' of infeed.^. He tbeh dcfcrlbes the three methods "of broadcaflr, drrUmg; and 
dibbling, ahdgi>'es a deCtdfed j^beftrciRM of the lad,' ehiough it betbetnodlabbrioui. 

The groun^ being well prepared, hol<» arc to^hej uiacte at the diftancexif a cubit 
from each other, and the lines a-cubit J^iart ia A Hit|piwdter i» firfli to be poured 
“ in, and then four or five feWs, after wbidi each hbla isj to be povered with a miJe- 
“ tUre of foil and mamiiV, aittd. dmnlyitrodfdcn 'down ^withrth© /fool the other 
“ methoJs a roller is to be ufed.” • h • ' ' ■ ; , 

The next procefs is weeding, loofening, Bpd. breaking Am® .earth. -r He then 
obferves, “ After the plants have attained fome degrfle ofi fltrength and fize, the mod 
“ advanced and perfect plant Ihould be feleded, and all the red rodted OAit, for iftwo 
“ or more be fuffered tj? rife,togethfr,;t^yj wijl j^r^^Jj^^iq-height >i}i,t^ut giving la- 
“ tcral (hoots j the leaves will be large and iuxt^vjapt,,^!^thc,pods will be few.” He^ 
next proceeds to thj? pruning of the pl^pits to niakc tbew bear cppioufly-^ga^hcring 
the pods— preparing and (pinning the woo^— weaving^ the cloth.’— This abridg^^ ac- 
count I have given to (hew, that they are apt deficient in writings of this kind. 

' the 
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bttlul{y:as|N)piilbt^id^the lu Kd rent 1i ex- 
a£ted by the goT«i:nmtnt, nor toll, nor^tythe, nor lilfeiide-iftb: 
ney for permiiHon to catch fifti ; nor is there any fort of itnpe- 
dkhentragaiitft the free ufe«f an^iake; rivet' canatfVrbatfOeWr. 
T<he!giita that- nature^’has befltowed’arre caurioufl/'tiilirptjd Iby 
any powerj even in 'this'idt^tic gO'irefnttleiltj<'foi' tildividual 
ufe or profit; but are fafiisred to remain tbe free property%f all 
Aviw haay cHufe by'theirlabounr to'derfTe advantage from them. 
.Ihid even.. Uiis free aitd .nnixfirained .uie. is barely-fufficient to 
procure for .them the necej^arje«4 much any of the comforts, 
of lifi^ The^cooditimi of the peidlnnry, in the nordiem parts 
trf" this province, was much more defirable. Their clothing 
waSi 4 a^cnt;;,;thei,r ,c(>uatenancea> cheerful, indicating plenty ; 
and their dwcniPg^ vifwe built of briejES or wood, appearing 
mpre folid^nd comfortable than thofe of the province in which 

fitua^^;;i jihCf poor, fiihermen carried about 
jwhh tb«mr^uaoi|uii^id.,^rks'r^ thQirf^f^ Their pale 

tnesgre.locfe are. alcribed to.'die. Lfrequent, andnlmoft exclufive, 
‘uAl trf.,^towhich bi. fuppofed to gfve them a icrophulous 
hal^ of ■he'iy.f V Th«te tndeavOurr, however; are not wantirig 
tpepr^ALimy 'acid or imFholefOme' bumoum jtbat this fort of 
diet'imay produffeiiibfjthe ahiwdaatiureaof onions tod garlic, 
which, tbhy rilJtiyate even upon the waters. Having no houfts 
jon ihQre4utord^}onary ahode^ but moving about in their vef- 
fels upon the extenfive lakes and rivers, they have no imkKe- 
ment to cultivate patches of ground, which the purfuits of their 
|i^fkfiioxt''ini^tjitc^ujire,thtoa: ta^ltovt^^)^ the profit of too- 
.dwnfnthcy' prefer; 'tberefert^^ta l^aniithein.onioiis on rafts df 
banijioc^ij:»lefl;.*ibtcri!»oven.', with lwedi iand: ftnong; grafs and 
.:;.w covered 
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covered with* earth ^ aod. theft- Ao<[tiag'<gaidens >are towed after 
theirboats, . r: ; 

Mfomcn' alfift ao thag^g the net and ei&er c^ratbns 
of taking filh>,,hut; the younger part of the family. are fometimes 
employed in breeding ducks. Thefe ftnpid birds here acquire 
an aftoniihing degree of docility. In a fingle velTel are fome- 
times many hundrofo whichy like the cattle ‘of the Kaffersin 
foutbern Africa^ on the fignal of a- whiftlc leap into the water, 
or upon the banks to feed ; and another whiftle brings them back. 
Like ftie ancient Egypdan^hey ufe artificial means of batching 
eggs, by burying them in ftnd^at the bottom of wtooden boxes, 
and placing, them on platea of iron kept moderately virarm by 
fmall furnaces underneath. Thus the old birds which, pro- 
vided they hajtched their eggs themfel'ves, would only prodhte 
one brood, or at mod- two, in the cottrfe of the year, continue 
to lay eggs almoft every 'mohthc. Hoge aTOaHo kept in maity 
of the fifting craft.)' In fa£i, ducks 'and' hogs affordm^ the moft 
favory meat, moft aboundiog ki.ftt . and, it may be added^ beft 
able to fub^ft thepifelvea, are efteemed above all otheir Anhnalsi. 
The duekabeisg fpli& openv^ faked, and dried in the arc 
exchanged far. rice or other grain. > Id we fooifd 
them an excellent relilh ; . andy tsic our VeqncA; they wera 
plentifully fuppUed dmiog the whtQft'{nogie6. the 

cQuntryi 

The province of extends, in hititade ftemt- thisty- 

fiour and ^ half to- thltty-rnght- degreoii Tbe mean eemperh- 
tuw, ftom th#* i 9 thi of Oaober to the el; thepfemroiiiniby 

■was. 
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was About fifty*twb degrees at (diwrlfe, to feventy degrees at 
noon. A conftant clear and cloudlefs Iky. - 

The numerous canals and rivers, that in every* dlre^ion inter- 
fefl the province of Kiang-nan^ and by which it is capable of being 
flooded to any extent in the dryeft feafohs, render it one of 
the moft valuable and fertile diftrids in the whole empire. Every 
part of it, alfo, having a free communication with the Yellow 
Sea by the two great rivers, the Whang-bo and the Yang-t/e- 
kiangy it has always been confidered as the central point for 
the home trade ; and, at one timef its chief city Nankin was 
the capital of the empire. That beautiful and durable cotton 
of the fame name is here produced and fent to .the port of 
Canton ; from whence it is fliipped off to the different parts 
of the world. The Chinefe rarely wear it m its natural 
colour, except as an article of mourning ; but export it chiefly, 
taking in return vaft quantities of unmanufaftured white cot- 
ton from Bengal and Bombay, finding they can purchafe this 
foreign wool at a miuch cheaper rate than that at which the 
nankin fells. For mourning drefles and a few othtr purpofes 
white cotton is made ufe of, but in general it is dyed black or 
blue : among fome of our prefents were alfo pieces of a beauti- 
ful fcarlet. Near moft of the plantations of qptton we obferved 
patches of indigo ; a plant which grows freely in all the 
middle and fouthern provinces. The dye of this Ihrub being 
no article of commerce in China is feldom, if ever, prepared 
in a dry date, but is generally employed to communicsfte its 
colouring matter from the leaves, to avoid the labour and the 
loft that- would be required to reduce it to a folid fubftance. 

We 
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We obforvCd tW, irvthetCjjttQn cftuirtrt^j^alnioll- every cottage 
had its garden of indig<^ ;'iA$>iin! ancient times, in oar own 
country, when every cottager brewed his own beer ; kept his ‘ 
own cow and butter ; bred hi^ own ibcep, the wool of 

which being fpun into - yarn by bis own family was manufac- 
tured into cloth by the parilh weaver ; and when every peafant 
raifed the materiai ;5 for his own web of hempen cloth ; fo it ftill 
appears to be th« cafe in China. Here there are no great far- 
mers nor: monopolies of grain ; nor can any individual not 
body of men, by any polEbility, either glut the market, or with- 
hold the produce of the grotind, as may heft fuit their purpofe. 
Each peafant is fuppofed, by his induftry, to have the means 
of fubfidence within himfelfi though it often happens that 
thefe means, from adverfe circumftances which hereafter will 
be noticed, fail of producing the defired efieA. 

In the province of Kiang-n^n eich grows his own cotton j bis 
wife and children fpin it into thread and it is woven into a web 
in his own houfcj fometimes by his own family,, but more, fre- 
quently by ftbers hired for the purpofe. A few bamboos con- 
ftitute the whole machinery required for this operation. Money 
he has none ; but his produce he can eafily barter for any little 
article of neceffity or luxury, . The fuperfluities of life, which 
thofe in office may have occafion to purchafe, are paid for in 
bars of filver without any impreffion, but bearing value for wta^t, 
like the Roman u/ or the Hebrew Jhekel, The only coin in cir- 
culatiofi is the Tcben, a . piece of fpme inferior metal mixed with 
a fmall proportion of copper, of the value of the thoufandth 
part of an ounce of filver j with this fmall piece of money the 

^ c little 
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little and conftantly demanded neceffaries of life*are purchafed, 
fuch as could not conveniently h(e obtained by way of barter. Sil- 
ver is rargly lent out at intereft, except between mercantile men 
in large cities. The legal intereft is twelve per cent, but it is 
commonly extended to eighteen, fometimes even to thirty-fix. 
To avoid the puniftiment of ufury, what is given above twelve 
per cent, is in the ihape of a bonuf. “ Ufury, in China,” ob- 
ferves Lord Macartney, “ like gaming elfewhere, is a diflio- 
“ nourable mode of getting money ; but by a fort of compad 
“ between neceffity and avarice, between affluence and diftrefs, 
“ the profecution of a Jew or a lharper is confidered by us as 
“ not very honourable even in the fufferers.” 

» 

The greater the diftance from the capital, the better was the 
apparent condition of the people^ The Vicgroy, when he 
received his Excellency on the entry of the embaffy into this 
province, happened to caft his* eye upon the half- ftarved and 
half-naked trackers of the boats ; and being either alhamed of 
their miferable appearance, or feeling compafflon for their fitu- 
ation, he ordered every man immediately a fuit of ^ew cloaths. 
In the morning, when our force was muftered, we were not 
a little furprized to fee the great alteration that had taken place 
in the appearance of our trackers : every man had a blue cotton 
jacket edged with red, a pair of new white trowfers, and a 
fmart hat with a high crown and feather. The natural fertility 
of the country, its central fituation commanding a brilk trade, 
the abundance of its fiflieries on the' large rivers and lakes 
were incentives to induftry, for the vaft population that feemed 
to be equally diftributed over every part of the province. 

I 
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Rice being 'the ftaple of China was abundantly cultivated, 
in all fuch places as afforded the greatcft command of water. 
The ufual average produce of corn-lands is reckoned to be from 
ten to fifteen for one; and of rice, from twenty-five to thirty,; 
commonly about thirty. Thofe corn-lands that will admit of 
eafy irrigation are ufually turned over with the plough imme- 
diately after the grain is cut ; which, in the middle provinces, 
is ready for the fickle early in June, about the fame time that the 
young rice fields ftand at the height of eight or ten inches. 
Thefe being now thinned, the young . plants are tranfplanted 
into tiic prepared wheat lands, which are then immediately 
flooded. Upon fuch a crop they reckon from fifteen to twenty 
for one. Inft^ad of rice one of the millets is fometimes fown 
as an after-crop, this requiring very little water, or the Cad- 
jan, a fpecies oi^ Dolichos or. fmall bean, for oil, requiring ftill 
lefs. Or, it is a common pradiice, after taking off a crop of 
cotton and indigo, in the month of Odober, to fow wheat, in 
order to have the land again clear in the month of May or 
June. Such a fuccelEon of crops, without ever fuffering the 
land to lie ^llow, Ihould feem to require a large quantity of 
manure. In fadl, they fpare no pains in procuring comports 
and manures; but they alfo accomplifli much without thefe 
materials, by working the foil almoft inceflantly and mixing 
it with extraneous matters as, for inrtance, marie with light 
and fandy foils, or if this is not to be had, ftiff clay ; and on 
clayey grounds they carry fand and gravel. They alfo drag the 
rivers £^pd canals and pools of water for llime and mud ; and 
they prefers, with great care, all kinds of urine, in which it 
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is an unlveiTal pradice to fteep the feeds previous to their being 
Ibwn. If turnip-feeds be fteeped in lime and urine, the plant 
is faid nQt to be attacited by the infe^. Near all the houfes 
arc large earthen jars funk in the ground, for cblletaing and 
preferving thefe and other materials that are convertible, by 
putrefadive fermentation, into manure. Old men and chil- 
dren may be feen near all the villages with fmall rakes and 
balkets, colleding' every kind of dirt, or offals, that come in 
their way. TEeir eagernefs to pick up whatever may be ufed 
as manure led to feme ridiculous feenes. Whenever our barges 
halted and the foldiers and fervants found it necelTary to ftep 
on Ihore, they were always purfued to their place of retirement 
by thefe colledors of food for vegetables. It may literally be 
faid in this country, that nothing is fuffered to be loft. The 
profeffion of lhaving is followed -by vaft numbers in China. 
As the whole head is fhaved, except a fmall lock behind, few, 
if any, are able to operate upon themfelves. And as hair is 
confidered an excellent manure, every barber carries with him 
a fmall bag to colled the fpoils of his razor. 

t 

The common plough of the country is a fimple machine 
and much inferior to the very worft of ijjprs. We faw one 
drill plough in Sban~tung different from 111 t,he reft. It con- 
fifted of two parallel poles of wood, fhod at the lower ex- 
tremities with iron to open the furrows ; thefe poles were 
placed on wheels: a fmall hopper was attached to each 
pole to drop the feed into the furrows, which were covered 
with earth by a tranfverfe piece of wood fixed behind, that 
juft fwept the furface of the ground. 


The 
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The machine ufually employed for clearing rice from the 
hulk, in the large way, is exaftly the fame as that now ufed 
in Egypt for the fame purpofe, only that' the latter is put in 
motion by oxen and the former commonly by water. This 
machine confifts of a long horiaontal axis of wood, with cogs 
or projecting pieces of wood or iron fixed upon it, at certain 
intervals, and it is turned by a water-wheel At right angles 
to this axis are fixed as many horizontal levers as there are 
circular rows of cogsj thefe levers aft on pivots, that are 
fattened into a low brick wall built parallel to the axis, and at 
the dittance of about two feet from it. At the further extremity 
of each lever, and perpendicular to it, is fixed a hollow peftle, 
direftly over^a large mortar of ftone or iron funk into the 
ground ; the other extremity extending beyond the wall, be- 
ing prefled upo^jj by the cogs of the axis in its revolution, ele- 
vates the pettle, which by its own gravity falls into the mortar. 
An axis of this kind fometiines gives motion to fifteen or tw'enty 
levers. This machine*, as well as the plough, ttill in ufe in 
modern Egypt, which is alfo the fame as the Chinefe plough, 
have been co^fidered by a member of the French Inttitute to be 
the fame iuttruments as thofe employed in that country two 
thonfand years ago ; and judging from the maxims of the Chi- 
nefe government, aKd,the charafter of the people, an antiquity 
equally great ma/be’alfigned to them in the latter country. The 
bamboo wheel for raifing water, or fomething approaching very 
near to it, either with buckets appended to the circumference, 
or with/ellies hollowed out fo as to fcoop up water, was alfo in 


ufe 


* See the plate facing page 37. 
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■ufe among the ancient Egyptians ; and, as I have before ob- 
ferved, continue to be fo among the Syrians ; from thefe they 
are fuppQfed to have pafled into Perfia, where they are alfo ftill 
employed, and from whence they have derived, in Europe, 
the name of Perfian wheels. The cbrnn-pump of China, com- 
mon in the hands of every farmer, was likewife an inftrument 
of hufbandry in Egypt. 

A very erroneous opinion feems fo have been entertained in 
Europe, with regard to the fkili of the Chinefe in agriculture. 
Induftrious they certainly are, in an eminent degree, but their 
labour does not always appear to be bellowed with judgment. 
The inllrumcnts, in the firft place, they make ufe of are inca- 
pable of performing the operations of hulbandry to the greateft 
advantage. In the deepeft and bett foils, their, plough feidom 
cuts to the depth of four inches, fo that they fow from year to 
year upon the fame foil, without being able to turn up new 
earth, and to bury the worn-out mould to rcfrelh itfelf. Sup- 
poling them, however, to be fupplied with ploughs of the bell 
conllru^ion, we can fcarcely conceive that theif mules and 
alTes and old women, would be equal to the talk of drawing 
them. 

The advantage that large farms in England poflfefs over fmall 
ones conlilb principally in the means they afford the tenant 
of keeping better teams than can polEbly be done on the latter, 
and confequently of making a better tiUb for the reception of 
feed. The opulent farmer, on the fame 'quantity* of ground, 
will invariably raife more produce than the cottager can pretend 

to 
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to doi In China nine-tenths of the peafantry may be confi- 
dered as cottagers, and having few cattle (millions I might add 
none at all) it car\ fcarcely be expedked that the whole' country 
fliould be in the beft poflible Rate of cultivation. As horticul- 
turifts they may perhaps be allowed a confiderable lhare of me- 
rit ; but, on the great fcale of agriculture, they are certainly not 
to be mentioned with many European nations. They have no 
knowledge of the modes of improvement pra^ifgd in the vari- 
ous breeds^ of cattle ; no inllruments for breaking up and pre- 
paring wade lands ; no fydem for draining and reclaiming 
fwamps and morafles ; though that part of the country over 
which the grand communication is efiedted between the two ex- 
tremities of the empire, abounds with lands of this nature, 
where population is excelTivc and where the multitudes of 
(hipping that pafs and repafs ’create a never failing demand for 
grain and other vegetable produdks. For want of this know- 
ledge, a very confiderable portion of the richeft land, perhaps, 
in the whole empire, is fuffered to remain a barren and unpro- 
fitable wafte. If an idea may be formed from what we faw in 
the courfe of <?ur journey, and from the accounts that have been 
given of the other provinces, I Ihould conclude, that one- 
fourth part of the tifj^ple country nearly confifts of lakes and 
low, four, fwarapjlgiVuhds, which are totally uncultivated: and 
which, among other reafons hereafter to be mentioned, niay 
ferve to explain the frequent famines that occur in a more fatif- 
fadlory way, than by luppofing, with the Jefuits, that they are 
owing to*the circumftance of the nations bordering upon them 
to the weftwhrd being (avage and growing no corn. Their 
ignorance of draining, or their dread of inundations, to which 
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the low countries of China, in their prefent ftate, are fubjed, 
may perhaps have driven them^ in certain fituations, to the 
neceflity of levelling the fidea of mountains into a fucceffion of 
terraces ; a mode of cultivation frequently taken notice of by 
the miffionailes as unexampled In Europe and peculiar to the 
Chinefe; whereas it is common in many parts of Europe. The 
mountains of the Pajs de Vaudy between Laufanne and Vevayy 
are cultivate(|^, in this manner tq<'their lummits with vines. 
This would have been impradllJiable/* fays Dodor Moore, 
“ on account of the fteeppefs, had not the proprietors built 
ftrong ftone walls at proper intervals, one above the other, 
which fupport the foil, and from little terraces form the bot- 
“ tom to the top of the mountains.’* But this .method of ter- 
racing the hills is not to be confidered, by any meanvS, as a com- 
mon pradic^ in China. In our dired route dt occurred only 
twice, and then on fo fmall a fcale as hardly to deferve notice. 
The whole, territorial right being vtfted in the fovereign, the 
wafte lands of courfe belong to the crown ; but any perfon, by 
giving notice to the proper magiftrate, may obtain a property 
therein, fo long as he continues to pay fuch port^n of the efti- 
mated produce as is required to be colleded into the public ma- 
gazines. 

When I faid that the Chinefe might claim a confiderable (hare 
of merit as horticuliurifts, I meant to confine the obfervation to 
their (kill and induflry of raifing the grealefi pofTible quantity 
of vegetables from a given piece of ground. Of tfce modes 
pradifed in Europe of improving the quality of fruit, they feem 
to have no juft notion. Their oranges are naturally good and 
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require no artificial means of improvement, but the European 
fruits, as apples, pears, plums, peaches and apricots are of indiffer- 
ent quality. They have a common methodof propagating feveral 
kinds of Iru'.t-trees, which of late years has been pradlifed with 
fuccefs in Bengal. The method is fimply this : they ftrip a ring 
of bark, about an inch in width, irom a bearing branch, fiir- 
lound the place with a ball of fat earth or loam bound fall to 
the branch with a piece of matting ; over this they fufpend a pot 
or horn with water having a fmall hole in the bottom juft fuf- 
ficient to let the water drop, in order tO keep the earth conftant- 
ly moift ; the branch throws new roots into the earth juft above 
the place where the ring was ftripped off ; the operation is per- 
formed in the fpring, and the branch is fawn oif and put into 
the ground at the fall of the leaf j the following year it bears 
fruit. They have no method of forcing vegetables by artificial 
heat, or by excluding the cold air and admitting, at the fame 
time, the rays of the fun through glafs. Their chief merit con- 
fifts in preparing the foil, working it inceflantly, and keeping it 
free of weeds. 

Upon the whole, if I might venture to offer an opinion with 
refpedl to the merit the Chinefe as agriculturifts, 1 fhould not 
hefitate to fay th^^pkas much ground be given to one of their 
peafants as he ar^ hls ramily can work with the fpade, and he 
will turn that piece of ground to more advantage, and produce 
from it more fuftenance for the ufe of man, than any European 
whatfoever would be able to do; but, let fifty or one hundred 
acres of the Jbeft land in China be given to a farmer, at a mean 
rent, fo far from making out of it the value of three rents, on 
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far,^ers usually c^cuUte^ he would Icercely be able 
to fupport hjs family, after paying the expence of labour that 
^quld be required to wor|c the farm, 


In f?^t there are no great farms in China, The inhabitants enj oy 
every adyantage whidh may he.fuppofed to arife from the lands 
being pretty equally divided among them, an advantage of 
which the effeds might probably anfwer the expedations of 
thofe yyho lean towards fuch a fyfttgsn, w^e. they not counter- 
aded by circumdances that are not lels prejudicial, perhaps, to 
the benefit of the public, than monopolizing farmers are by fuch 
perfons fiippofed to be in our own country. One of the circum- 
ftances I allude to is the common pradice, in almoft every part 
of the country, of aflfembling together in towns and villages, 
between which very frequently the intermediate fpace of ground 
has not a fingle habitation upon it; and the reafon afiigned for 
this cuftom is the dread of the bands of robbers that in> 
fell the weak.and unproteded parts of the country. The con- 
fequence of fuch a fyftem is, that although the lands adjoining 
the villages be kept in the higheft date of cultivation, yet thofe 
at a didance are fufiered to remain almoft ufelefs^; for having 
no beads of burden, it would be an endlefs. talk of human la- 
bour to bear the manure that would be,ii^i|^ired, for feveral 
miles, upon the ground, and its produce fMha^ence back again 
to the village. That fuch robbers do exift who, in formidable 
gangs, plunder the peafantry, is very certain ; Sht-fao-pao was 
watching his. grain to prevent its being ftolen, when he had the 
misfortune of Ihooting his relation, who had alfo gone out for 
the fame purpofe. They are fometirnes indeed fo numerous, as 
I to 
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to threaten thiSr moft populous cities. The frequency of fucK 
robberies and the alanh' they bccadon to the inhabitahts are 
neither favourable to the high notions that have been entertained 
of the Chinefe gdvernment, nor of the morals of the people. 
Another, and perhaps the chief, difadvantage ariiing from landed 
property being pretty equally divided, will be noticed in fpeak- 
ing of the population and the frequent famines. 

The province of Kiang^an extends from about 3 1* to 34^* 
of northern latitude ; and the mean temperature, according to 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, from the 30th of Odlober to the 
9th of November, was 54* at fun-rife and 66’ at noon ; the 
iky uniformly clear. 

The province of Tcbe-kUng abounds in lakes and is inter- 
fered with rivers and canals like Kiang-nan ; but the produce, 
except that of a little rice, is very different, confiding princi- 
pally of filk. For feeding the worms that afford this article, 
all the fertile and beautiful vallies between the mountains, as 
well as the plains, are covered with plantations of the mulberry- 
tree. The fmall houfes, in which the worms arc reared, arc 
placed generally l^be centre of each plantation ; in order that 
they may be rem^viiSl.as far as pofiible from any kind of notfe; 
experience having taught them, that^ a .fydden (hout, ,or the 
bark of a dog, is deftrudive of the young worms. A whole 
brood has fometimes periihed by a thunder Rorm. The greeted 
attention is, theretbre, neeeflary j pd, accordingly, they are 
watched ni^t and day. In fine wCather, the young worms 
are expofed to the fun,upon a kind of thin open gauze dretched 
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mi-Woden *i^e r in the 

plaAtatnAi^ hoofeit.’ : Titt! Trbth ’fiftie to tithe, 

fo caufe' a gmtit# i^uiloiitjt'’*Dd-iif conftani Incceflibn 
of'jroiiBg- ftfivesi’ ' TIte itthabilahtj^'of tWs pr<5Vincfe| ei[j[)edanT 
in ihe cities,' are ^moH umterfaliy blot^d'ih frllcs^j this rule 
among the Chinef^ of coafbiaing^ afr much its* poiBblei,' the pro- 
duds of their own couUtry, and receiving as little as they can 
avoid from foreign nations, extends eten to the provinaes ; a 
pradice arifiiig out -of the little refpud that, ih Ghlna, as in an* 
dent - Rome, is paid to thofe concerned - in^ trade and mer- 
chandize. 

Befides filk produces camphor, tallow from the 

Cntotiy a confiderable quantity of tea, oranges, and almoft all 
the fruits that are peculiar to the country. Every part of the 
province appeared- to be in the higheft ftate of cultivation and 
the population to be immenfe. Both the raw and manufac- 
tured filks, nankins and other cotton cloths, were fold at fubh 
low prices io 'the capital of this province, that it is difficult to 
conceive how the growers or the manufadurers contrived to 
gldn a livelihood by their labour. But of all others, I am the 
mdft aftonilhed at the fmali returns that jpuft neceffiirily be 
niade to the cultivators of the tea plant. preparations of 
feme of the finer kinds of i this article are faid to require that 
every leaf ihould be roller fingly by ihe hand ; particularly fuch 
as are exported to the European markets. Befides this, there 
are .hoany procelTes, fuch ^ fteeping, drying, turning, and pack- 
leg, after it has beea phicked, ffirub leaf by leaf. Yet 

the firft coft in the tea provioces cannot- beiiiore than from fisur- 

, pence 



two fliilliogs f.j>Quiid,;,?iirhon i< i8;Confjdered,tb«i'vth« 
oidiwry.teas ftand the E4 India Company in no, moBc. thait 
ogjit-pencc a pound } and- the yery be|l lOMy , two ibUUng# 
apd eight-pence^. Nothing, can -more .clearly, point out, the 
patient and unremitting labour of the Chinefe, than the 
pseparatbn of this plant for the market. It is a curious cir- 
cunaftance.that a body of merchants in England Ihould furniih 
employment,, as might eafily be made appear, to more than a 
million fubjedts of a nation that afie^ to defpife merchants, 
and throws every obftacle in the way of commercial inters 
courfe. 

The mean temperature of Tehe-^iang, in the middleiof No- 
vember, was from fifty-fix degrees at funrife, to fixty-two de- 
grees at noon. .The extent, from North to South is between 
the parallels of twenty-eight and thirty-four, and a half degrees 
of northern latitude. 

The northern part of Kiang-fee contains the great Po-^ang 
lake, and thpfe extenfive fwamps and morafiea that furround 
it, and which, as I have already obferved, may be confidered as 
the fink of China. The middle and foutbern parts are moun- 
tainous. The c^efjproduce is fugar and oil from the CatneUio 
Sefanqua In this province are the ^incipal manufadories of 
porcelain, whofe qualities) as I havV^i a former chapter ob- 

• The Eaft India Company pays from thirteen to Cxty tales per peeul for their 
teas ; fomi tea of a higher price is purehafed by indhriduals, but feldom or ever by 
the’Company. ’A tale is fix fhillings axtd cight-p«aec," sad s pecul is one hundred 
and thirty-t^M pounds and one third. 

lerved. 
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yiw jQS mA, 

ilnyei^ :id^dad!:nioins ott the eutt J}efto!vfred;4n’ the preparatioa 
toA ih thB/fcle£dcHt of the feoret art 

ppfleflijut byithem^ Therft 'iHie alfeyi in thk province^ krge 
taSttltifaflieties of i^atft^eaitheil ‘waMV Vihd bricks. 

The extent of Kiang-fee i« from twenty-eight to thirty 
degtec8,vaj('d the temperature, in November, was the fame as 
that of the neighhoutittg province of Hcbe-kiaag. 

^ . i ■ -I : 

I Kavc how to mention a fubjeft on which much has already 
been written by various authors, but without the fuccefs of 
having carried convidlion into the minds of their readers, that 
the things which they offered ais fads were either true or pof- 
fible } I aHude to the pbpUloufhefs of this extenfive empire. 
That none of the ftatements, hitherto publifhed are ftridly true, 
I am free to admit, but that the'higheft degree of populoufnefs 
that has yet been alTigned may be poffible,, and even probable, 
I am equally ready tp contend. At the fame time, I acknowledge 
that,.pr^ared'aswe were, from all that we had feen and heard 
and read on the fubjed, for fomething very er^traordinary ; 
yet when the following ftatement wi^ delivered, at the requeft 
of the Embafl^or, by Cbim-ta^tn^ as the abftrad of a ceniiis 
that had beeqf'tsdcen the erecedii^ year, the amount appeared 
fo enormous as to furpafncredibility. But as we had always 
found this ofHcer a plaiii^Saifeded, and boneft man, who on 
no pccafion had attempted to deceive or impofe on us, we could 
not confiftently confider it in any other light than as a document 
dnmm up from. authentic .materials } its inaccuracy, however, 

was 
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was obvious at a fingle gianc«i ftom tfee feveraifums b^g giy«n1 
in round millions. I haveaddad to die taUe the tetent of the 
provinces, the number of paiple on a iquare mile,^ ^d the 
value of the furplns taxes emitted to Pekin in’ the year 179a, 
as mentioned in the feventh chapter. 


Provlocei. 

Population. 

Square Miles. 

No. on 
each fquare 
Mil5. 

Snrplui taxes rt- 
mitted to Pekin. 

Pe-tchc-Iee 

Kiang-nan, 

Kiangfee 

Tche-kiang 

Fonkien 

Ho-nan • 

Shan^tung 

Shan-fec 

Shen-fee 7 one 
Kan-foo J province 
Se-tebuen 

Quang-tung 

Quang-fee 

Tfu-nan 

Koei-tchoo 

38.000. 000 ^ 
32,000/000 ‘ 

19.000. 000 

21.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

14.000. 000 7 

13.000. 0005 

25.000. 000 . 

24.000. 000 

27.000. 000 

18.000. 000 7 

12.000. 0003 

37.000. 000 

21.000. 000 

10.000. 000 

8.000. 0 0 

9.000. 000 

58,949 

92,961 

39. 'JO 
J 3 > 4 »o 
144,770 

*J,i04 

65,104 
i 55 >*<i 8 
154,008 
166,800 

79.456 

78,210 

107,969 

64.554 

644 

344 

263 

536 

280 

187 

384 

368 

48s 

'95 

162 

264 

128 

74 

140 

ot. Alver. 

3.036.000 

8.210.000 
2,120,000 

3.810.000 

1 . 277.000 

t 1,310,000 

1 *» 345 >ooo 

3.213.000 

3.600.000 

3.722.000 

J 1,700,000 

X 340,000 

670.000 

1.340.000 

500.000 

210.000 
i45,oqo^ 

Totals 

jj 13 ,000, 000 1 

'.» 97 . 999 * 

B 
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♦ The xneafiiremcnt annexed to each of the fifteen ancient provinces was takeit 
from the maps that were conftnifted by a very laborious and, as as we had an 
opportunity of comparing them with the country, a very accurate furvey, which 
employed the jefiaits ten yeafs. I do not pretend to fay that the areas, as I hate 
given them in the table, arc mathematically corre^ hut the dimenfions were taken 
with as much care as was deemed nece/Tary for tl^ purpofe, from maps drawn Qp 
a large fcalc, of which a very beautiful manufeript copy is now in his Majefty's li- 
brary at Buckingham-houfc, made byaChlnefe, having all the names written in 
Chinefc an# Tartar clraradlcrs. • * 
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Coaiidering tlwn the whole furface of the Chinefe dominions 
within the great wall to contain 1,297,999 fquare miles, or 
.830,719,360 Englilh acresj and the population to amount to 
333,000,000, every fquare mile will be found to contain two 
hundred and fifty-fix perfons, and every individual might 
polTefs two acres and a half of land. Great Britain is fuppofed 
to average about one hundred and twenty perfons on one fquare 
mile, and that to each inhabitant there might be affigned a 
portion of five acres, or to each family fivei^and-twenty acres. 
The population of China, therefore, is to that of Great Britain 
as 256 to 1 20, or in a proportion fomewhat greater than two 
to one j and the quantity of land that each individual in Great 
Britain might polTefs is juft twice as much as could be allowed 
to each individual of China. We have only then to enquire if 
Britain, under the fame circuraftances as China, be cajiable of 
fupporting twice its prefent population, or which is the fame 
thing, if twelve and an half acres of land be fufticient for the 
maintena.nce of a family of five perfons ? Two acres of choice 
land fown with wheat, under good tillage, may be reckoned to 
average, after dedudiug the feed, 60 bulhels or 3600 pounds, 
which every baker knows would yield 5400 pounds of bread, or 
three pounds a- day to every member of the family for the whole 
year. Half an acre is a great allowance for a kitchen-garden 
and potatoe bed. There would ftill remsrtn ten acres, which 
mull be very bad land if, befides paying the rent and taxes, it 
did not keep three or four cows 4 and an induftrious and mana- 
ging family would find no difficulty in rearing as many |)igs and 
as much poultry as would be neceflary for home qonfumption, 

and 
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and for the ^urchafe of clothing and other indirpenfable 
necelTaries. If then the country was pretty equally par- 
titioned out in this manner; if the land was applied fole- 
ly to produce fftod for man ; if no horfes nor fuperfluous 
animals were kept for pleafure, and few only for labour; if 
the country was not drained of its beft hands in foreign trade 
and in large nianufalflories ; if the carriage of goods for exchang- 
ing with other goods was performed by canals and rivers and 
lakes, all aboi^nding with filh ; if the catching of ihefe fifli gave 
employment to a very confiderable portion of the inhabitants ; 
if the bulk of the people were fatished to abftaln almoR wholly 
from animal food, except fuch as is moft eafily procured, that 
of pigs and ducks and fifli ; if only a very fmall part of the 
grain raifed was employed in the diftillerieS*, but was ufed as 
the fiaff of life^for man ; and if this grain was of fuch a na- 
ture as to yield twice, and even three times, the produce that 
wheat will give on the fame fpace of ground ; if, Inoreover, the 
climate was fo favourable as to allow two fuch crops every year — 
if, under all thefe circumftances, twelve and a half acres of 
land would not fupport a family of five perfons ; the fault 
could only be afcribed to idlenefs or bad management. 

Let us then, for a moment, confider that thefe or fimilar ad- 
vantages operate in China ; that every product of the ground is 
appropriated fplely for the food and clothing of man ; that a 
fingle acre of land, fowh with rice, will yield a fufficicnt quan- 
tity for the confumption of five people for a whole year, allow- 
ing to 8ach perfomtwo poun^ a-day, provided the returns of 
his crop are from twenty to twenty-five for one, which are cou- 
fidered as extremely moderate, being frequently more than 
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t^jce, thi%,yuan;%yi I. jfeiai*!P®?jpW &KrQi<aop« 

of rlcp are pro^ucf^ in ,9f>which I am^iWell 

affur(f4,t^UHpTPP« ^fviply ojf tb^it grain cyen 

for t^n pe^f9)a%.a|^jditb*MO?#<^fiT<>C^9P^^P“iiWil^cl^^ or 
three hundred peRfepfbii^Su^fffy itrOead of 

twelve acres tp peh ferayy>E!b#c!^V^'^'^^y^ »PP«" ^ 

be more than i, .<*909ld4?i th*t,there h» no 

want of laud tQ PPP'^^*^<^)9^v^ree hun- 

dr 4 and.thirty.threfi.jP 4 ?TO r ,Tfe^ the popu- 
lation is not yet :* the 

country affords of fubllftence. 

There is, perhaps, no country where the condition of the pea- 
fafitry may more juftty 'tie compared with thofe of China than 
Ireland. This 'tflaiid, according to the lateft furvey, contains 
about T7i6oo,ooo Englilh acres, 730,000 houfe*s and 3,500,000 
ibulsj fo that, as in Great Britain, each individual averages 
very nearfy live acres and every family hve-and-twenty. An 
Irilh cottager holds feldom more than an Irilh acre of land, or 
one and thret^quarters Englilh nearly, in cultivation, with 
a cow*s grafs, for which he pays a rent from ttwo to live 
pounds. 'Thofe on Lorlf NIacartney*s eftate at Biffanore have 
their acre, which they cultivate in ^vilions with oats,, potatoes, 
kale, and a little flaX ; with thu they have^befides the full^phf- 
tUrage'of a cow all the yeu: upon a large wafte, not bverdoicked, 
and a comfortable cabiii to, inhabit, lor which each ^pays' the 
r^nt of three pounds.' llie cbfttk^er^ofks perhaps Aree days in 
the week, at nine-pence a-day j iJ^ ipAew pf yvhicb, . M a 
iecpiid acre to ciiltiyate, he" would denVe more ^eneht jffbm its 

produce 
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labour' /<f/^ 

\ii^5 ■lpii'6\‘lded<li«'wd^d'c*l)ett^ tbe fame’ la- 

bdttl’ in itB iiiy^. \’ ohlji Half of tireland 

in a ftate of cuMfVatidi»'‘^(il‘^*tht’bthCT*half 'Jikftortkge, it ’would 
*fup|^'{fti“ia‘popUtkt 3 )d*ihdi^'fliatl''tRfe^Yini^ whibh it how 
cbhteiih^f hhd aa a’tehtiify'st||b%'tarfhb'Mdfe^Aan a inilUo 

^eopici fll 'witMn tfte p^feftnl^behtdiy^ undbf 'fiiVhur^le clreura- 
Ifahcesi it-ihayittcreafe tOickmiH^n#'. AndSHfe not uhwortKjr of 
rehiatid, that thia |reaf ihireift of poj^ilatlbh ih' Ireland has taken 
plice fince the ititrodoiaioh of th’e potatoe,' Wich gives a never, 
failing crop. ’ ' ‘ ' 

i am awarethat fuch is not the common .pinion which prevails 
in this country, neither with regard toircland’nor China ; on the 
contrary, the latter is generally fuppof^ to be overftocked with 
people; that the land is infuffiaent for their maimenance, and 
that the cities ftand fo thick ope after to other, e^ecially along^ 
the grand navigation between ^kin and Cantpn, that they al* 
moft occupy the whole furface. I Should noh however, have 
expefted tc»,meet with an pbfemtion to this effe^ from the 
very learned commentator on the of Neiurcb^^ founded 

on no better authority than the crude notes of ow Mneas An^ 
deifin, a livery feryant of Lord iWacartney, vamped up by a 
London bookfellcr 4 a fpeculation that konld not fail, To greatly 
excited was public curiofity at thc .^tur^n of the Embafly. I 
wbuld not be thought to difparag^ the aftthop^ on acc of 
its being that of a livery f^rvapt ; oii the contrary, the notes of 
the meaneft and dulleft perfoh, on a country fo little trayeUed 
over, would be deferving attention before they came into the 

4E2jf hands 
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hgbds of a book~elrejffer \ but what dependence can be placed on 
the information of an author who ftates as a faA, that he faw tea 
and rice growing on the banks of the between the thir- 

ty-ninth and fortieth parallels of latitude, two articles of the cul- 
ture of which, in the Whole province of Pe-/rAe-/«, they know no 
more than we dtMn England ; and who’ ignorantly and imper- 
tinently talks of the ihocking ideas the Chinefe entertained of 
Englilh cruelty’, oh feeing one of tho^guard receive a few lathes, 
when, not only the common foWiers, but the officers of this na- 
tion are flogged moll fcVCrely with thebanoiboo on every flight 
occalion. If Dodor Vincent, from reading this book, was 
really perfuaded that the cities of China were fo large and fo 
numerous, that they left not ground enough to fubfift the inha- 
bitants, I could wilhib recall his attention for a few moments to 
this fubjed, as opinion^ fandionad by fuch high authority, 
whether right or wrong, are fure, in fome degree, to bias the 
public mind. We have fcen that if China be allowed to contain 
three hundred and thirty-three millions of people, the propor- 
tion. of its population is only jufl: double that of Great Britain. 
Now if London and Liverpool and Birmingham a^d Glafgow, 
and all the cities, towns, villages, gentlemen’s villas, farm-houfcs 
and cottages in this ifland were doubled, I fee no great incon- 
venience likely to arife from fuch duplication. The unproduc- 
tive land, in the lhape of gentlemen’s parks and pleaflire grounds, 
would, I piefume, be much more than fufficient to counterbalance 
the quantity occupied by the new eredioos ; and (he waftes 
and commons would perhaps be more than enough tp allow 
even afecond duplication." But the population of* an Eoglilh 
city is not to be compared wit^ or coandefed aa fifliilar to, the 
t \ populouf- 
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populoufaefs of a Chinefe city, as will be obvious by confider- 
ing the two capitals of thefe two empires. Pekin, according to 
a meafurement fuppofed to be taken with great accuracy, occu- 
pies a fpace of about fourteen fquare miles. London, with its 
fuburbs, when reduced to a fquare, is faid to comprehend about 
nine fquare miles. The houfes of Pekin rawly exceed a fingle 
ftory ; thofe of London are feldom lefs than four ; yet both 
the Chinefe and the mifhonaries who are ‘fettled in this capital 
agree that Pekin contains three millions of people ; while Lon- 
don is barely alloWed to have one million. The reafon.of this 
difference is, th?it moft of the crofs ftreets of a Chinefe city are 
very narrow, and the alleys branching from them fo confined, 
that a perfon may place one hand on one fide and the other on 
the other fide as he walks along*; tfllt the houfes in general 
are very fmall, and that each houfe^ontains fix, eight, or ten 
perfons, fometimes twice the number. If, therefore, fourteen 
fquare miles of buildings in China contain three millions of 
inhabitants, and nine fquare miles of buildings in England one 
million, the population of a city in China will be to that of a 
city in Ejgland as twenty-feven to fourteen, or very nearly 
as two to one ; and the former, with a proportion of inhabi- 
tants double to that of the latter, will only have the fame 
prop6l‘tion of buildings ; fo that there is no neceffity of their 
being fo clofely crowded together, or of their occupying fo 
great a portion of land, as to interfere with the quantity necef- 
fary for the fubfiftence of the people. 

• 

• Ofte of *he ftreets in the fuburbs of Canton Is emphatically' called Squee%e*gut- 
alleys which is fo narrow that every gentUman iu .the Company's fervicc does , not 
find it quite convenient to pafs. 


I have 
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mikv^ bcen<t]|«jbq|la 9 ti«id«ci>d^ 

afubjcd that has been mueh)«glt«ie^«iMl'|^qf(M:all7&dij9^ 

The fum total of three hundred and thirty-three millions is fo 
ehbt'lhbu^,' i^<at4tflltS^aggr%£tei4DbriK>i|^iftdai^|!the'imnd'£bd 
IVa^t^^ c^blibil^'ilP filid'^0''d(ffiqihyii» jehaeei^^^^^ 

that% (ingk' GhtoV'^sady cobtSiiii'iWtfi htlndfed 

and "fifty- r»^'‘pietfdft8}’ <!fj|i^c&)iy*Wh6n tfuf >ttcollec- 

tfdn 'tliie ’tlbhed fef -KdHahd,i which have bfcietl fcalcu- 

lated'Co tbi^ilh Cwo hdddi^d'llnd 'Ibyefifty'inhabibthtCon a fqtiare 
niile^. -Aril Uhe ‘Ignited '^ft«hv?nces 1 biaV 6 ;Ct^t!iyed few of the 
advantages faVhuidble^ to* ^bjmlation, Of whldi Chioa, forages 
palV/ hiu been jh ’thfe'uoihterrupted polTeffi^ 

* ■' 

Hie'' inaterials' fbi' Ifte fedteihent given by Father Aniiot,of 
the population of Cfiiiia ipjpdar tb have been c^plleCted with 
care. The liirhibdf of fodltl dh< 1760, acceding to this ftate- ? 
meht was *96,837,977 

'101761 - - - - 198,214,553 

' Annual inereafe — 1,376,576 

Tht8'ftatethehf''muft hOwevef^ infftortredi from the ciFcum>^ 
fiance of fome miUioife of {febj^e heir^ Oketuded who hove ob' 
fixed habitation^ b^t are conftantly changing their pofition^on 
the inUnd navigations bf t1fe<^filrd,'S» vr^ assail theifianders 
of the Arebipda^ of 6!S»^'‘ahil^ of Foriiofa. Witlifiut, 

however, taking thefe into confideradon, and by fuppOfiqg the 
numb^ of lbnis in 1761^ 40 : <m0Uillj^tp,,398^2i4,^ Hiere 

ought jp have been, in the by altcrtvipg a pro^ef- 

\ ^‘▼e 
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iecordnig to a modci^attlculation >in political 
arithraetk^ at leaft 2-80)000)000 rouls. '/^ 


WhctUcr thil great, eQiftti»)vthalij^ ta«,rat)k bptk io extent 
apd populatioo, may or may pol aStuajlly (;potaij» i33 'nUlione 
of foult) iaa point that Ewopepps are .pot>Jlij^y .eve^r tp atber* 
tain. That it is capable of fuhhiUpg tbU and a much greater 
population, has, 1 think, been jCud^ifOdy proved. I kpow it is 
a common argument iivith,vth>o%: wbP . not willing ^ to . admm 
the fad, that altltpugh , cities ai>dstowns apd (hipping may 
be crowded together , in an aftoni(hi.og ,tpano.er) on and 
near the grand route between ^e capital jacjd Canton^ ye^ that 
the interior parts of the country are almoft deferred. By fome 
of our party going to we %ui ^callpn to fe^ 

the country remote from the common road, aqd fuch parts 
happened to be by far the molt populous in the, ^hole journeyt 
But independent of the fmall portion of country feen by, ns» 
the weftern provinces, which are moft diftant from the grand 


navigation, are coniidered as the granaries of the empire; and 
the cultivation of much grain, where few cattle and lefs ma* 
chinery arc^ufed, heceflarily implies a correfponding population. 
Thus we fee from the above tablfo, thaT th© fuq)lji>|,prp(^^ 

the land :r«mitted to Pekin from the. . . r 

a Oz# film. 


Honan 
Shan-fee 
Shen fee 
^hilR thofe of 


] 


remote from the<; 8 Fmd;., 
navigation, wet© 
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dMf. in There are oa g)!»iiad« there- 

fore for fupgofiDg that the raterier parts of China are de&rts. 

There are others again who are perfuaded of the population 
beiflig fo enormous^ that the country » wholly inadequate to 
fuf^ly the meaBMof fubhftence ; and that famines are abfo- 
lutely necelTary to keep down' the former to the level of the 
latter, ^be loofe 'and general way in which the accounts of 
the miflionai-ies are drawn up certainly leave fuch an impref- 
lion ; but<as I have endes^ured to £bew that fuch is far from 
being the caie, it may be expected I Ihou Id alfo atteiqpt to 
explain the frequency of thofe difaftrous famines which occa- 
fionally commit fuch- terrible havock in this country. I am of 
opanipi}. thenr ^>t' thiee principal resfons may be alTigned for 
then), f irft, the equafi ^vitfion of the land : Secondly, the 
mode of cultivation : and Thirdly,..^ •oa^re of ^e pro- 

- If, in the firft place, every man has it in hw , option to 
rest as much land as, will fupport his family with food and 
elothio^ he will have no pcc^lion^^o go to mairket Yor the firft 
neceftities } and fuch being generally the cafe in China, thofe 
frft neceflities find no market, except iq the large cities. %When 
the peafant has brought under tillage of grain as much land as 
may be fufficient for tho ^Qqfiumpjtion of his own family, and 
the n^effary furphis^for the landlord* he look^ no ftjrther ; and 
all his neighbours having done the fame, the ftrft necefTities are, 
iniady imfideahle article^ ill. (9, regards tne de- 

maqdk of large ckies, which ^re by no means £b clofe upon 

. one 
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one another*^ has I)ee& imagined. ’iA Cnrplut of grain isUke> 
wife left' calculated to exchaa^ for fsperfiuitics or luxuriell 
than many other articles of produce. This being the cafe, if, 
by any accident^ a fidlure of the crops ihould be general in 
a province, it has no relief to expert from the neighbouring pro> 
vinces, nor any fupplies from foreign countries*#^ In China there 
are no great farmers who ftore their grain to throw into the 
market in feafons of fcarcity. In fuch feafons the only refource 
is that of the government opening its magazines, and reftoring 
to the people that portion of their crap which it had demanded 
from them as the price of its protedion. And this being 
originally only a tirath part, out of which the monthly Tub* 
iiflence of evpry ofiScer and foldier had already been deduAed^ 
the remainder is feldom adequate to the^wants of the people. 
Infurredion ai\4 rebellion .enfue, and thofe who may efcape 
the devouring fcourge of &mine, in all probability, fall by the 
fword. In fuch feafons a whole province is fometimes half 
depopulated ; wretched parents are reduced, by imperious want, 
to fell or dcftroy their offspring, and children to put an end, 
by violence, to the fufferings of their aged and infirm parents. 
Thus, the equal divifion of land, fo favourable to population in 
feafons of plenty, is juft the reverfe when the calamity of a 
femine falls upon the pe<q)le. * 

In the fecond place, a fcarcity may be owing to the mode 
of cultivation. When I mention that two-lhirds of the fmall 
quantity, of land under tillage is cultivated with the fpade or the 
hoe, or otherwife by manual labour, without the md of draught- 

4 v cattle 
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cattle or^ilfitl it will readHy Be cdii'celved how 
very fmall a portion each family will be Kkdy to employ every 
year j certainly not one-third partbf his average allowance. ■ 

■The third caufe of famines may be owing to the nature of 
the produdls, particularly to that of rice. This grain, the ftaff 
of life in China, though it yields abundant returns in favourable 
feafons,' is more liable to fail than moft others. A drought in 
tts'ekrly ftages withers it on the ground; and ad inundation, 
when nearly ripe, is equally deftruftive. The birds and the 
locuds, more numerous in this country than an European can 
well conceive, infeft it niore than any other kind of grain. In 
the northern provinces, where wheat, millet and pulfe are 
cultivated, famines more rarely happen; and 1 am perfuaded 
that if potatoes and .Quinea corn {Zed-Mays) were once 
adopted as the common vegetable food of the pisople, thofe 
direful famines that produce fuch general mifery would entirely 
ceafe, and the encreafe of population be as rapid as that of Ire- 
land. This root in the northern provinces, and this grain in 
the middle and fouthern ones, would neVer fail them. An 

t 

acre of potatoes would yield more food than an acre of rice, 
and twice the noutilhment.i -Rice is the pooreft of all grain, if we 
may judge from the flender and delicate forms of all the people 
who ufe it as the chief article of their fudenance ; and potatoes 
are juft the contrary * 

* The great advantage of a potatoc crop, as I before obferved, is the certainty^ 
of its fuccefs. Were a general failure of this ropt to take place, as foine^times hap- 
pens to crops of rice*- Ireland, /In its pnefent ftaie, ^6uld*expcricncc all the horrors 
thjil; aUend a famine in feme of the provinces of China. 


As 
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As Dr. Adam Sittith obferves,. “ The chairmen, pqrters, and 
“ coal-heavers in London, and thole unfortunate women who 
“• live by proftitution, the ftrongeft men and the muft beau- 
“ tiful women perhaps in the Britilh dominions, are faid to be, 
“ the greater part of them, from the lowed rank of the people 
in Ireland, who are generally fed with this root ; no food 
“ can afford a more decifive proof of its nourilhing quality, 
“ or of its being peculiarly fuitable to the htakh of the human 
“ conftitution.” The Guinea corn requires little or no atten- 
tion after the feed is dropped into the ground ; and its leaves 
and juicy ftems are not more nourilhing for cattle than its pro- 
HBc heads are for the fudenance of man. 

% 

Various caufes have contributed to the populoufnefs of 
China. Sincc»the Tartar conqued it may be faid to have en- 
joyed a profound peace ; for in the different wars and Ikir- 
mifhes that have taken place with the neighbouring nations on 
the fide of India, and with the Ruffians on the confines of 
Siberia, a few Tartar foldiers only have been employed. The 
Chinefe ar jiy is parcelled out as guards for the towns, cities, 
and villages ; and dationed at the numberlefs pods on the roads, 
and canals. Being feldom relieved from the feveral guards, 
they all marry and have families. A certain portion of land is 
allotted for their ufe, which they have fufficient time to culti- 
vate. As the nation has little foreign commerce there are few 
feamen ; fuch as belong to the inland navigations are modly 
marriefl. Although there be no direft penalty levied againd 
fuch as remain batchelors, as was the cafe among the Romans 

4 F 2 when 
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when thef wi&ed^te^fepsut the deiblation-tyhaC tlteir civil wars 
hid occafioned,' yet public opinion eonfidert xelibacy as dif- 
<grac«ful, and a fort of infamy is altached to a< man who con- 
tinues unmarried beyond a certain 4ime of lifef And although 
in:China the public 4iw be not cftabliihed of the trium 
liberortm^ by whii^ every Roman citizen having three children 
was entitled to certain privileges and immunides, yet every 
male child may be' provided for, and receive a fiipend from the 
moment of his birth, by his name being enrolled on the mili- 
tary lift. By the equal divifion of the country into fmall farms, 
every peafant has the means of bringing up his family, if 
drought and inundation do not fruftrate his labour; and the 
purfuits of agriculture am more favourable to health, and con- 
fequently to population, than mechanical employments in 
crowded cities, and large manufadories, where .thofe who are 
doomed to toil are more liable to become the vidims of difeafe 
and debauchery, than fuch as are expofed to the free and open 
air, and to.adive and wholefome labour. In China there 
are few of fuch manufadurin|; cities. No great capitals are 
here employed in any one branch of the arts. ^In general 
each labours for himfelf in his own profclfion. From the 
general poverty that prevails among the lower orders of people, 
the vice of drunkennefs is little pradifed ^mong them. The 
multitude, from neccffiiy, are temperate ifl their diet to the 
laft degree. The climate is moderate and, except in tile 
northern provinces where the cold is feyere, remarkably uniform, 
not liable to thofe hidden and great changes in temperature, 
which the human conftitution is iefs able to reftft, than the 

* extremes 
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extremes of tieat or cold when Ready: and invariable^ and from 
which’ the inconveniencies are perhaps nowhere fo feveidy 
felt as on our own iflan4 Except the fmall-pox and con- 
tagious difeafes that occafionally break out in thdr confined 
and crowded cities, they are liable to few epidemical difoiders. 
The ftill and inanimate kind of life whieh is led by the wo- 
men, at the fame time that it is fuppofed to render thetd 
prolific, preferves them from accidents that mi^t ‘caufe 
untimely births. Every woman fuckles and nurfes her Own 
’child. 

The operation of thefe and other favourable caiifes that 
might be afllgned, in a country t^at has exifted under the 
fame form of government, and preferved, the fame laws and 
cuftoms for fo many ages, muft neceflarily have created ah ex- 
cefs of population unknown in moft other parts of the world, 
where the ravages of war, feveral times repeated in the courfe 
of a century, or internal commotions, or peftilential difeafe, or 
the efFefts of overgrown wealth, fometimes fweep away one 
half of a dation within the ufual period allotted to the life of 
man. 

« What a grand and curious fpeftacle,” as Sir George Staun- 
ton obferves, “ is here exhibited to the mind of fo large a pro- 
♦♦ portion of the whole human race, connefted together in one 
“ gre|tt fyftem of polity, fubmitting quietly and through fo 
« confiderable an extent of country to one great fovereign ; and 

“ uniform 
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“ luU&rm ulthiaUawSy thQr.msone% and^Ur ilaftgvage^ but 
*V;4pcnQg in each of thcfe refpiads from every other 

'* portion of mapkind i and neithei^ij||^ot|8 of dojpinunieating 
“ with, npr forixung ftny deiigna* aga||iK, th^ reflf of the world.” 
How ftrong an inflanq^ do^ (Jhina the truth of the 

obfervation, that n)|en are more eafily governed by opinion than 
J)y power. 
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CHAR X* 

Journey through the Province of Canton;— Situation of Fo- 
reigners trading to thh Port.— Conclufion. 


VifihU Change in the Chamber t>f the Ptople^-^l^uf^ed Mmtutns.^CMteries.^ 
Temple in a Cavern^Stone ^Mrriet. — Various Plants /or V/k and Ornament,^ 
Arrive at Cafitofi Expence ef the Emhaffy ta the Chine/e Gevemment.-^ To the 
Britifi NaHon,-^Nature and Inconveniefues of the Trade to Canton.^The Armenian 
and his PearL-^lmpoftions of the Officers of Government infanced.-^Principal 
Caufe of them is the l^iorance of the Language.^ Cafe of Cbinefe trading to London. 
— A Chinefe killed by a Seaman of His Majef/s Ship Madras.^Detinquent faiied 
from an ignominious Deaths by a proper Mode of Cemmunicatian with the Govern^ 
meat , — Conclusion* 


We hiJ no fooner paiTed the futnmit of the high mouatain 
Me-lin^ and entered the province of ^a»-tung, or Canton, tlun 
a very fenfible difference was perceived in the condud of the in- 
habitants. Hitherto the Embaffy had met with the greateft re- 
fpe<a and civility from all claffes of the iwtives, but now even 
the peafaniry ran out of their houfes, as we paffed, and bawled 
after us ^ufitze-fan-quei, which, in their language, are opprobri- 
ous and tontemptuous expreflions, fignifyiqg z/m//,’ 

imp's ; epithets. that are bellowed by the enlightened Chinefe on 

all 



Me tm ; the datlm of dvil, aad inoBhltii > 

five people, la ^j^ttAg tlie !&r^d we advanced, the more 

hidwevet, 

EtatW^y, ' 0ffi'dit8t>'Who'Wete 

■ .Vils ,b93*;^i!)ab jx.ll; ..viqirc^ij. .iiiiiJij j;-, 




or ineQiiin'ciflli^teit^mdM eiaft’wito, wMlft 

they iiiake no&vup^^^^^ iMo >thd>i^ of foreign 

meidiMf3tftfl!^dfai|^ift<4]jc< mtfottjry^^ttd jweepi^g jnpft me* 

niaU^loytapttjBttdar,ftbt*,?perfiHri«^ dujties of . ihdr 
fey«a»l oficefti wkh rdi%eQee^. pandlaalitff «ad.fid£l%* > ajSsd, 
at tbe fiuMrdad^ taide^nfe tiheir! employen, and to.- oonfider 
theliMfiMed, in^eicdciofrhitaua being^jn^ 
low-Aeiife, Havtog load d%^lobiiei!ved?hayi^njdaf^ 
fily «l|ailde|rediik jfiyia^ a'qWntky’ of -’toMka^ tfaa^ kBd: al>. 
ready been ufed for breakfa%ffad Of «ilu<di.be lad; toUeded' 
feveral pounds, I inquired w^at he meant to do with them : 
he sej^d* |p i|df.,<h?a| And 

« ia,%^ the «ay^^ ftiti, 

« countrymen ?” “ No,” repiied he, “ my own countrymen are 
** too’^wiifirlO be fo eafiiy deatedv hit '^in^e aiWifto(^ enough' 
** to let ua fiarl^e youfo^like irkhlf littd 8ndeedj**.c gtt lii tted he;' 
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with the greateKi fans froid imaginable, “ any thing you get 
“ from us is quite good enough for you.” Affe£ting to be an-^ 
gry with him, he faid, “ he meant for the fecond fort of En- 
“ glilhmen,” which is a dihin^ion they give to the Ame- 
ricans *. , ' 

The city of Natt-Jbeun-foo was pleafantly (ituated on the high 
bank of the river Pci-kiang-ho, The houfts ‘appeared to be 
very old, the ftreets narrow, large trads of ground within tlie 
walls unbuilt, others covered with ruins. While the barges 
were preparing to receive on board the baggage, we took up 
our lodgings in the public temple, that was dedicated to the 
memory of Confucius, being, at the fame time, the college 
where the (ludents are examined for their different degrees. It 
conlifted of a long dark room, divided by two rows of red pil- 
lars into a middle and two fide ailes, without furniture, painu 
ings, ftatues, or ornaments of any kind, except a few paper 
lanterns fufpeaded between the pillars j the floor was of earth, 
and entirely broken up : to us it had more the appearance of a 
large palfage ^or gang-way to fome manufadlory, as a brewhoufe 
or iron foundery, than of the hall of Confucius. On each fide^ 
and at the farther extremity, were feveral fmall apartments, in 
which wc contrived to pafs the night. 

The barges in which we now embarked were very fmall, 
owing to the fliallownefs of the river. The officers, aflTembled 

• In the Cantfni jargon , chop En^Yt/bmen ; and even this diftindlioa the Ame* 
rlcanSf lundcrftanJ, have aearly forfeuedin the nnads pf the Chipefc., ^ ^ 
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heit ffodi diffdreDt parti th«' <c(Hintiy4!.^d«tai|]*ed BSrdii whole 
da^ ia order to have ait oppbrtui^tyt of I'layita^ their feverat 
cbmplunts before ourph^cis^i at tberecoeiniendation ofr<M^' 
who had' felt the -^od efiedH t^ his pra&ice. . Here^ for 
once, we had an inftance of Ghinefe pride giving way . to felt 
intereft, and ufurpcd fuperiority condefcending to alk advice of 
birbariansi We failai for Mr® daya in ©ur Iktle barges, through 
©pe of the moil wildv inountainous, and barren trads of coun> 
try' that I ever beheld-, .^jounding mofein the fulblime and hor- 
rible, than in the ptdurefque or the beautiful. The lofty fumw 
taka of the ittounmias feemed to touch eaph other aerofa the 
riverand, at a didance, it appeared as if we had to fait through 
a© arched cavern. The mafly fragments that had fallen down 
from dmeto time, and impeded the navigation, were indica- 
Cations that thepaflage was not altogether free from danger. Five 
rentadcable points of fand-ftone rock, rifing in fuccelfion above 
each othefv with, perpendicular faces, feemed as if they bad 
been hewn out of one folid mountain i they were called ou-ma^ 
tMf or the five horfes^ heads. The mountains at a diftance on 
each fide of the rivet wcreicovered with pines, tlie nearer hills 
wrthebppic^ wood,' in which the Gamellia' prevailed; and in 
the little glens Were cluftrtS of filhcnben^s-hufS) fUrrounded by 
fmall plantations- of tobacco. • 

Within the defile of thefe wild mountains, we ob&rved fe- 
Teral extenfive collieries, which were advantageoufly worked 
by driving levels frbin the river into their fides. The coals 
bn>bght’ ‘oot of the horizontal aStr were immedfarety lowered 
from a pier into vefieb that were ready to> receive and tran^ 

port 
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port thein to the potteries of this pfovince, and of Kiang~feet 
Goal is little ufed in its raw ftate, but is fiift charred in large pita 
that are dug in the ground. Coid duft^ mixed with earth, and 
fijTmed into fquate blocks, is frequently «fed to heat their little 
ftoves, on which they boil their rice. 

• At the city of Tchao-feboo-foo^ where we arrived on the 13th, 
we exchanged our flat<bottomed boats for large and comtno- 
dious yachts, the river being here much increafed by the con> 
fluence of another ftream. The boats before this city were 
moftly managed by young girls, whofe drefs confiAed of a neat 
white jacket and petticoat and a gipfe^vAraw hat. Having for 
fo great a length of time fcarcely ever fet our eyes upon a fe? 
male, except the heads of fome at a diAaace, peeping from be^ 
hind the mud vwlis that fuitound the houfes, or labouring in 
the grounds of Kiang-fee, the ferry girls,, though in reality very 
plain and coarfe-feaiured, were confidered as the moA beautiful 
objefts that had occurred in the whole journey. To the occu- 
pation of ferrying paAengers over the river it feemed they 
added another, not quite fo honourable, for which, however, 
they had not only the content and approbation of their parents, 
but alfo the fanaion of the government, or perhaps, to fpeak 
more correflly, of .the governing magiArates,. given in conr 
fidcration of their receiving a portion of the wages of pro- 
ftituiion. 

In tlfiis mountainous diArift a few ( fiA<ertoen’s huts and 
tbofe of the colliers were the only habitationS'Ub^t occurred.; 
•but the defed of population was abundantly fupplled by the 
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ritiMber of ■^c^den dwellltigs t'h'at Were flbjfting on <the fiver. 
Stnall huts,' to the number of thirty or forty,' were fomctim^ 
tiredied upon a Angle floating .rift of fir baulks, lalhed together 
by the ends and the fidcs.' ■ Gn thefe Tafts the- people carry on 
their trade or occupation, particularly fuch as work in wood. 

Our condudlprs. difetiled the yachts to halt before a detached 
rock,' rtfing with a pefpendicuiar’frbttt from the margin of the 
river to the height of fcveft hundred feet. Ih this front we ob- 
ferved a caverii, before which was a terrace that had been cut 
out of the rock, acceflible by a flight of fteps from the river. 
Proceeding from the terrace into the cavity of the rock, we 
afeended another flight of flairs, alfp cut out of folid ftone, 
which led into a very fpacious apartment. In the centre of 
this apartment fat the goddefs Poo-fa upon a kiftd of altar, con- 
ftituting a part of the rock, and hewn into the lhape of the 
or NeTumbium. A fmall opening, next the river, ad- 
mitted a “ dim religious light,” fuitable to the folemnity of 
the place, which we were told was a temple confecrated to Poo- 
foy and a moriaftery for the refidence of a few fsperanuuated 
priefts. On the flriuoth fides of the apartment was inferibed a 
multitude of Chinefe verfes, fome cut into the rock, and others 
painted upon it. ThelbdgingS of the priefts were fmall caves 
branching out of the large temple.' A third flight of fleps led 
from this to a lecond ftory, which was alfo lighted by a fmall 
aperture in front, that was nearly Chbaked up by ah tmmenfe 
itiafs of ftaledlite that had beCa formi^d, ahd wks ftill ihcreafing,' 
by the conftaht oozing df water holding in Solution calcare* 
bus and fufpended from a projefriou of the upper part 

• of 
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le JBck. Bat the r^Kt was fuificient to dlfcover a gigaqtic 
^age with a Saracen face, who “ grinn’d horrible aghallly 
fmile.” On hie head was- a fort of crown ; in one hand be 
held a naked fcy meter, and a firebrand in the other; but. the 
hiftory of this coloflal divinity fcetned to be imperfedtly known, 
even to the votaries of Poo-fa themfelves. He had in all probabi- 
lity been a warrior in his day^ the. Thefeus or the Hercules of 
China. The cave of the Cumsean: Sibyl could not be better 
fuited for dealing out the myftefious decrees of fate to the fu- 
perftitious multitude, than that of the ^uan-gitt-Jhany from 
•whence the oracle of future deflinjr, in like^manne,r. 


*\ Ilorrendas canit ambages, antroque remugrt, 

** Obfeuris vera involvcns/^ 

f ^ . 

** The wond’rous truths, involv’d in riddles, gave, 
Aid furious b«ll6iV’d round the gloomy cave/* 


Lord Macartney obferved that this fingular temple brought 
to his recolledion a Francifean inonaftcry he had feen in Portu- 
gal, near Cape Roxent, ufually called the Cork Convent ^ “ which 
. is an ex(^vatlon of confiderable exter^t under a hill, divided 
“ into a great number of cells, and fitted, , up, with a church, 
“ facrifty, refedory, and every requifite apartment for the ac- 
“ 9 omrnodstion of, the miferable Cordejiers wjio burrow in it. 
.** The infide is entirely lined with cork :.- the walls, the roofs, 
“ the floors, are covered with cork;. the , tables, feats, chaip, 

, “ beds, couches, the furniture of the chapel, the erijci fixes, npJ 
“ evefy other implement, are all made ofeork. The place was 
“ certainly difmal and comfortlefe tp a. great degree, but .it 
« wanted the gigantic form, the grw,.%t})fes,. .the .terrific 
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“ afpeA wWcfl cHftihgmftl thi thi‘%<>cle of 

“ ^an-gtn-^an'* ' ©ifihal aS ‘^His glbotAy'rfM<‘aj(ipeai’ed to 
where a few rtiiferaWe bfelrig^ diAd vbftlNlrtarHy' chained thera- 
felvestoa rock/to be ghhWed' f>/ the'VdlfureS of fuperftitioa 
and fanaticifm, it is ftill Icfs fo tbah in ^bpattmerit Of the Fran- 
cifcan convent in Madeira, the walls of which are entirely co-* 
vered With human fkulls,' and the bones of legs and arms, 
placed akernatelf in horiaomal rowi . A dirty lamp fufpended 
from the ceiling, and conftantly attendad by an old bald' headed 
friar of the order, to keep the feeble light j uft glimmering in 
the focket, feiTcs to fhew indiftinilly :to ftrangers this difguftr 
ing ffK»ie»/o7Hor/. It would be difficult to determine which of 
the three were the mbft hfelels members of fociety, the monks 
of Poo-fui the monks of the Cork convent, or the monks of 
Golgotha. ,* : , ‘ . 

In feveral • {dates atnodg the wild and romantic mountains 
through which we were carried on this river, we noticed quar* 
ries of great extent, out of which huge fiones had been cut for 
fepulchral monuments, for the arches of bridges^ for archi- , 
traves, for paving the ftreets, and for various other ufes. To ob- 
taiu thefe large' maifes, tbefaw is applied at the upper furface, and 
they work down vcrticany to the lengtb requiredv Each 
ftone is lha{>ed and faffiioned to the ftze that may be wanted, 
before it is rtmoved from che> {itareat,; rocki by which much 
difficulty is avoided astd lefs powerf required . iln^(Auweying it, 
to its deftination. Rude-mislhapen blocka^ requiriogiadduional 
labour for thrir . removal, arr never detached frdm tKe rock in 
fudi a fiate. la this idped they are more! provident than . the 

late 
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lat© Eflapfefs'of .Rufl^a virljp, ^ apiromenfp expencc and with 
the aid of cpinpUcated otachinery, cattfed a block of ftone to 
be brought to her capital* to fervc as a pedeftal for the ftatjue 
of the Czar Peter,,, where it was found expedient to reduce it to 
two-thirds of its original dimenfioqs. 

Between the city of Canton and the firft pagoda on the bank 
of the river, there is a continued feries of hmilar quarries, which 
appear not to have been worked for many years. The regular and 
formal manner in which the ftones have been cut away, exhibiting 
lengthened ftreets of houfes with quadrangular chambers, in the 
lides of which are fquare holes at equal diftances, as if intended 
for the recepfion of beams j the fmoothnefs and perfe£l perpen- 
dicularity of the fides, and the number of detached pillars that 
are fcattered oeer the plain, would juftify a fimilar miftake to 
that of Mr. Addifon’s Dodor of one of the German unlver- 
fities, whom he found at Chateau d’Un in France, carefully 
meaftiring the free-ftonc quarries at tliat place, which he had 
conceived tobe the venerable remains of vaft fubterranean palaces 
of great antiquity. 

Almoltall the moontalns that occurred in dur paflage through 
China were of primarval granite, fome few of fand-ftone, and 
the inferior hills were generally of lime-ftonc, or ooarfe grey 
marble. Except the Ladrone iflands on the fouth, and fome 
of the Gbu-Pn iflands on the ead, we obferved no appearances 
in the* ■whole country of vokatlic prodiidions. The high 
mountains* indeed, that form great bontinental chains are 
fetdoift; if tiver, of volcanic formation. The prefence of a 

vaft 
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valt volume of water feems to be indifpenfably neceflary to 
carry on this operation of nature and, accordingly, we find 
that volcanic mountains are generally clofe to the fea coaft, or 
entirely ini'ulatcd. Thus, although a great paft of the iflands 
on the coaft of China are volcanic, we met with no trace of 
luhterranean heat, either in volcanic produds or thermal 
i'prings, on the whole continent. Yet earthquakes are faid to 
have been frequently felt in all the provinces, but flight and of 
fliort duration. 

About feven miles to the fouthwarJ of the temple In the rock, 
the mountains abruptly ceafed, and we entered on a wide ex- 
tended plain which, to the fouthward and on eacli fide, was 
terminated only by the horizon. This fudden tranfition from 
barrennefs to fertility, from the fubHine to the beautiful, from 
irregularity to uniformity, could not fail to pleafe, as all ftrong 
contrafts ufually do. The country was now in a high ftate of 
tillage ; the chief produds were rice, fugar- canes, and to- 
bacco ; and the river was fo much augmented by the tribu- 
tary ttreams of the mountains, which w^e had juft Jeft behind, 
that it Vids nearly half a mile in width. Canals branched 
from its two banks in every diredion. At the city of San^ 
Jlowce Jhien^ weobferved the current of the, river receding, be- 
ing driven back by the flux of the tide. 

On the loth we halted before a village which was juft within 
fight of the fuburbs of Canton. Here the Embaflador was 
m t by the Cominiflloners of the Eaft India Company, whom 
the Cbinefe had allowed to proceed thus far from the fadory, 

and 
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and to which place the fervants of the Company are occafion- 
ally permitted to malce their parties of plcafure. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this village are exteiifive gardens for the fupply 
of the city with vegetables. In fome we obferved nurferies for 
propagating the rare, the beautiful, the curious, or the ufeful 
plants of the country ; which are fent to Canton for falc. On 
this account we were not forry to be obliged to fpend the 
remainder of the day at this place. Among the choice plants 
we noticed the large Pcoula before mentioned, white, red, and 
variegated ; the elegant Umodorum Tankervillii, and that fingu- 
lar plant the Epidendrum Jios aerisy fo called from its vegetating 
w'ithout the alTiftancc of earth or water ; the Hybifeus mulabilis, 
Abehmfcbtts^ and other fpecies of this genus; the double 
variegated Camellia Japonica ; the great holly-hock ; the fear- 
let amarantbus and anothet fpecies of the fame genus, and a 
very elegant Celofia or cock’s comb; the Ncrluui Oleander^ 
fometimes called the Ceylon rofe, and the Yu-lan^ a fpecies of 
magnolia, the flowers of which appear before the leaves burft 
from the buds. Of the feented plants the plumeria and a 
double flowering jafmine were the moft efteemed. We ob- 
ferved alfo id pots the Ocymum or fweet Bafil, Cloranthus iitcon- 
fpiettusy called Cbu-lauy whofe leaves are fometimes mixed with 
thofe of tea to give them a peculiar flavour ; the Oleafragransy 
or fweet feented olive, faid alfo to be ufed for the fame pur- 
pofe ; a fpecies of myrtle ; the much efteemed Rofa Sinica ; the 
7 uberofe] Gardenia floridoy improperly called 

the Cape Jafmine; the China pink and feveral others, to enu- 
merate which would exceed the limits of this work. 
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Of fruits virt noticed a variety of figSi and three ffyecies of 
mulberries; peaches and almonds jlnmna or cuftard- 
apple ; the Eugenia Jambos^ op rofe-apple ; the much-efteemed 
Lee-tchee or Sapindus*^edulis ; and Kalreuferia^ another fpe- 
cies of the fame genus; jiverboa Carambola^ an excellent 
fruit for tarts ; and the Ou^long'jbooy the Sterculia platanifolia* 
Belides thefe were abundance of oranges and bananas. 

As vegetables for the table, was a great variety of beans a^d 
calavances, among which was the Dolichos Soja or foy plant, 
and the polgftachios^ with its large clufters of beautiful fcarlet 
flowers ; the Cytifus Cajan^ whofe feed yields the famous bean- 
milk, which it is the cuftom of the Emperor to offer to Em- 
baifadors on their prefentation ; large mild radifhes, onions, 
garlick, Capjicum or Cayenne-pepper ; convolwilus batatasy or 
fweet potatoes; two fpecies of tobacco ; Amomumy or ginger, in 
great quantities, the root of which they preferve in fyrup; 
Sinapisy or tiiuftard, and the brajjica orientalisy from which an oil 
is expreifed for the table. 

. f 

Of plants that were ufeful in the arts, we obferved the 
Verniuy or varnifh-^ree, and two other fpecies of the fame genus; 
CurcumayOriurmeric ; Cartbamm ufed as a dye^ and the polygonum 
Chinenftiox the fame purpofe; the Rbapis Jlabelltformisy the 
dried leaves of which are ufed for fans among the common 
people, and particularly by tbofe who live in veffels; £br- 
iborus whofe bark, in India, is ufed as flax; but not, f believe, 
to any extent in China, the white nettle being here preferred. 

The 
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The only medicinal plants were the RJieum palmatum^ ArUmifta^ 
and the Smilax or China root. 

To make our entre into Canton the more fplendid, a num> 
her of fuperb barges were fent to meet us, carrying flags and 
dreamers and umbrellas and other infignia of oflSce ; and in fome 
were bands of mufic. About the middle of the day we arrived 
before the faftories, which conftitute a line' of buildings in the 
F.uropean ftyle, extending along the left bank of the river, 
where the Embaflador was received by the Song- too, or "Vice- 
roy, the Governor, tlie Ho-poo, or colleftor of the cuftoms, and 
all the principal ofiicers of the government. From hence we 
were conduced to the oppofite fide of the river, where a tem- 
porary building of poles and mats had been prepared for the 
occafion ; within which was a fcreen of yellow filk bearing the 
name of the Emperor in gilt charaders. Before this fcreen 
the Viceroy and other officers performed the ufual prodrations, 
in token of gratitude to his imperial Majedy, for his having 
vouchfafed us a prolperous journey. 

It is but* doing judice to the Chinefe government and to the 
individuals in its employ who had any concern ih thvliifalrs of 
the embaffy, to obferve, that as far as regarded ottrfelves, their 
condu(a was uniformly marked by liberality, attentidn, and an 
earned dcfire to pleafe. Nor is there any vanity in faying that, 
after obferving us clofely in the courfe of a lorig journey and 
daily pitercourfe, the officers of government gradually difmilTed 
the prejudices imbibed againd us, as foreigners, front their carlted 
youth. Gained by our frank and open manners, and bj little 
attentions, they feemed to fly with pleafure to our focicty as a 
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relief from tliq fonowlitiea d»ey .were obliged to aflume 

.ia their ofHcial capacity. end cooftantly paiTed the 
evenings in fome of our - yachts,, It ts impoffible to fpeak of 
thofe two worthy men, in terms,, equal; tp their ‘defert. Kind, 
condefceiijdingy unremitting in their attentions, they neyej;^ be- 
trayed one moment of UUhiimour from the time we entered 
China till they took their final leave at Canton, ,, Thefe two men 
were capable of. real > attachments. They iofifted on accom- 
panying the EmbafTador on board the Lion, where they took 
their laft farewell. At parting they burft into tears ancl 
fhewed the ftrongeft matks of fenfibility and concern. Their 
feelings quite overcame them, and they left the Lion for- 
rowful and dojefled. Early die following morning they fent 
onboard twenty hafkets of fruit and vegetables, as a farewell 
token of their remembrance. We had the latisfadion to hear, 
that immediately on their arrival at Pekin they both were pro- 
moted. Chou Vi at prefent in a high fituatiOn at court, but 
the cheerful good-humoured Van, has paid the debt of nature, 
having fallen honourably in the fervice of his country. On 
the condud of Lee, our Chinefe interpreter, any praife that 
I could ^ftdw would be far inadequate to his merit. Fully 
fenfible W his perilous fituation, he never at any one time 
Ihrunk from his duty. At Macao he took an afFedionate leave 
of his Englifh friends, with whom, though placed in one of 
the remoteft provinces of the empire, he Hill contrives to cor- 
refpond. The Enihaffador, Lord Macartney, has had feveral 
letters from hhxfV the laft of which is of fo late a date as March 
1802 ; fo that his fenfibility has not been diminifhet^ either by 
time os diflance. 
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It is the cuftom of China to confider all EmbalTadors as guefta 
of the Emperor, from the moment they enter any part of his 
dominions, until they are again entirely out of them. The in- 
convenience of this cuftom was feverely felt by us, as it pre- 
vented us from purchafmg, in an open manner, many trifling 
articles that would have been acceptable. The very confider- 
able expence, incurred by the court on this account, may be one 
reafon for preferibing the limited time of forty days for all em- 
balTadors to remain at the capital. To meet the cxpences ot 
the prefent Embafly, Van-ta-gitt aflured me, that they were fur- 
nilhed with an. order to draw on the public treafuries of the 
different provinces through which we had to pafs, to the amount 
of five thoufand ounces of filver a-day, or about one choufand 
fi.x hundred pounds fterling : and that fifteen hundred ounces 
a-day had be^n iffued out of the treafury at Pekin for the fup- 
port of the Embafly during its continuance there. Siippoling 
then thefe data to be correft, and I fee no reafon for calling 
their authenticity in queftion, we may form an eftimatc of the 
whole expence of this Embafly to the Chinefe government. 

From the €th of Auguft (the day we entered' 

the Pei-ho) to the 21ft (when we arrived in Oz. 

Pekin) inchiflve - - 16 days, 80,000 

From the 22(1 Auguft to the 6th Oftober (in 

Pekin and in Gchol) - - 46 days, 69,000 

From the 7th October to the 19th December 

(when we arrived at Canton) - 74 days, 370,000. 

Total ounces of filver 519,0001 
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three Chinefe ourt^ being e^al to pound' fieriiiig.' 

It is hardly poffible that this eftBrmbus fdm if money 'could 
have been expended* On ai^douhif^ of' iHd' ErribiiTy', though I 
have no doubt of its having been iiTued out of ihe Inipeml 
treafury for that purpofe. One of the miflionaries informed 
me, in Pekihj lBat the Gazette of ihit capital contained ah arti- 
cle (bating the liberality of the Emperor towards the Englifli 
Embaflador, in his hiving direilfed rib lefs 'a fum than fifteeh 
hundred ounces of (ilVer to be applied fbr the daily expences of 
the Embaflyi while ftatloriaty in the capital and at Gehol. Tlie 
fame gentleman lhade ah obfervatibS, that Ihe great' officers of 
governrrient, as well' as thofe Who hid the good luck to be ap- 
pointed to ma'nage' the coneerris of a foreign embafly, confi- 
dered it'as bne of the heft wlrifl-falls in the Emperor’s gift, the 
diftetetiee betWedh the allowances arid* the a£lual expenditure 
beirig eqrii'^lent to a little fortune; ' ' ' 

rijh-/‘fl-^w/, lhdeedi explained' *tb us, thaf although ♦the Impe- 
rial warrant Was^'figned fbr thbre 'films, yet that having a num- 
ber of offibiiitb ^ifs through/’ In ill of Which it diminiflied a 
little, theWhble bf It wis'nOt adually Expended on the Em- 
baffy. He give to the Eriibaflador^ an excellent illuftralion of 
the manner ' in Which ' the tinperfa} bounty was fometimes ap- 
plied/ An in'iiridatiori hid ifWept aWay, the preceding winter, 
a whole village in the province bf SbaU-fung, fo fuddenlyj that 
the inhabitants could lave nothing but their lives. I'he Em- 
peror having once lodged at the place immediately ordered 

100,000 
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100,000 ounces of £lver for tbcir.reltefi out of which the Brft 
officer of the ireafury. tpok so^OiOO, the fecond 10,000, the 
third 5,000, and fo on, till at laft there remained only 20,000 
for the poor fufferers. 1^0 that the boafted morality of China 
is pretty much the fame, when reduced to pradice, as that of 
other countries. 

The real expence, however, of the Bfitiffi Embafly, could 
not have been a trifle, when we confider what a vaft multitude 
of men, horfes, and veflels were conftantly employed on the 
occafion. Van-ta-gin aflured me, that there were feldom fewer 
than one thoufand men, and frequently, many more, employed 
one way or other in its fervice ; and l am perfuaded be did not 
intend to exaggerate. In the firft place, from the ^outh of the 
Pci-ho to pQflg-tcboOy we had forty-one yachts or barges, each 
on an average, including boatmen, trackers, and foldiers, hay- 
ing on board fifteen men ; this, gives fix hundred and fifteen 
men to the boats only. Caterers ruiining. about the country to 
colled provifions, boatmen to bring them to the feveral barges, 
the condudfing officers, and their numerous retinue, are not 
included in this eftimate. From near three thoufand 

men were employed to carry the prefents and baggage, firft to 
Hung-ya-yuen, beyond Pekin, and then back again, to the capi- 
tal, which took them three days. , In our return from 
teboo to Hang-teboo-foo^ yit had a flefet of thirty-yeffels, with ten 
men at leaft and, for the greateft part of the journey, twenty 
additional trackers to each vefTel; this gives nine hundred 
people for the yachts alone. 
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From Hang-tchoo-foo to Eu-Jban-Jhien^ and from Hang-tcboo-foo 
to Chu-fatty there might probably be employed about forty velTels, 
with twelve men to each, or four hundred and eighty in the 
whole. And, befides the people employed by the officers of 
government to purchafe provifions, numbers were Rationed in 
different parts of the rivers to cohtrad the ftream, by - raking 
together the pebbles where, otherwife, the water would have, 
been too (hallow fdr ‘the boats to pafs; and others to attend 
at all the ffuices oh the canals to affift the veffels in getting 
through the fame. ' . 

'Stota ltcbang-Jban-Jbien to Eu-Jlian-Jbien, overland, we had 
about forty horfes, and Ut^ec or four hundred men ttf carry the 
baggage. 

From the lake to CMton, we had generally about 

twenty-fix veffels with twenty men to each, including boatmen, 
foldiers, and trackers, which gives five hundred and twenty 
men for thel'c alone. 

' C ' 

The Embaflfy confifted of near one hundred perfons, but as 
for the feveral officers and their numerous retinue of guards, at- 
tendants, and runners, I hive not the leaft idea to what their 
numbers might amount; all of whom, being on extraordinary 
fervice^ vteco fppported at the public expence. 

Thewholeexpence of tbeEmbaffy to this ebuntry, includin^he 
prefent8,did not exceed eighty thouiand pounds ; an inconfiderable 
fumfor fueh a nation as Great Britain on fuch an occafion, and 

. not 
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not more ,thao a fourth part what has been generally ima- 
gined. . 

Although the Britiih faftory»was in every, fenfe more com- 
fortable than the moft fplendid palace that the country afforded, 
yet it w'as fo repugnant to the principles of the government for 
an EinbafTador to take up his abode in the fame dwelling with 
merchants, that It was thought expedient to Indulge their no- 
tions in this rerpe<ft, and to accept a large houfe in the midfl of 
a garden, on theoppofite fide of the river, which was fitted up and 
furnifhed with beds in the European manner, with glazed falh win- 
dows, and with fire grates fuitable for burning coals. On our arrin 
val here wc found a company of comedians hard at tJ^brk, in the 
middle of a piece, which it fcem.ed had begun at fun-rife j but their 
fqualling and their flirill and harfli mufic were fo dreadful, that 
they were prevailed upon,wdth difficulty, to break off during din- 
ner, which was ferved up in a viranda diredlly oppofite the theatre. 

Next morning, however, about fun-rife, they fct to^ wqrlc 
afrefh, but at the particular requeff of the Embafi'adoiv in 
which he was joined by the whole fuite, they were difeharged, 
to the no ffnall aftonifhment of our Chioefe condudors, who 
concluded, from this circumfiance, that the EngUlh had very 
little tafte for elegant amufements. Players, it feems, are hero 
hired by the day and the more iriceffantly they laboiu:, the 
more they are applauded. They are always ready to begin 
any one piece out of a lift of twenty or thirty, that Is prefented 
fur the principal vifitor to make his choice. 

The nature of the trade cairied on by foreign nations at the 
port of Canton is fo well known, that it would be fuperfluous 

4 1 for 
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for me to dv^tll. oo that fubJcA. The complaintSfof all nations 
againft the extoilions pra£tifed there have been loudly and fre- 
quently heard in Europe, but the fteps that have hitherto been 
taken have proved unavailing. Hie common anfwer is, 
“ Why do you come here ? We take in exchange your arti- 
*' cles of produce and manufafhire, vrhich we really have no 
“ occalion for, and give you in return our precious tea, which 
** nature has denied to your country, and yet you are not fatif- 
“ fied. Why do you fo often vifit a country whofe cuftoms you 
** diilike ? We do not invite you to come among us, but when 
•* you do come, and behave well, we treat you accordingly. 

Relpe£t||;hen our hofpitality, but don’t pretend to regulate or 
** reform it.” Such is the language held to Europeans by all 
the petty officers of ’government with whom they have to 
deaL ' 

e 

With fuch lehtiments one cannot be furprized that fo- 
reign merchants ffiould be received with indifference, if not 
bandied with rudenefs, and that the fair trader fhould be liable 
to extortions. This is ftill more likely to happen from the 
complete monopoly of all foreign trade being configned to a 
limited number of merchants*,' feTdom, I believe, exceeding 
eight, who are fanSioned by government. ^ The cargoes of tin, 
lead, cotton, opium, and large Aims of Spanifh dollars, fent to 
Canton from Eorope, India, and’ America, all pafs through the 
hands of tKhfe Hong merchants, who alfo furnilh the return car- 
goes. As the capital employed is far beyond any thing of t^ie kind 
we can conceive in Europe by fofew individuals, their profits muft 
be proportionally great, or they could not be able to bear the 

expence 
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cxpence of the numerous and magnificent prefents which they 
are expefted to make to the fuperior officers of government at 
Canjon, who, in their turn, find it expedient to divide thefe with 
the Emperor dnd his minifters in the capital. The various 
toys, automatons, moving and mufical figUtes ffom Coxe’s mu- 
feuni, the mathematical’ and agronomical inftrtiments, clocks, 
watches, maclfinery, jewellery, all iiiade iff London, and now 
in the diflferent palaces of the Emperor of^iha, are laid to be 
valued at no lefs a fum than two millions flerling, all jprefents 
from Canton. The principal officere of this goyernment are 
invariably fent down from Pekin j ih^y ^rrive poor, ^d^: ia 
the courfe of three years, return with immenfe richer How 
much of the enormous wealth of . Ifo-tcbungrta^g came from 
the fame quarter it is difficult to fay, but the great influence he 
pofleflTed over* the Emperbr, and his intimacy with the vice- 
roy of Canton, who was fuperfeded in 1793, leave no doubt, 
that a very confiderable part of it w£^ drawn from this port. 
The large pearl, whieh forms ome of the. charges prefitrred 
againft him, was ja prefent from Canton, of which l iiaire been- 
told a curious hiflory by a gentleman who was on thofpot'atthe 
time it happened. . An Aroaeoianmenebant broughtthU pearl (a 
Canton, in tbe expc&ation of maldng'his foitinHU Its fitooiid' 
beauty fbon becamh known add attra^ed. the attetitibR of the 
officers and the. merchants, whp paid ffietr dmly vifiits to thi 
Armenian, offeting-tiiin priees far insfdequbte Ibutb^afne;' At 
length,, however,, after and >r<ipeated examinations, a 

price was agreed upon and a depofit made, blit- the-^Armeiflati' 

4. 1, .2 was 
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to keep. poflVffion of the pearl till the refnaming part 
of the purchafe-moneylhould be ready ; and In ^<ter to oSviate 
any poffibility of trick, the box in which it was kept was fwled 
with the purchafer’s feal. Several days- elapfed without his 
hearing any thing further from the Chinefe ; and, at length, 
the time approached when all foreign merchants are ordered 
down to Macao. The Armenian, in vain, endef^oured to find 
out the people who had pUrchafed his pearl, but he contented 
himfelf with the reflexion that, although he had been difap- 
pointed in tjie main objeft of his journey, he ftill had his 
pr(^)erty, and that the depofk was more than fuflicient to de- 
fray his expeitces. On reaching his home, he had no longer 
any fcruple in breaking open the feal'; but his mortihcation may 
eafily be fuppoied, oil ' difcovering that his real pearl had 
been exchanged for an artificial one, fo very like as not to be 
deteded bat by the moft critical examination. The daily vifits 
of thefe people, it feems, were for no other purpofe than to en- 
able them to forge an accurate imitation, which they had dex- 
terou£y fubfthuted for the real one, when they propofed the 
cunning expedieitt of fealtng the- box in which it was inclofed. 
The ArmeiMans, however^ were , deterauncd not to be outdone 
by the Chinefe. A noted rili4in^r, cd the nzm& tf Baboomt 
equrily well known In Bei^;al and Madras< as' in Ganton, juft 
before hu fiulure in about half a million fterlidg^ depofited a va- 
luable ca&et of pearly ^ 1^ reprefented them, in the hands <£ 
one of the meicbants, as a pledge >for a large fum oS 
money, which, when opened^ inftead of peaiUwas found to 
be a e^t efpeau 


It 
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It has always been confidered that a foreigner has little chance 
of obtaining judice at Canton. The import and expoc| duties, 
which by the law of the country ought to be levied ad valorem^ 
are arbitrarily^ fixed accordiilg to the fancy of the colleflor. 
And although the court is at all times ready to punilh, by con> 
fifcation of their property, fuch as have been guilty of corru|>- 
tion and oppneflion, yet by accepting their prefents, it feems to 
lend them its encouragement. Befides, the ^iftance from Can- 
ton to the metropolis is fo great, the temptations fo ftrong, and 
the chances of impunity fo much in their favour, that to' be 
honeft, when power and opportunity lend their aid to roguery, 
is a virtue not within the pale of Chinefe morality. A ftfik- 
ing inftance of their peculation appeared in adrcamftance that 
was conneded with the Britilh Embaffy. In cpnfideration of 
the Hindoftan having carried prefents for the Emperor, an or- 
der was iffued from Court that ihe Ihould be exempt from 
duties at any of the ports where ^e might take inia cargo; ^ It 
happened that the Hoogniaerch^nts had already paid the Hin- 
doftan’s duties with thofe of the other Ihips, of which her par- 
ticular (hare was 30,000 ounces of filver. The Hao-pw tx coli 
ledor w'a8 therefore requefted to return this fum agreeably to 
the order from court, but he refunded ’only into’ Mr. Browne’i 
hands 14,000 dollars, which can be reckoned as little more 
than 11,000 ounces, obferving, that fo much w'as the exad 
amount of the Emperoa’s duties. As in thiskiftailce of a public 
nature the colledor could not be fuppofed to ad •'withodt Cir- 
cumfpedion, we may conclude how' very fmall a proportion 
of the duties, extorted from foreigners trading to Cantou, iinds 
its way into the Imperial treafury. 


Thus 
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Thus the taxes, which, if we may judge of* them from 
thofe paid by th«r own countrymen, are extremely moderate, 
by the abufes of the adminiftration become fertous grievances 
to the foreign merchant who, hdwever, has never hitherto em- 
ployed the only probable mean of obtaining redcefs — ^that of 
making himfelf acquainted with the language of the country, 
fo as to be able to remonllrate to the high ofiners of ftate, 
againft the oppreSions and impoiitions of thofe who ad in in- 
ferior capacities ; for, however rapacious and corrupt the hrfl; 
in authority may be, his timid nature would Ihtink immediate- 
ly from a bold, clamorous, and able complaiaant, who pof- 
fefled the means of making his delinquency notorious. This 
obfervation has .been veiihed by a recent occurrence. A frau- 
dulent fuppreffion of a>hankraptcjr, for which the government 
{food rerponfible, and by wiuch' the interelis of the Eaft India 
Company, .as well as of feveral individuals in India and Can- 
ton, would materially have fui&red, was completely fruftrated 
by the fimple circumftance of, Mr. •rumrnond, the chief of 
the fadory, rulhing into the city of Canton, and repeating 
aloud a few words which he had got - by heart whilft, at the 
fame time, he held up a written memorial ; th? cofifequenci 
of which was, that the memorial was immediately carried to' 
the viceroys and the grievance complained of therein redrefled. 
It would have been Hi vain td 'cott^y if through any of the in- 
ferior officers or the Hong merchahts, as they were all interefted ' 
in keeping it from the knowledge of government. 

The fuppofed difficulty of acquiring the Chlnefe language 
has hitherto ititimidated the refidents in Canton from making 

the 
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the attemph Satisfied In tranfading the Company’s concerns 
through the medium of a jargon of broken Englith, which all 
the Hong merchants and even the inferior tradefmen and me- 
chapics find It worth their wKile to acquire, they have totally 
negleded the language, as well as every other branch of infi r- 
mation refpefting the moft interefting and extraordinary empire 
on the face cift the globe. The attainment in faft of four or 
five thoufand charaders, which are fufiicient to write clearly 
and copioufly on any fubjed, is much lefs difficult than ufually 
has been imagined, but it would require great attention and 
unremitting perfeverance, fuch perhaps as few are willing to 
bellow, who, are placed in fituations which enable them to 
calculate, almoft to a certainty, on realizing a fixed fum in a 
given number of years. The climate may alfo be adverfe to 
intenfe application, but if the foundation was laid in England, 
much of the’ difficulty would thus be obviated. The French, 
aware of the folid advantages that refult from the knowledge of 
languages, are at this moment holding out every encou- 
ragement to the ftudy of Chinefe literature; obvioully not 
without defign. They know that the Chinefe charader is un- 
derftood from the Gulph of Siam to the Tartarian Sea, and 
over a very confiderable part of the great Eaftern Archipelago ; 
that the Cochin Chinefe, with whom they have already firmly 
rooted themfelves* ufe no other writing than the pure Chinefe 
charader, which is alfo the cafe with the japanefe. It is to be 
hoped therefore that the Britiffi nation will not negled tlie 
means of being able to meet the French, if neceflary, even cn 
this ^ound. The method of accoraplilhing this defirable ob- 
jed appears to be extremely fimple. If the DIredors of the 

’ Fall 
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Eafk India Company were to make it a rule thaf no writer 
ihould be appoiiUed to China until he had made himfelf ac* 
quainted with five hundred or a thoufand chafaders of ^he 
language *, I will be bold to fay* that, where the number fent 
out is fo few (the eftabiilhmeat not exceeding twenty) and 
the emoluments fo very liberal, there would be as little danger-, 
as at prefent, by fucli a regulation, of the appoiiltments being 
made out of their ‘oVrn families. The noble Marquis at the 
head of their affairs in India has eilablilhed an infiitution, 
which feeihs to bid fair for producing a mutual benefit to 
the parent ilate and the native Indians. The exertions of Sir 
William Jones and a few others had, indeed, long before 
this, been produftive of the happieft effeds; and great num> 
bers, both on the civil and’ military eftablifhments of the Com- 
pany, made themfelves acquainted, in a certain degree, with 
the different languages fpoken in the country. In fad, it be- 
came a matter of neceffity, in order to remove prejudices im- 
bibed againft us and to meet thofe of the natives. The Por- 
tuguefe and the Dutch adopted a different policy ; and, like 
our refidents at Canton, communicated only with the natives 
in a jargon of their own languages. Mr. Thunberg tells a 
ftory of a Dutch gentleman, who had rcfided as chief of their 
fadory in ' Japan for fourteen years, during which period he 
had been four times in the capacity of Erabaffador to the court, 

♦ There are feveral good manufcript Chinefe diiflionarles in England ; one 
of which is under publication by Do<5lor Montucci ; who, I undcrlland from 
good authority, by many years of indefatigable application, has fiicceeJcd inewriting 
the charafters with great iieatnefs and accuracy ; and is well qualified in other 
refpefts for the undertaking, in which, it is to be hoped, he may meet with fuitable 
encouragements 

yet, 
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yet, on being* afked the name of the Emperor- of Japan, freely 
avovred that it had never occurred to him to aik it. In fadt, 
his gjrand objed was the accumulation of fo many millions of 
florins in a given time ; in the* purfuit of which he had com- 
pletely loll fight of the Emperor of Japan and his millions of 
fubjedla. 

If then, by neglc^ing to ftudy the langu^gp of the Ghinefe, 
we arc filly enough to place ourfelvcs and concerns fo com- 
pletely in their power, we are highly deferving of the extortions 
and impofitions fo loudly complained of. If the trade of 
London was exclufively veiled in the bands of eight merchants^ 
and if the foreigners who vifited its port coi)ld neither fpeak 
nor write one fingle word of the language of England, but 
communicated folely on every fubjedl with thofe eight mer- 
chants, through a broken jargon fomewhat refembling the 
■ languages of the feveral foreigners, it might fairly be quef- 
tioned, without any difparagement to the merchants of Lon- 
don, if thofe foreigners would have lefs reafon of complaint 
than the Europeans have who now trade to China ? Even as 
things are,\vould a Ghinefe arriving in England find no fubjeiS 
of complaint, no grievances nor vexations at the cullom-boufe, 
which, for want of knowing our language, he might be apt 
to confider as extortions and impofitions ? Two years ago two 
Ghinefe millionaries landed in England, in their way to the 
college de propaganda 'Fide at Naples. Each had a fmall bundle 
of clothes under his arm and, according to the cuftom of 
their country, a fan in his hand. Being obferved by one of 
thofe voracious lharks who, under the pretext of preventing 

4 K frauds 
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.fr 9 iid$ -OA ( %hp Tcy^aue, plunder r u^prptei^ed fqr^gners ^aad 
cQpvcrt tlie jtooty to , their pwa adyaatfige« .the;ppor; lellows 
were dripped by him of thft little property , they cfi^fied in their 
Jhends, and were, not, without 'di^culty, allowed toefcape with 
theelothfis on their backs.i. <[!lan we blame thefe people- ibr 
reprefeuting us as a barbarous, unfeeling, and inholpitabk 
nation, however undeferving we may be of fuch a cha- 
rader? 

Our cafe at Canton is pretty nearly the fame as that of the 
two Chinefe miflionarics. Every petty officer .of the, govern- 
ment knows he can pradlife iropofitioos on obr trade with im- 
punity, bccaiife we have not the means of bringing his villainy 
to the knowledge of .his fuperiors. .for, how great foever 
•may be the propenfity of the Cbinefo people to fraud and 
•extortion, I have little doubt ■of the ju dice a'nd moderation 
of the Cliinelc government, when the cafe is properly repre- 
fented. A recent circumdance may be mentioned in fupport 
of this opinion. In the ye;ir 1801, a failor on board his 
Majefty’s fliip the Madras fired upon and mortally wounded a 
Chinefe who was paffing in a boat. A difcuffioil, as ufual, 
took place with the Chinefe goverament ; but it wis conduced 
111 a very different manner from what bad hitherto been ufual 
on fimilar occafions. Indcad of entering into any explanation 
or defence through the medium of the .Hong merchants, who 
tremble at the lowed officer of government, a memorial was 
addreffed to the Viceroy, drawn up in a proper and becoming 
manner by the prefent Sir George Staunton, the only Bnglidiman 
hi the Conypaoy’s fcrvice who was fkillcd in the Chinefe language^ 

: Several 
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Several con^rfations were alfo hdd on the fubjeft with the 
ofRcdrs of juftice, from which the Hong merchants were ex- 
cluded; Gaptain DUkes fetting up a plea of recrimination 
on the ground of fome Ghinefe* having cut his cable with an 
intent to fteal it, the government affented to have the matter 
tried in the fupreme court of juftice in the city of Ganton. By 
the law of Ghiha, if the wounded perfon furvive forty days, 
the fentence of death is conimuted for that of'banifhment into 
the wilds of Tartary ; yet fo favourably did the court incline 
to the fide of the accufed in this inftance, that although the 
time was not expired, and there was little hope of the wounded 
man recovering, they allowed Gaptain Dilkes to take the fea- 
mian into hispwn cuftody, requiring only that he fhould leave 
in court a written promife to produce him in cafe the wounded 
fliould not furvive the time preferibed by law. The man 
lingered near fifty days and then died, upon which a meflage 
was fent by the court, intimating to the Gaptain, that the 
court faw no impropriety, in this inftance, in leaving it to him 
to punifh the delinquent according to the laws of his own 
country ; thus, for the firft time, aftenting to fet afide a pofi- 
tive law in* favour of foreigners. By this proper mode of 
interference an Engliih fubjefl was faved from an unjiift and 
ignominious death, which would otherwife inevitably have hap- 
pened, as on all former occafions of a fimilar kind, had the affair 
been left in the hands of men whofe intereft it is to reprefent 
us as barbarians, and who, however well they might be dif- 
pofed, Vave not the courage to plead our caufe. Hitherto tlie 
Ghinefe have invariably made a point of executing immedi- 
ately, and without a regular trial, any foreigner who Ihould 
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kiil aChinefe, or fome fubftJtute in the place of the adual cri- 
minal, as I have already inftanced in the feventh chapter. One 
of the mod intelligent of the Eaft India Company’s fervants at 
Canton, fpeakibg on this fobjtfdl, in anfwer tOocertain queries 
propofed to him about the time of the Embaffy/ remarks, “I 
‘‘ cannot help obferving, that the fituation of the Company’s 
‘‘ fervants and the trade in general is, in this refpe.Q:, very 
‘‘ dangerous and dUgracefuI. It is/uch that it will be impof- 
^ fible for them to extricate themfelves from the cruel dilemma 
‘‘ a very probable accident may place them in, I wdll not fay 
with honour^ but without infamy^ or expofing the whole 
“ trade to ruin.” Yet we have ji^ft now feen, on the recur- 
rence of fuch an accident, that by the circumftance of a direCt 
and immediate communication with the government, the affair 
w’as terminated, not only without difgrace or infamy, but in a 
way that was honourable to both parties. *• 
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CONC.LUSION. 


I HAVE now gone over moft of the poiWs relative to 
which I have been able ta recollect the fefnarks and obferva- 
tions which arofe in my mind during my attendance on this 
memorable Embafly. The comparifons I have made were 
given with a view of aflifting the reader to form in his own 
. mind fome idea what rank the Chinefe may be conlidered to 
hold, when meafured by the fcale of European nations; but 
this part is very defective. To hav6 made it complete would 
require morp time and ‘more reading, than at prefent I could 
command. The confideration of other objects, thofe of a po- 
litical nature, vyhich are of the moft ferious importance to our 
interefts in China, is more particularly the province of thofe in 
a different fphere, and would, therefore, be improper for me to 
anticipate or prejudge, by any conjediures of my own. It be- 
longs to other perfons, and perhaps to other times * ; but it is to 
be hoped that the information, refledions, and opinions of the 
Embaffador himfelf, may one day be fully communicated to the 
public, when the prefent objedions to it fliall ceafe, and the 
moment arrive (which is probably not very diftant) that will 
enable us to ad upon the ideas of that nobleman’s capacious and 
enlightened mind, and to prove to the world that the late Em- 
baffy, Ify fhewing the charader and dignity of the Britifh na- 


* This was written at the clofe of the year 1803. 
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tion in a new and fplendid light, to a court and people in a 
great meafure ignorant of them before, however mifrepre- 
fented by the jealoufy and envy of rivals, or impeded by the 
counteradion of enemies, has laid an excellent foundation for 
great future advantages, and done honour to the wifdora and 
forefight of the ftatefinan * who planned the meafure, and di- 
refted its execution. 


The Lord Vifconnt MclvilJi^. . 
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• 108 
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7 >/>/of an English feaman for killing 


a Chinefe 

• 

618 

p^rihunal of Mathematics 

-■ 

no 

fome account of . ' • 


HI 

Typhoon, what ^ 

- 

34 

— — ", ftrength of one 

- 

4» 

Tyrus, commerce of, deferibed 

by 


Ezekiel 

- 

48 


V 

Van EraaMt application of, to Batavia 8 
— — — - happy turn of mind of 

his account of an Imperial 

banquet - - - 210 

national, of the Chinefe - 189 
Van ia-gin 70 

kind attentions of 604 

Varuna compared Avith Neptune and 
Hai-vang - - - 470 

difeafe not common • 352 

y teeny of Canton, haughty condu^fl of 1 0 

^ fwallows his fnufF- 

box 179 

Villa belonging to the Emperor - 102 
Virgin Mary and Shing moa compared 472 

Vijhna compared with Jupiter and lui- 
pin - - . 470 

Vifittng Tickets very ancient in China 190 

^ifitOTs •sxTuen min-yuen - - iio 

Vocabulary y brief one of Chinefe words 243 
Volcanic products not found in China 600 

Voffiust Ifaac, his opinion of the Chinefe 26 
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of China • ‘ - 333 

of Pekin - *9* 

Watch made by a Chinjfe * 306 

Wealth expended to pamper the appetite 552 
Weather, ftormy in the Streight of For- 
mofa - - "34 

Wheel to raife water • - 540 

Women, drefs and appearance of, at 
Tien-Jing - * - 

Tartar commonly feen in the 

capital - i - 97 

reflexions on the condition of 138 

condition of in China - MO 

employments of - - 143 

on the Impcrfhl cttatlHliment 234 

not prohibited fr(m:| frequent- 
ing temples - - - 480 

■ of ^au-tchoi>foo, appearance of . 517 

■' articles of fale * - -518 

courfe features of thbfe of Kiang- 

A ' , ■ . ^ 

Words, number of, 'in the Chinefe Ian- 
gjiage * 265 


trackers of • *' *501 

Telltrw-Sea, obfervations on " ^5 

— — commerce of - - 60 

— river, ^ ceremonies ufed in 

crofling - ; - 509 

YueH’minyttenyrciikT?ih\c apartments at 108 
gardens and buildings of 122 
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